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| i Note. this label. 


: says—“‘simon. pure’ 
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best of all shortening. 


TEA 


BISCUITS 
@ Sift one quart of flour with 


one teaspoonful of salt, and 


three rounding teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder ; into this work 
one large teaspoonful of Arm- 
our’s ‘‘Simon Pure’’ Leaf Lard 
until it is of the consistency of 
corn meal, then add just enough 
sweet milk to make a dough eas- 
ily handled; roll out one-half 
inch thick, place in greased pan 
and bake for ‘about fifteen min- 
utes in very hot oven; brush 
with yolk of egg and milk; re- 
turn to oven to glazé,: 











out an ounce of other fat in it. 
the lard of gelected leaf, refined by the best 
process yet. invented—an absolutely pure, “dry,” 





tes means exactly ue aes it 
’ leaf lard, in the. pail,\with- 


perfect product—the very cream of lard. And — 
the government seal—that strip of tin across _ 
‘the top, bearing the “U.S. Inspected and passed”’ 
‘stamp. There’ s Uncle Sam’s guaranty that this lard is Agi ieat-—-the 


“To be sure, use ‘Simon Pure.’ 





BISCUIT SHORT CAKE 


@.One quart flour; one scant pint water. 


or milk; one-half cup Armour’s Simon 
Pure Leaf Lard; one heaping teaspoon- 
ful salt; three teaspoonfuls baking pow- 
der; one teaspoonful sugar. Mix dry 
ingredients and sift into chopping bowl. 
Add chilled lard; chop lightly. Keep 
ingredients cold. Add water or milk, 
stirring lightly. Have three plates well 
greased. Divide dough into six parts and 
roll each thesize of plate. Put two cakes 
in each plate, one on top of other, and 
bake about 15 minutes in quick oven. 
Take out, tear cakes apart and spread 
with butter. Put the fruit, which has 
just been mashed and covered with 
sugar, between layers. Sprinkle with 
powdered sugar and serve while hot. 
Sugirand cream or whipped cream may 
be served with it. 


F 


NEW ENGLAND FRIED CAKES 


@ Scant cup granulated sugar, 
rounding tablespoonful butter, 
cupful sweet milk, two eggs, one- 
fourth teaspoon salt, one-fourth 
teaspoon nutmeg, four cupfuls 
flour, four rounding teaspoonfuls 
baking powder. Sift the baking 
powder with the flour and add 
the nutmeg, cream butter and 
sugar, add eggs, and beat thor- 
oughly; then add the milk and 
flour. More flour should be added 
on the kneading board until the 
dough can be rolled out one- 
fourth of an inch thick and ‘re- 
tain its shape when cut. Cut 
and fry in Armour’s ‘' Simon 
Pure” Leaf. Lard. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The Economie 1 a season that is comparatively 
Motive —_ free from catastrophes of war, and 
Everywhere. z 

the more profound disturbances 

that from time to time affect mankind, there 
are nevertheless many lesser indications of 
strife and unrest. In order to understand 
these aright, it is worth while to ask if there 
are not some underlying causes of a common 
nature. We are living in a business age, un- 
der general conditions that are rapidly chang- 
ing in almost every part of the world. The 
plain people of all countries, considered in 
the mass, are no longer content merely to 
toil and exist. They wish to improve their 
lot, and they are determined to have a larger 
share in the good things of this life. Science 
and invention have brought about a stupen- 
dous increase in the production of wealth, 
and the average man everywhere is struggling 
for a better distribution. ‘To that end he 
seeks a firmer grasp upon the agencies of 
government, in order that unfair handicaps 
may be removed, and freedom of economic 
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FAIR PLAY UNDER THE GOVERNMENT FOR CAPITAL AS 
WELL AS LABOR, 


From the Blade (Toledo) 


opportunity be better assured. In our own 
country, the great populist and free-silver 
movements of a decade ago were simply the 
organized expression of men’s discontent with 
their situation in life. They sought to bring 
about a better adjustment of relations be- 
tween creditors and debtors, between capital 
and labor, between the great corporations and 
private individuals, The present great move- 
ment in this country for regulating the rail- 
roads and the public-service companies that 
control street transit and other facilities of 
a monopolistic nature owes its strength to 
the widespread determination of the people 
to get for themselves as much benefit as 
possible out of the agencies of civilization. 


Since the desire for the things 
that belong to a better standard 
of living and a more agreeable 
condition of life is not only general but very 
intense, there must inevitably follow a good 
deal of clash and strife. It is difficult to 
hold men, under these circumstances, to rules 
of moderation. Capital combines; becomes 
greedy; abuses its opportunities. Its excesses 
provoke reaction. Labor organization, on its 
side, becomes exacting, tyrannical, and des- 
perate in its methods. Even in well-regu- 
lated communities it is hard to maintain the 
supremacy of law and a just balance between 
contending forces in such periods as this 
present era of economic and social change. 
And if it is hard to hold law and govern- 
ment firm in their place and function in 
orderly communities like Massachusetts, it 
is not strange that excesses should occur and 
that public order should suffer in communi- 
ties not so well established. The struggle 
between capital and labor in the Far West 
has gone forward under conditions which 
have not found the agencies of public au- 
thority strong enough to hold firm sway. 
The murder trials now in progress at Boise 


The 
Need of 
Moderation. 
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THE OFFICERS OF 
City, Idaho, whatever may be their outcome, 
throw light upon the dangers that society 
must encounter in new and sparsely settled 
countries, where the strife between capital 
and labor becomes intense, and where each 
side takes the law into its own hands and 
strives for victory regardless of methods. 











ORCHARD). 


ALFRED HORSLEY (HARRY 


(Whose confession and testimony last month aston- 


ished the world.) 


George <A. 
Executive Board. 


WESTERN FEDERATION OF 


William DID. Haywood, 
Secretary and ‘Treasurer, 


Pettibone, 


MINERS ON TRIAL IN IDAHO. 


‘The confession of Orchard is an 
amazing story of crimes com- 
mitted on behalf of the Western 
Federation of Miners against the mine-own- 
ing employers, and against the public au- 
thorities where they were regarded as favor- 
able to capital. It is not for us at this stage 
of the great contest before the judge and 
jury to express any opinion upon the truth- 
fulness of testimony. But no one will deny 
the notorious fact of long-continued turbu- 
lence throughout the mining camps of the 
Rocky Mountain States, and of intense strife 
carried on in a high-handed spirit on both 
sides. “The thing to be desired is justice and 
fair play, with much freedom of opportunity 
for both capital and labor under the guar- 
anty and protection of laws, executive ofh- 
cers, and judges that will do their duty fear- 
lessly and faithfully. It is fortunate that 
conditions in our Western States are upon 
the whole gradually improving. ‘The proc- 
ess is a painful one, but things are moving 
in the right direction. Every time some 
acute phase of the endless struggle for eco- 
nomic advantage can be met and passed in a 
spirit of reasonableness and compromise 
there is much gain. 


The 
Idaho 
Trial. 


nian It is a difficult thing to induce 
Better Than men who are prepared for con- 
Strife; flict not to fight to the finish 
when a dispute actually arises. It takes 
breadth of view and moderation to accept 
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methods of conciliation or arbitration rather 
than to strike or to fight. But the peaceful 
way of settling differences is much better for 
everybody concerned. ‘The movement for 
better economic conditions may be a little 
retarded sometimes, but its average advance 
cannot be checked. Labor will be better off, 
therefore, to join hands with capital in se- 
curing the largest possible production, using 
all due vigilance and intelligence to improve 
conditions from time to time. In a period of 
readjustment like this, it is a hopeful sign to 
find masters of industry and capital standing 
up with clear vision and right sympathy for 
the best possible treatment of wage-earners 
and of the public. It is not less a hopeful 
thing to find trusted leaders of the people 
who will never countenance confiscation and 
who will protect the rights of capital as 
earnestly as the rights of labor. 


A Veto by For example, Governor Hughes, 
oor rad of New York, has attained a po- 
‘sition that no one will question 

or assail as a champion of the rights of the 
people. His position in that regard will be 
stronger rather than weaker by reason of 
his notable action last month in vetoing the 
bill that had passed the New York Legis- 
lature fixing 2 cents a mile as the maximum 
passenger rate on railroads in that State. 
We shall in subsequent paragraphs refer 





JUDGE FREMONT WOOD, OF THE UNITED STATES 
DISTRICT COURT. 
(Who is trying the Idaho cases.) 


again to the bill itself and to the activities of 
Governor Hughes and the New York Legis- 
lature. The point we wish to emphasize 
just here is the value on the part of a high 
official of the quality of fairmindedness. 





THE LAWYERS FOR THE DEFENSE IN THE IDAHO CASES. 


Reading from left to right : Edgar Wilgon, Boise; Leon Whitsell. Wallace; Jno. F. Nugent, Boise; Fred. 


* Miller, Spokane; Clarence S. Darrow, Chicago; Edmund F, Richardson, Denver. 
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O. M. 


Senator W. E. 


Borah. 


THE LAWYERS FOR THE 
Governor Hughes had been largely respon- 
sible for the Public Utilities act, which was 
strongly opposed by the railroads and the 
franchise-holding corporations. It was quite 
commonly assumed that he would sign the 
2-cent-fare bill as in line with hts general 
attitude toward railroads and corporations. 
But in his message vetoing the bill he showed 
a well-nigh perfect poise of temper, as well 
as lucidity of mind. ‘ 


New England, meanwhile, has 
been much interested in the ac- 
quisition of the Boston & Maine 
railway system by the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford system. Our readers will 
remember that the last campaign in New 
Hampshire turned upon the activity of the 
Boston & Maine railroad in the _ politics 
of that State. It is a striking evidence of a 
better order of things that President Mellen, 


A New 
England 
instance. 


PROSECUTION 


Van Duyn. 
W. A. Stone. 


J. H. Hawley. 


IN THE IDAHO CASES. 


af the New Haven road, who now comes 
into control of the entire network of New 
England transportation lines, repudiates al- 
together the old methods of corporation poli- 
tics. He has frankly discussed the merger 
with Governor Guild and committees of the 
Massachusetts Legislature, and the public 
that is denendent upon the railroads con- 
cerned is not left in any mystery as to what 
is going on. A few years ago a merger of 
this kind would have been attended by a 
rearrangement of securities, with large issues 
of stock representing no new capital, and 
with bonds fleated for the personal benefit 
of a ring of insiders. In short, the sort of 
financing that was practiced a few years ago 
in connection with a change in control of 
the Alton road, and that has been exemplified 
ia a large number of even more flagrant in- 
stances, is ‘what would have happened in 
connection with the transfer of the Boston 
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& Maine to the system of which Mr. Mellen 
is president. The real owners of the securi- 
ties of the railroad companies concerned are 
better protected when a merger is carried 
out, as in this case, openly and under the 
honest regulation of the public authorities, 
than when it means stock-watering and 
financial manipulation, as under methods 
that have until lately been prevalent. 


Whether Governor Hughes was 
nearer right or nearer wrong in 
his reasons for vetoing the 2-cent- 
fare bill, it is to be remembered that the 
Public Utilities bill, which became a law 
early in June, and goes into effect on July 1, 
provides an efficient method by which rates 
may be made equitable in case they are too 
high. Many States have now passed 2-cent- 
fare bills; and railroad men are declaring 
these measures to be confiscatory in their 
principle. For certain small railroads, sepa- 
rately owned and operated, such a rate is 
obviously unjust. On large systems the 2- 
cent rate is not too low for main lines. There 
_ are several different theories as to passenger 
rate-making, for all of which strong argu- 
ments can be presented. ‘The great desid- 
eratum is moderation and fairness all around. 
Railroads as public servants should give the 
public a service of efficiency and should treat 
all comers on the same terms. But when 
good service and fair treatment are secured, 
it should be remembered that railroads are 
private business enterprises; that capital so 
engaged has to assume peculiar risks, and 
that the railroad business ought to be profita- 
ble in good times. 


Rates 
and Just 
Regulation. 


Capital Much more necessary than an at- 
Must Be tack upon average rates charged 
Encouraged. aoe ° 

to the public is a movement in 

the interest of the moderate investor in rail- 
road bonds and stocks, in order to break the 
absolutism of the. so-called “ magnates,” 
whose high-handed methods of manipulation 
have given them vast fortunes, while the 
position of the real owners of the railroad 
properties has been precarious. It is not uni- 
form 2-cent rates for passengers, or an aver- 
age reduction of rates for freight, that the 
users of railroads chiefly need at present. 
What they principally need is better service. 
The railroads have fallen far behind the 
general progress. of the country. They must 
be rebuilt and improved at great expense. 
This will require new capital in large quan- 
tities. European as well as American invest- 





MR. CHARLES S. MELLEN. 
(President of the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad.) 


ors must be willing to put their money into 
railroads. ‘They will be chary about doing 
this if public regulation is construed as 
meaning a forcing down of average rates. 
‘The best way to help the railroads is to stop 
the methods which have brought American 
railroad financiering into distrust every- 
where in the world. The great struggle for 
public control and regulation of railroads 
now bids fair to bring us into an era of com- 
mon sense and good understanding under 
the leadership of public men like President 
Roosevelt and Governor Hughes, who stand 
for justice and fair play all around. As we 
have remarked before, the transgressions of 
the railroad companies have been so egregious 
that the only wonder is that the American 
people have not, in their reaction against 
railroad polftics and other abuses, proceeded 
in a much more drastic way than the work 
of the recent legislatures exhibits. The 
storm is now nearly past. Anti-corporation 
wrath has subsided; the strength of law and 
of government in America has been vindi- 
cated, and the time has come for scientific 
adjustment and the settlement of each par- 
ticular question as it arises, upon its actual 
merits. ‘There may be some further legisla- 
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GOVERNOR HUCHES THOUGHT THERE WERE TOO MANY DANGEROUS EXPLOSIVES AROUND. 


(Apropos of his veto of the 2-cent 


tion at Washington, and indeed there ought 
to be. But it will not be brought about in 
any spirit of hostility to railroads, nor will 
it endanger anybody’s actual investments. 
Property in railroads has the same right of 
public protection as property in any other 
form. The outcome of the great agitation 
will be beneficial in all directions. 


The reaction that has made Wall 
Street a dull and gloomy place 
will prove to have been an ex- 
cellent precursor of a new and more whole- 
some activity in financial affairs. “The sober- 
ing influence has been felt in the entire 
business life of the country. “There is not 
quite so much haste to become rich suddenly, 
and the disposition to spend recklessly is 
abating. In a general way the economic 
progress of the American people since the 
year 1900 has been without precedent. 
There will be some slackening of the wheels, 
but present indications do not justify the 
prophets of disaster. “The demand for labor 
in various directions will probably suffice to 
absorb whatever the railroads may dispense 
with in their curtailment of new construc- 


A Sound 
Business 
Outlook. 


-fare bill.)—From the Herald (New York). 


tion. ‘The spring and early summer have 
heen cold and wet, and the peculiar weather 
conditions will have had unfavorable effects 
upon the products of farm and garden as well 
as upon the trade of merchants. But crops 
will be large, even if considerably less than 
those of one or two preceding years; and the 
country will go forward hopefully and busily, 
in a less speculative mood, but with full con- 
fidence and with everything to be thankful 
for. Prosperity was so great that legitimate 
success was leading to unwise speculation. 
Real-estate booms of the dangerous sort were 
to be noted in various parts of the country. 
The craze for shares of stock in copper mines 
and gold mines was making it easy for un- 
scrupulous promoters to fleece myriads of in- 
vestors who were greedy to share in the 
“ get-rich-quick ” opportunities of the day. 
The slump in Wall Street has served as a 
warning to the country, and the speculative 
craze has subsided,—not soon enough, in- 
deed, for hundreds of thousands of unlucky 
dupes, but soon enough at least to save the 
country from dire disaster. There are no signs 
of serious trouble in the general business situ- 
ation. ‘The farmers are so much ahead from 


‘ 
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a decade of great prosperity that they can 
easily bear one year of late harvests and 
diminished yields. Our article on that sub- 
ject, to be found on page 79, covers the 
crop situation in detail. ‘The railroads can 
bear some reduction in the volume of freight 
traffic, in view of their total inability last 
year to handle the business that was urged 
upon them. The great industrial organiza- 
tions, like the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, are fully occupied. The less feverish 
conditions of trade, furthermore, are a@van- 
tageous when viewed from the standpoint of 
labor conditions. When some slackening ap- 
pears or is looked for, it is usually easier 
to settle disputes by amicable agreement or 
by arbitration. “The quieter times in business 
make men conservative; and labor is more 
ready to see the value of a steady job at good 
pay, and less willing to plunge into so un- 
certain an experiment as a strike. 


During the past half-year in 
about one-third of the States of 
the Union laws have been passed 
which attempt to fix a maximum passenger 
fare to be charged by railroads. In some in- 
stances the rate so established is 214 cents a 
mile, in one or two it is 214 cents, but in a 
majority of cases it is 2 cents “ flat.” Illi- 
nois, lowa, and Michigan conceded a higher 
rate to roads that were shown to be earning 
less than a certain sum per mile, and in 
North Carolina roads less than sixty miles 


Rate 
Fixing by 
States. 














long are exempted from the requirement of a 
2%-cent fare; but in most of the States 
where this kind of legislation was enacted 
there was no effort made to distinguish be- 
tween the weak and the mighty among rail- 
road corporations, nor between the just and 
the unjust. “These maximum-fare laws were 
adopted by Alabama, Arkansas, North Caro- 
lina, and West Virginia among Southern 
States; by Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, and the Dakotas in the 
Middle West, and by Pennsylvania and New 
York in the Fast. 


A Sane and it impressed the country as signifi- 
Brave cant that the only gubernatorial 
Position. : : : 
veto of 2-cent-fare legislation in 
any of the States should come from Governor 
Hughes, of New York, the one State execu- 
tive who during the present year had suc- 
ceeded against powerful opposition in wrest- 
ing from an unwilling Legislature a law that 
foreshadowed a new era in the State regula- 
tion of public-service corporations. This ac- 
tion of Governor Hughes was based on a 
sound proposition in government,—that the 
rates charged for public service should not be 
arbitrarily disturbed, nor the earnings of pub- 
lic-service corporations arbitrarily reduced. 
unless it be shown as the result of a full and 
impartial investigation that existing rate 
schedules are clearly unreasonable and unjust. 
In the case of the New York railroads there 
had been no legislative investigation what- 








WHA'T’S THE MATTER WITH THE WEATHER, ANYWAY? 
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ever. It is quite possible that a 2-cent fare 
would have been reasonable for certain lines 
and at the same time unreasonable and unfair 
for other lines. The new Public Service 
Commissions in New York State have been 
created by law for the very purpose,—among 
others,—of determining what rates are just 
to both the corporations and the public. 
Governor Hughes was fully justified in his 
insistence that the matter be left to the com- 
missioners and not be made the subject of 
crude and sweeping legislation. 


Yet it is a well-known fact that 
most of the legislatures through- 
out the country that enacted 2- 
cent-fare laws followed practically the same 
course of procedure as the New York law- 
makers did, although it must be said that they 
seem to have been spurred to action by a vig- 
orous public sentiment, while in New York 
hardly a newspaper of any prominence had 
demanded or supported the 2-cent-fare bill. 
The truth is that the motive behind most of 
this legislation was retaliation for real or 
imagined wrongs which the public had long 
endured at the hands of the railroads. On 
the part of the legislatures this retaliatory 
spirit found vent in a drastic exercise of 
power. The railroads must be punished for 
their sins and in 2-cent-fare laws the legis- 
latures believed that they had an effective 
way of imposing penalties. The railroads, 
on their part, exhibited a similar spirit,—as 
was not to be wondered at. They could 
make reprisals by withdrawing all kinds of 
cheap excursion rates and this they at once 
proceeded to do in the Middle West, while 
in Pennsylvania certain suburban commuta- 
tion rates were canceled. Up to the present 
time the public’s losses in the contest seem 
to overbalance its gains, and we are certainly 
no nearer a solution of the rate problem than 
we were before the legislatures began their 
campaign. 


A 
Cemp tian 
of Retaliation. 


The greatly prolonged session of 
the New York Legislature had 
several important matters on its 
hands last month. After the passage of the 
Public Utilities bill Governor Hughes re- 
called attention to certain subjects of which 
he had treated in his message as requiring 
action by the lawmaking body. The Legis- 
- lature had failed to act on these matters and 
seemed surprised at the Governor’s persist- 
ence. Nevertheless it proceeded to comply 
with his request. The bill for a recount of 


The 
New York 
Legislature. 
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the votes cast at the New York City mayor- 
alty election of 1905 was passed, together 
with a supplementary bill permitting Mayor 
McClellan to ask for the opening of any 
ballot boxes that the contestant, Mr. Hearst, 
does not ask to have opened. Another meas- 
ure that engaged the attention of the legisla- 
tors for the greater part of June was the re- 
apportionment of the State Senate districts, 
made necessary by the decision of the Court 
of Appeals that the apportionment law of 
1906 was unconstitutional. In the reshaping 
of districts a violent controversy arose be- 
tween the leaders of the Senate on the one 
hand and the Republican members of the 
Assembly, headed by Speaker Wadsworth, on 
the other. Both sides were defiant, and at 
one time an all-summer’s deadlock was 
threatened. Pan 


If the general struggle for eco- 
nomic benefits is at the basis of 
our social and political contro- 
versies in this country, the same thing is to 
be observed abroad. The critical situation in 
France last month was due to no political 
sentiment or governmental theory, but purely 
to a practical business condition. The south 
of France depends very largely upon the 
wine product. Not only are the hillsides 
planted in vineyards, but broad valleys of 
level land which one would expect to find 
devoted to grass, wheat, and other cereals 
are devoted to vines and nothing else. The 
destruction many years ago of the French 
vineyards by the philoxera was a terrible 
blow to the farmers of that thrifty country. 
Thanks to the successful importation of 
American vines, the production of grapes 
has not only been restored, but greatly in- 
creased in extent and quantity. Overpro- 
duction, and changes in the conditions of de- 
mand and supply, have brought the price of 
their crop so low that it is now produced at 
a sheer loss. The grape producers believe 
that this condition is due to the adulteration 
of wines, and to other causes that the govern- 
ment can remedy. Hence a tremendous up- 
rising of the peasantry and of the people in 
the towns and cities who are dependent upon 
the wine industry as their principal trade, 
with a resulting situation upon which further 
comment will be found on a subsequent page. 
The real remedy, of course, lies in the larger 
cultivation of other crops. But the situation, 
meanwhile, illustrates the fact that all gov- 
ernments are now compelled to give their 
principal attention to problems that concern 
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HON. JAMES W. 


WADSWORTH, JR. 


(Speaker of the New York Assembly, whose position on the reapportionment question threatened to 
prolong the deadlock of the Legislature last month.) 


the economic condition of the masses of the 
people, who are determined to allow no con- 
ditions that law and government can remedy 
to stand in the way of their increasing 
prosperity. 


In Russia the protracted discord 
that was again illustrated last 
month by a reassertion of the 
Czar’s autocratic power, though seemingly 
due to political rather than to economic con- 
ditions, is in reality a discord that grows out 


Poverty and 
‘Politics in 
Russia. 


of the discontent of the people with their 
poverty. They demand reasonable advan- 
tages for their private economic advancement. 
The old-fashioned land system of Russia 
does not satisfy the peasants, and they de- 
mand a government which will remove ob- 
stacles, and give them a chance to prosper. 
So long as the army remains obedient to the 
Czar and the bureaucracy, it will be prac- 
tically impossible for the Russian people to 
make successful assertion of their constitu- 
tional rights. It is not so much theoretical 
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liberty in the political sense that the Russian 
people are struggling for as freedom from 
poverty, with its unbearable associations. A 
few generations ago most men in European 
countries worked very hard and were ex- 
tremely poor. The fight against poverty has 
been very largely gained in the foremost na- 
tions. In countries like ours it is not merely 
that everybody has secured the, necessaries of 
life, but that the masses of people are de- 
manding an increasing share of the luxuries. 
In Russia, on the other hand, the bare neces- 
sities are not as yet fully guaranteed. The 
demand for modern forms of government 
derives most of its strength from the growing 
conviction of the people that in no other way 
can the handicaps be removed which keep 
the Russian people so miserably poor. 


The movement for international 
peace, furthermore, derives its 
greatest strength from economic 
arguments. War is wasteful of capital, and 
the masters of industry and trade are opposed 
to militarism as a relic of barbarous and un- 
economic ages, when fighting and plundering 
were the chief occupations of mankind. 
Workingmen everywhere are opposed to war, 
because it makes for poverty and misery, re- 
tarding all those modern processes that are 
increasing the welfare of the average individ- 
ual. It is important that wars should cease 
between nations, just as it is important that 
agrarian and industrial troubles in France 
should not lead to civil war, or that the 
struggle for modern government in Russia 
should not result in a great revolutionary 
contest. All sensible people should be glad 
that the second conference of the nations is 
now in session at the capital of Holland. 
Wise and thoughtful men must deeply desire 
that this conference should have important 
results. It is not likely, however, that it will 
do very much toward a lessening of the 
burdens entailed upon nations by keeping up 
great military preparation. “The important 
thing is that the conference is actually in 
existence, that it brings together able and in- 
fluential public men from all nations, and 
that it helps to establish a habit of seeking 
peaceful and legal remedies for international 
disputes. If this conference should do noth- 
ing else but provide a permanent court to 
which international matters could be referred, 
it would have achieved something of impor- 
tance, and would have been well worth 
while. But it will almost certainly achieve 
a number of useful and important results 
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that will make for peace and harmony. 
Meanwhile the multiplication of treaties and 
so-called ententes among the nations are so 
diminishing the probabilities of war in par- 
ticular quarters that the reduction of arma- 
ments and of expenditures for military and 
naval purposes will, within five years, be a 
more welcome subject of discussion than at 
the present time. The masses of men in all 
civilized countries will increasingly object to 
paying heavy taxes for a kind of expenditure 
that brings them no benefit. Proposals like 
that of President Roosevelt, who suggested a 
limit to the size of battleships, could be 
adopted without relative disadvantage to any 
power, and with immense benefit to the tax- 
payer. [he economic arguments for peace 
will strongly reinforce the ethical and hu- 
manitarian. 


The constant practice of justice 
and fairness in ordinary dealings 
will do as much as anything to 
lessen the danger of future troubles. Our 
Government has just now given the world a 
valuable illustration of such dealings. With- 
out any effort at sensational posing -in the 
role of a nation of superior virtue, we have 
informed the government of China that we 
do not intend to collect the full indemnity 
awarded to us after the expedition for the 
relief of Peking. We were allotted about 
$24,000,000, to be paid in small installments 
through a long term of years, with interest 
which would bring the sum payable by 
China to a total of about $40,000,000. We 
have ascertained that approximately $1 1,000,- 
000 will fully reimburse the missionaries for 
damages sustained, as well as repay our Gov- 
ernment for its expenditure in connection 
with the joint expedition. About $8,000,000 
has already been paid, and in the near future 
we shall cease to collect further -installments. 
Secretary Root has informed the Chinese 
Minister to this effect, stating that President 
Roosevelt will ask Congress to sanction this 
step of justice. Undoubtedly Congress will 
give its approval. It is not for the United 
States to suggest that the great European 
powers which exacted from-China a total in- 
demnity exceeding $300,000,000 should show 
a like sense of justice. For a good while our 
authorities at Washington have been con- 
sidering ways by which they could expend 
the surplus of the indemnity for the mutual 
benefit of the two countries. It had been 
suggested that American consulates should 
be built in the various Chinese cities. It had 
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also been urged with much weight that the 
money be used for bringing young Chinamen 
of talent to this country and educating them 
in our schools and colleges. A better way, 
however, has been found by the Administra- 
tion; and China will appreciate it. 


The attitude of the American 
Government toward China and 
Japan has for a long period been 
one of consistent friendliness. It is the fixed 
policy of this country to prevent the estab- 
lishment on our shores of large bodies of 
Asiatic laborers, whether Chinese or Japa- 
nese. ‘The reasons for this policy are sound 
and far-reaching. It is very foolish to per- 
mit the minor frictions that arise, whether in 
California or in Japan, on account of this 
policy to be magnified into causes of misun- 
derstanding between nations and govern- 
ments. When it becomes perfectly clear that 
this policy is to be maintained without weak- 
ening or wavering, it ought not to be difficult 
to secure for visitors, students, or business 
men from the Orient the most courteous 
treatment while under our jurisdiction. 


Our Attitude 
Toward 
the East. 


The great disturbance of the pub- 
lic mind concerning insurance 
management has for the most 
part abated. Many States have made new 
insurante laws, and the companies themselves 
have seen the need of financial reform and a 
stricter regard for the rights of policy-hold- 
ers. ‘The New York Life last month com- 
pleted the tedious process of counting the 
votes sent in by policy-holders under the 
new law for its board of directors. The 


The 
Insurance 
Situation. 


administration ticket proposed by the present. 


management of the company received some- 
what more than 236,000 votes, and the op- 
position ticket launched by the International 
Committee received about 98,000. ‘There 
were a number of vacancies to be filled by 
new men, and the ticket as elected is one that 
will command confidence everywhere. The 
board met on June 17, and elected Mr. Dar- 
win P. Kingsley president of the company to 
succeed Mr. Alexander E. Orr, who had 
accepted the presidency as a temporary matter 
after the retirement of Mr. McCall. Mr. 
Kingsley had been connected with the com- 
pany in various official capacities for almost 
twenty years, and has recently been first vice- 
president. 
practical insurance man, and he is com- 
mended by all who know him as a man of 
exceptional efficiency and high character. 


He has the advantage of being a. 
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PRESIDENT DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, OF THE NEW 
YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


With Mr. Paul Morton at the head of the 
Equitable, and Mr. Charles A. Peabody as 
president of the Mutual, the three great 
companies are now directed by men of repre- 
sentative business ability, of scrupulous integ- 
rity, and of a full sense of the responsibility 
that belongs to the management of a society 
for the protection of families. 

There now remains only a year 
until the holding of the national 
Presidential conventions. It con- 
tinues true to-day, as for a good while past, 
that Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan are the 
only leaders who have an appreciable per- 
sonal following. But for the third-term 
question, and his own absolute declaration 
that under no circumstances would he accept 
the nomination, Mr. Roosevelt would be 
chosen without an opposing voice in the con- 
vention. As matters now stand, the Repub- 
licans are cautiously taking account of their 
available supply of Presidential timber. 
Pennsylvania has brought forward Senator 
Knox, and it is possible that his candidacy 
will take on a serious character. As Attor- 
ney-General and Senator his force and ability 
as a public man have been well shown. That 
Ohio will line up for Secretary Taft seems 
no longer a matter of doubt. This energetic 
public servant has been traveling and speak- 
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ing in the West, and there is no difference of 
opinion anywhere as to his exceptional fitness 
for the highest office in the gift of the people. 
Governor Hughes, of New York, has within 
the past few weeks commanded the attention 
of the entire country by his veto of the 2-cent 
rate bill and the calm strength he has shown 
in securing the tardy and reluctant adherence 
of the Legislature for his public-spirited 
program, ‘There is a pronounced movement 
in New York to bring him forward 
as a Presidential _ 





that Mr. McClellan would try to secure fur- 
ther delay by questioning the constitutionality 
of the Recount bill, and carrying it up to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The 
position of the Mayor does not commend itself 
to any considerable element of the public. 
While the majority of New Yorkers would 
rather have McClellan than Hearst for May- 
or, there is no sympathy with the Mayor’s 
unwillingness to permit a recount of the votes 
under fair and careful conditions. If Mr. 

Hearst should be 





candidate. It is 
fully expected that 
Illinois will pre- 
sent the name of 
Speaker Cannon to 
the convention, and 
Vice - President 
Fairbanks will 
have the support 
of Indiana if he 
determines to per- 
sist in his candi- 
dacy. Several 
other Republicans 
have been promi- 
nently mentioned, 
but their support- 
ers have not yet 
brought them for- 
ward in so dis- 
tinct a manner. 
There are great 
numbers of men 
in various parts of 
the country who 
hold strongly to 
the opinion that Re nae 
Mr. Roosevelt will 
be compelled in 
spite of himself to 
accept a renomination. There is no evidence, 
however, that he has shifted his position. 








ae There is sporadic talk in Demo- 
yard, cratic circles here and there of 
some other candidate than Mr. 

Bryan; but as yet no such suggestions have 
for a moment secured public attention. The 
demand for the recount of the mayoralty vote 
in New York City has succeeded; and this, 
as far as it goes, is a great victory for Mr. 
Hearst. He moved promptly last month for 
- the opening of the boxes in every election dis- 
trict of the city. The Mayor’s term in New 
York is four years, and Mr. McClellan has 
served a year and a half. It was announced 
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7 counted in, there 
might be a consid- 
erable revival of 

his prestige. But 
it is not at all 
likely that he will 
emerge next yearas 
a Presidential can- 
didate. His news- 
papers last month 
were announcing a 
great victory for 
him in the fact 
that the federal 
Government is at 
last, after some 
years’ delay, on the 
point of bringing 
action against the 
anthracite - coal 
combination, which 
is made up of the 
coal-carrying rail- 
roads. It will be 
remembered that 
Mr. Hearst filed 
information 
against the coal 
trust and secured 
an investigation by 

by the United States District-Attorney for 
New York, which sustained his charges. 
Of all the trusts and combinations in 
the entire country, the one most obvious 
in its monopolistic character and most op- 
pressive of the public has, for many years 
past, been the anthracite-coal combination 
maintained by a group of railroads which 
have regulated the output of the mines, par- 
celed out among them the business of trans- 
pérting the coal, and prescribed the selling 
price at a point far above that which natural 
conditions of trade would have fixed. For 
his persistent attacks upon this monopoly, 
and for many other efforts in the public in- 
terest, Mr. Hearst is entitled to credit. 
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GEN. JOSE SANTOS ZELAYA, PRESIDENT CF 
NICARAGUA, 


There is a persistent endeavor on 


Central 
American the part of newspaper correspond- 
Politics. 
ents and students of Central- 
American politics to mark President José 


Santos Zelaya, of Nicaragua, as a dreamer of 
ambitious schemes, which include the unifica- 
tion of all the Central-American republics 
into one confederation. Of this confedera- 
tion, say the reports, of course General Ze- 
laya would be the head. It is not easy for 
Americans to understand the present political 
situation in Central America. ‘That Sefior 
Zelaya is an ambitious man, quite capable of 
such a dream as has been attributed to him, 
however, is perfectly comprehensible to Amer- 
ican students of the situation between Mexico 
and the Isthmus.’ It is unnecessary, and 
might be confusing, to go into the details of 
the alleged barbarous practices of President 
Cabrera, of Guatemala, the confused diplo- 
matic relations between that country and 
Mexico, and the desultory fighting through- 
out Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Guatemala which followed almost immediate- 
ly upon the conclusion of the treaty of peace 
between Nicaragua and Salvador, negotiated 
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on April 24, at Amapala, in Honduras. It is 
sufficient to say that political conditions in 
these countries are still very much unsettled 
and that the good offices of the United States 
and Mexico are always available and fre- 
quently being used to smooth the way to 
peace. On page 69 of this issue Hon. 
John Barrett, Director of the International 
Bureau of the American Republics, gives 
a graphic description of economic and social 
conditions in the five Central-American 
republics. Secretary Root’s forthcoming visit 
to Mexico (he will start, it is reported, late 
in the summer), while it has no special politi- 
cal significance, is no doubt in line with his 
visits to the South-American republics and 
Canada, and intended to impress upon these 
countries the friendly feelings toward them 
on the part of the Government and the peo- 
ple of the United States. 


While the International Peace 
Conference at The Hague is de- 
bating whether it shall consider 
the famous Drago or Calvo Doctrine, which 
would make impossible the use of force in 
the collection of contract debts, it is interest- 
ing to note the message of President Castro 
read in the Venezuelan Congress on June 6. 
Referring to the foreign relations of the re- 


Re-enter 
President 
Castro. 
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TUE NEW COLOSSUS OF RHODES. 


The President of Nicaragua would be the connect- 
ing link between the two continents with a union of 
Central Ameriea. 

From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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MR. REDMOND AND THE IRISH BILL. 
AUGUSTINE THE WIzArD (cheerfully) : 
strike you?” 

Mr. JOHN Repwonp: “II'm! 


goes!” 
From Punch 


(London). 
public, Sefor Castro declares that these are 
all friendly and increasingly cordial. 

The labors of this government are pervaded 
by a spirit of harmony and courtesy. With firm 
and sure steps we are treading the path of law 
and honor, and we are religiously observing our 
engagements with foreign countries. This gov- 
ernment’s intercourse with the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives here is therefore perfectly cordial. 

The Venezuelan President, whose strength 
appears to be gradually returning after his 
long and severe illness, has many great plans 
for the advancement and improvement of his 
country. In an interview recently granted 
to an American business man he declared that 
extensive railroad building is in contempla- 
tion to open up the richest parts of the repub- 
lic. He also announced that he had “ elimi- 
nated all graft.” With due allowance for 
the patriotic exuberance of Senor Castro’s 
phraseology, Americans will sincerely hope 
that a new era is about to begin for our sister 
republic on the Caribbean. 
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Not so bad—as far as it 


| Failure of ‘+ good many thought- 
the Liberal ful Englishmen, even 
“among ardent Liberals 
themselves, have begun to wonder 
when there will be an end to the 
discomfiture and apparent impo- 
tence of the present Liberal gov- 
ernment. The large features of 
the Liberal program, which had 
behind them the strongest majority 
in the House of Commons ever 
known in Britain, have already 
failed. The Education bill, the 
Irish bill, and other measures have 
been killed by the House of Lords 
or else repudiated by those whom 
they were intended to benefit. As 
a result of the “ half-hearted ” 
Irish bill there is now a split be- 
tween the Irish members and the 
administration which amounts to a 
practical dissolution of the alliance 
between these groups. The Birrell 
bill for the improvement of the 
government of Ireland, introduced 
late in May in the Commons, was 
intended to be a half-way house to 
Home Rule. It had been blocked 
— out by Mr. Bryce, now Ambassa- 
dor to this country, and finished 
by Irish-Secretary Birrell. After 
much redrafting and amending in 
order to make it meet as nearly 
as possible the views of English- 
men and the Irish Nationalists, it 
was finally believed that it had the approval 
of these divergent elements, including the 
leaders of the Irish Parliamentary party. 








The central feature of this bill 
was the creation of a Repre- 
sentative Council for Ireland. 
This was to consist of 107 members, eighty- 
two elected by the Irish householders (in- 
cluding peers and women), and _ twenty- 
five nominated by the crown. Eight of the 
existing Irish departments were placed under 
its control and a new one, the education 
department, created. In addition to the 
$10,000,000 of annual expenditure con- 
trolled by these departments, the bill pro- 
vided for an increase of $3,250,000 to be 
spent on public works and “ general improve- 
ment.” The provisions of the bill did not 
extend to the constabulary, the courts, the 
prisons, or the Land Commission. The 
Lord-Lieutenant was to have general super- 
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MARCELIN ALBERT, LEADER OF THE RIOTING FRENCH WINE-GROWERS, HARANGUING A: CROWD OF 
VINEYARDERS OF THE MIDI. 


visory control. At first the bill apparently 
met the favor of the Irish leaders, including 
Mr. John Redmond and Mr. ‘Timothy 
Healy. Later, however, opposition devel- 
oped, and, at the Irish National Conference 
in Dublin (May 21) the bill was denounced 
and rejected as “ unfit and insufficient.” The 
measure would undoubtedly have been killed 
by the House of Lords had it reached that 
body. Its rejection, however, by the Irish 
people themselves suggests that in future 
any instrument for the government of Ire- 
land in accordance with the ideas of Irish- 
men ought to be framed by Irishmen them- 
selves. Why should not the Irish frame 
their own Home Rule bill and introduce it 
in the House of Commons? Then the Brit- 
ish Empire at large would at least have the 
satisfaction of knowing what the Irish want. 


The Revolt of The course of French national 
the French politics during the past decade 

; would appear to have followed 

two main lines: Contests over the political 
and economic position of the French church 
and the growth and ascent to power of 
French labor-unions. The immense power 
of organized labor in the republic has been 
demonstrated on more than one occasion. 


A number of strikes of serious proportions , 


during recent months, including those of the 


bakers in Paris and the seamen of the Medi- 


terranean ports, have been disposed of only 
after a tenseness of feeling which has at times 


bordered on civil war. The revolt of the 
Midi, however, as it has been called, over 
the wine question, is by far the most serious 
purely domestic problem which has faced the 
republican government for many a year. It 
has not been going well with the wine- 
growers of southern France since the adul- 
teration of wines has attained its present pro- 
portions. Other economic conditions have 
combined to make the lot of the wine-grower 


‘very hard. - In the first place, the Frenchman 


is not drinking as much as he used to; in the 
second place, when he does drink he is more 
likely to drink beer than wine; and in the 
third place, during the past twelve months 
the wine business of Algeria, formerly an im- 
porter of the French product, ‘has attained 
such a magnitude that the colony now exports 
wine,—duty free,—to the republic. To 
crown the misfortunes of the vineyarder, 
pure-food legislation in England and the 
United States particularly has tended to de- 
crease the export of French wines. All these 
conditions have combined to reduce the rates 
at which the vine-growers of the departments 
of Gard, Aude, Hérault, and Pyrenees Orien- 
tales have been able to dispose of their vin- 
tage, so as to make a bare living. 


titan 7S long time Frenchmen have 
Before M. been particularly prone to hold 
Clemenceau. ‘i 
the central government responsi- 

ble when anything goes wrong. Conse- 
quently these wine-growers appealed at once 
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to Paris, demanding not only that existing 
legislative and administrative measures for 
repressing the adulteration of wine be carried 
out strictly, but that new laws be enacted 
looking toward the “ absolute suppression of 
all vinous beverages other than perfectly 
natural wine.” Great popular demonstra- 
tions, meetings, processions, and, later on, 
riots in the cities of Narbonne, Perpignan, 
Montpellier, and Florensac, emphasized the 
earnestness of the people in these demands. 
Not content with demonstrations, these peas- 
ants, under the leadership of Marcelin Al- 
bert, a wine-grower of Argelliers, a remark- 
able leader who has been developed by the 
situation, announced to Premier Clémenceau 
that unless their demands were granted by the 
10th of June they would refuse to pay taxes. 
And they carried their threat into effect. 
The southern Frenchman is good material for 
revolutionaty propaganda. It was from the 
Midi, it will be remembered, that, on that 
fateful day in July, 1792, the Marseillaise 
began their historic march to Paris to the 
tune which has since that day been the march- 
ing song of revolution the world over. ‘The 
mayors and municipal councillors of a num- 
ber of the cities of the four departments in- 
volved resigned, and for a time the whole 





























UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE FOR HUNGARY—THE VIEW OF 
THE MAGNATES. 
WEKERLE (Hungarian Premier): ‘“ There’s a 


frightful storm raging in Austria. I am afraid it 
will eventually hit us.” 
From Humoristische Blaetter (Vienna). 


wine-growing district was given over to 
anarchy. 


Premier Clémenceau, with his ac- 


_ His _ “ A 

Vigorous customed vigor, took immediate 
ction. . . 

measure to insure a restoration of 

order. Certain legislation against wine 


adulteration was at once introduced and 
passed through the Parliament, and troops 
were dispatched to the scenes of violence. 
The two leaders, Albert and Dr. Ferroul, 
were arrested. Thereupon the Mayors who 
had resigned, resumed office. Serious rioting 
in several of the cities of the Midi marked 
the month of June, so serious, at times, that 
the presence of a large force of soldiers was 
necessary to prevent actual civil war. Upon 
a taunting interpellation in the Chamber of 
Deputies put by the Socialist leader Jaurés as 
to the support given the administration by 
the country, a vote of confidence was taken, 
resulting in an approval of the government by 
a majority of 4 to 1. It is believed that other 
than economic influences are behind the move- 
ment in southern France. It is even whis- 
pered* that all the elements of opposition to 
the republic, including the Monarchists and 
Clerical party, have combined to discredit 
republicanism. 


The first Austrian Reichsrath 
elected on the basis of equal uni- 
versal suffrage began its sessions 
on June 17. The venerable polyglot Aus- 
trian Parliament has been revolutionized. 
Universal suffrage has done away with al- 
most all the old lines of cleavage. Its most 
significant result has been the triumph of the 
Socialists,—or Social-Democrats, as they are 
known in Europe,—who have increased their 
membership from less than a dozen to ninety- 
six. Questions of race prejudice will no 
longer divide the Parliament. The division 
will be, hereafter, horizontal, by classes. 
Instead of pan-Slavy versus pan-German, 
we shall read, in the future of Social- 
Democrat against Conservative or Mon- 
archist. Hungary also desires universal suf- 
frage. While celebrating, on June 8, the 
fortieth anniversary of the crowning of Em- 
peror Francis Joseph as King of Hungary, 
the Magyar Social-Democrats and many ,pa- 
triotic organizations petitioned his Majesty 
for universal suffrage in their own part. of 
the Dual Monarchy. It is interesting to note, 
in passing, that the Hungarian Government 
is continuing its campaign against Magyar 
emigration. Early last month the government 


A Revolution 


in 
Austria. 





savor: Eee aes 
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KING CARLOS AND QUEEN AMELIE OF PORTUGAL. 


at Budapest refused to permit the establish- 
ment of a new immigration route from Hun- 
gary to South America, Minister of Com- 
merce Francis Kossuth maintaining. warmly 
that Hungary needs all her sons at home. 
All sorts of inducements are held out to the 
Hungarian to stay at home, including pros- 
pectsofan enticing new homestead law. More 
than 180,000 Magyars and Slovaks, how- 
ever, left Hungary last year for the shores 
of the New World. In the United States 
they now number about 2,000,000, have 
seventeen newspapers (including three dai- 
lies), 150 churches, 700 sick-benefit societies 
and a Hungarian-American Federation to 
further the Americanization of the Magyars. 


The attention of the world has 
been directed during recent 
weeks to a little-known country 


Absolutism 


in 
Portugal. 


of Europe, Portugal, by a parliamentary’ 


deadlock from which there seemed no escape 
except by a temporary abrogation of the con- 
stitution. Owing to the peculiar political 
grouping in the Portuguese Parliament and 
the growth of the sentiment in favor of the 
so-called pretender to the throne, Miguel, 
Duke of Braganza (who is now an officer in 
the Austrian army), recent ministries in Por- 
tugal have been unable to command a par- 


liamentary majority. The present Premier, 
Dom Joao Franco, is the leader of a new 
third party, known as the party of Liberal 
Regeneration. ‘The bone of contention is the 
budget, which failed of passage in the last 
Cortes, no budget having been legally passed 
since the one of 1905. ‘The constitution per- 
mits the government to maintain the same 
budget for the succeeding year incase the 
Cortes fails to pass a new one. ‘This: was 
done for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1907. 
Now, however, the government is faced 
with the necessity for funds with no legal | 
means for securing them. King Carlos has 
therefore appealed to an unwritten Portu- 
guese law which permits him in such a case 
to conduct’ the government for a period of 
three years without parliamentary support. 
The Premier, who under the circumstances 
has become practically a ministerial dictator, 
announces that his dictatorship will confine 
itself to the promulgation, in the form of -ex- 
ecutive decrees, of such laws as are absolute- 
ly indispensable to public administration. 
The government, he says further, knows its 
duty and its powers, and will insure the wel- 
fare and future of the country with or with- 
out the Cortes. The rather unusual situa- 
tion therefore exists of a constitutional Eu- 
ropean country in which taxes are imposed 
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THE DUKE D ABRUZZI, FAMOUS ITALIAN SAILOR AND 
EXPLORER. 
(Who has been visiting the Jamestown Exposition.) 


and revenues collected without any parlia- 
mentary sanction. Portugal is at present so 
largely under the political and financial in- 
fluence of Great Britain that it is of vital 
concern to King Edward’s government just 
what course is being pursued by King Car- 
los and his ministers. Since the beginning of 
the eighteenth century eight treaties between 
Great Britain and Portugal have practically 
established an alliance between the two coun- 
tries which amounts to a British guaranty of 
Portuguese independence and integrity. 


June was a month of anniver- 


Anniversaries . f i 
in sary celebrations in Italy. First 

Italy. : . 
there was the completion of the 


quarter-centenary since the granting of a 
constitution to the Italian people. This 
was on June 2, which was also the birthday 
of Pius X. and, by a singular coincidence, 
the anniversary of the death of the Italian 
patriot Garibaldi. It has been decided by 
the Italian Parliament to make July 4, the 
centenary of the birth of Garibaldi, a na- 
tional holiday. All over the world, wher- 
ever there are Italian people, these events 
were noted and commemorated. The 
American people have been interested also 
in the visit of an eminent Italian sailor-ex- 
plorer-scientist of royal blood, Luigi, Duke 


of the Abruzzi. The Duke d’Abruzzi is 
commander of the Italian navy, and with 
some of the finest modern Italian warships 
has been visiting the Jamestown Exposition. 
He is also noted as an African and Polar ex- 
plorer, and is one of the most daring and 
effective mountain-climbers living. In Italy 
also the rather faint-hearted celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Triple Alliance has called at- 
tention to the several other treaties and un- 
derstandings,—or ententes, as the French 
call them,—which have followed in the 
wake of the two or three recent continental 
tours of King Edward of England. 


sen aie ane We alluded last month to the 
Franco-Japan- highly significant agreement ar- 
ese Agreement. _- . 

rived at between France and 
Japan relative to the mutual interests of 
these countries in the Far East. Since this 
allusion the text of the agreement, which is 
a brief one, has been made public by the 
French Foreign Minister, M. mee: The 


main clause follows: 


The governments of France and Japan being 
in agreement to respect the independence and 
integrity of China as well as the principle of 
equality in the treatment of that country for the 
commerce and subjects of all nations, and hav- 
ing special interest in seeing order and peace 
guaranteed, particularly in the regions of the 
Chinese Empire in the vicinity of the territories 
over which they have sovereign rights or pro- 
tection or cccupation, engage mutually to sup- 
port each other to assure the peace and security 
of these regions with the view of the mainte- 














UNCLE SAM HEARS OF THE FRANCO-JAPANESE AGREE- 
MENT. 
An Italian idea of his feelings.—From Fischietto 
(Turin). 
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THE PROPOSED PALACE OF 


(From the design by M. Cardonnier, 


nance of the situation held by each and the terri- 
torial rights of the two contracting parties on 
the Asiatic continent. 


In the speech of the French Minister, in 
communicating this document to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, there were intimations of 
the conclusion, in the near future, of a sim- 
ilar understanding between Russia and 
Japan and a veiled expression of hope that 
the United States and Japan could also ar- 
rive at some such mutual understanding. 


It is in western Europe, how- 
ever, that the most significant 
and far-reaching realignment of 
the powers has been recently made. By an 
understanding, amounting to a treaty of de- 
fense and offense, the Anglo-Spanish, Anglo- 
French, and Franco-Spanish ententes have 
been combined into a general agreement re- 
garding the Mediterranean and the Atlantic. 
This agreement, acute observers inform us, 
amounts to a second Triple Alliance,—an 
alliance of Great Britain, France, and Spain. 
The understanding had its birth in the feel- 
ing after the Algeciras Conference, when 


The New 
Triple 
Alliance, 
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PEACE AT THE HAGUE. ¥ 
of Lille, who won the first prize.) 


France and Spain became convinced that it 
was with England rather than with Ger- 
many that they should cast in their lot if 
they wished to secure their own coast lines 
and their dependencies in north Africa, in- 
cluding, in the case of Spain, several groups 
of islands in the Mediterranean and Atlan- 
tic. England gains from this arrangement 
an acknowledgment of her title to Gibral- 
tar, Malta, and Cyprus, and is relieved of 
the necessity of maintaining a strong fleet in 
the Mediterranean, since France must, in 
her own interest, always protect that sea. In 
view of this new “triplice”’ and the luke- 
warmness of Italy toward her neighbors in 
the Dreibund, the subject of speculation is, 
What will be the German Kaiser’s next 
move? 


The second Hague Conference 
to discuss the different phases of 
the international peace question 
began its sessions on June 15. Forty-six 
states had been invited to send delegates to 
the conference at the Dutch capital. The 
opening sessions, which were presided over 


The Hague 
Conference 
Opens. 
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ALEXIS, THE YOUNG HEIR TO THE RUSSIAN THRONE. 


(The latest photograph of the Czarewitch, who is 
now three years of age.) 


by Count Nelidoff, Russian Ambassador to 
France, were somewhat overcast by the news 
of the dissolution of the Russian Duma and 
its possible consequences. While the pro- 
grams are being prepared to indicate the sub- 
jects for discussion the outside world looks 
forward with most interest to the debate over 
the question of the limitation or reduction 
of armament, a subject which is almost cer- 
tain to be brought up for informal if not 
official discussion, and the Drago Doctrine, a 
topic of special interest to Latin-American 
states. This also has had no official recog- 
nition on the advance program, but will 
probably receive earnest consideration. Much 
interest in both Europe and this country is 
evident in the proposed new permanent Palace 
of Peace at The Hague, which will be erected 
in the near future. We reproduce on the pre- 
ceding, page the prize design for this building 
by the famous French architect, Cordonnier. 
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iene ee more has reaction tri- 
Russian Duma umphed in Russia over the liberal 

Dissolved. *ytentions of Czar Nicholas. The 
second Duma, which was elected in February 
last and organized the following month, was 
dissolved by imperial rescript early on the 
morning of Sunday, June 16. The text of 
the ukase dissolving the Duma is very brief. 
As posted on the doors of the Tauride Palace 
and over the desks of all the members it 
reads as follows: 

According to ... . . of the funda- 
mental laws of 1906 we ordain: Firstly, that the 
imperial Duma be dissolved; secondly, that new 
elections of members to another Duma be held, 
beginning September 14, and, thirdly, that the 
new imperial Duma be convoked November 14 
of the present year. NICHOLAS. 

Peterhof, June 16, 1907. 

In the manifesto accompanying this order 
of dissolution, which was countersigned by 
the president of the Council of Ministers, 
Stolypin, the Emperor set forth in detail his 
motives for dissolving the Parliament. He 
referred to the Duma’s rejection of the 
“temporary laws,” its refusal to condemn 
terrorism, its delay in ratifying the budget, 
the exhibition of revolutionary spirit on the 
part of a number of its members, and, finally, 


























PLAYING WITH FIRE. 


Since this cartoon was published the knife of 
dissolution has fallen. But the background is 
crowded with other Dumas. 

From Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 
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IF HE WOULD ONLY COME TO LIFE. 
THE CzAR (to Premier Stolypin): “And would 
they kill me also?” 
STOLYPIN: ‘“ Impossible, sire.” 
they would bring him to life.’ 
From Amsterdammer (Amsterdam). 


(Aside.) “I wish 


its failure to comply immediately with the 
government’s demand for the exclusion of 
the fifty-five Social-Democratic deputies 
charged with conspiracy against the Emperor 
and the administration. He said: 


The Duma did not lend its moral support to 
the government in the restoration of order, and 
Russia continues to suffer the shame of an epoch 
of crimes and disasters. The examination of the 
budget created an obstacle to the timely satisfac- 
ticn of many of the vital needs of the people. 
The right of interpellation was transformed by 
a.considerable party in the Duma into a means 
of fighting against the government and- exciting 
distrust toward it among large classes of the 
people. 


An intetoue All” these evils the Emperor 
New Election ascribes to defects in the present 

, electoral law. He therefore has 
decided to change the basis of suffrage. “ We 
give Russia a new electoral law and order 
its promulgation in the Senate.” In order, 
the Czar continued, to prevent the non- 
Russian nationalities from becoming a de- 
cisive factor in the settlement of purely Rus- 
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sian questions, the representation of these 
nationalities will be decreased under the new 
law, and in the frontier regions, ‘ where the 
standard of civil development is low,” elections 
will be temporarily suspended. “ Almighty 
God,” concludes Emperor Nicholas, “ has 
intrusted us with imperial authority over our 
people, and before His throne we must an- 
swer for the fate of the Russian state.” The 
proposed new law cuts in half the Polish 
delegation, practically excludes peasants, and 
disfranchises Siberia. Only the constituen- 
cies of conservative and monarchist sympa- 
thies are given an equal or increased repre- 
sentation. As a result of these various 
changes the next Duma will number 442, in- 
stead of 524. ‘Thus ends, at least for the 
present, constitutionalism in Russia. Noth- 
ing remains except broken promises and a 
rankling memory. In the autumn of 1905 
Czar Nicholas promised that the electoral 
system then established should never be 
changed except with the Duma’s assent. In 
the summer of 1907 he not only dispenses 
with that assent but announces an _ iniqui- 
tously unfair law which will make the next 
Duma a mere bureau to indorse his will. 
Alas for royal promises! 


The rock of offense upon which 
the second Russian Duma was 
wrecked last month is to be found 
in the conspiracy against the life of the Czar 
which was alleged to have originated at the 
convention of the Social-Democrats held in 
London the month before. Premier Stolypin 
addressed to the Duma (on June 14) what 
amounted to an ultimatum, threatening to 
dissolve that body immediately unless it sus- 
pended its inviolability, not only in the case 
of the sixteen Social-Democrats against whom 
definite charges had been made, but also in 
the case of the thirty-nine other members of 
that party in Parliament. Under the leader- 
ship of the Constitutional Democrats, who 
during the entire session of Parliament had 
exhibited that moderation and capacity for 
leadership which entitled them to their as- 
cendency, the chamber referred ,the question 
of this demand to a committee, which was in- 
structed to report the following day. At the 
time appointed the committee reported that 
it had been unable to review all the facts and 
asked for more time. The Duma mean- 
while adjourned until the hour at which the 
report was to be made. The government 
and Premier, however, without waiting for 
any further consideration of the matter, pro- 


The Duma's 
Dignified 
Conduct. 











Photograph by Pach, N, Y. 


BARON KENTARO KANEKO. 
(Who, it was reported last month, will succeed 
Viscount Aoki as Japanese Ambassador to the United 
States.) 


mulgated the ukase of dissolution. Nine of 
the accused deputies were at once arrested, the 
other seven being in hiding. Extensive pre- 
cautions were taken by the administration 
throughout the entire empire to prevent dis- 
order. A few mutinies and small riots oc- 
curred, but no movement of large extent. 
Indeed, the country received the news with 
great calmness, and it seems likely that 
some time will elapse before the active re- 
sponse of the nation is heard. It is signifi- 
cant that all the reactionary organizations, 
including the famous, or infamous, Union of 
the Russian People, openly rejoice at this 
suppression of constitutionalism. “The Czar 
is reported to have telegraphed to the notori- 
ous Dr. Dubrevin, president of this Union 
of the Russian People, expressing the hope 
that this organization would “ teach Russians 
to be law-abiding, obedient, and orderly.” 


ace while very little practical or use- 
of the ful legislation was accomplished 
‘by this second Duma in its short 

life of three months, its very existence as 
a deliberative and educational body has been 
of immense value to the country. Both 
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Dumas have set the Russian people thinking. 
It is interesting to record that the press of 
Moscow and St. Petersburg, with the excep- 
tions of the official Rossia and the reactionary 
Novoye Vremya, criticise the government’s 
action in dissolving Parliament: without wait- 
ing for the report of its committee on the 
suspension of members charged with crime. 
The latter journal criticised the second 
Duma as “a body of popular ignorance, 
Constitutional Democrats, Jesuitism, and 
revolutionary stupidity.” The Slovo, how- 
ever, which has up to the present sternly 
condemned all alleged revolutionary activity 
on the part of the Duma, declares that the 
Premier’s ultimatum was contrary to the dig- 
nity of Parliament in a constitutional mon- 
archy. “ The government’s action is uncon- 
stitutional and insincere.” Meanwhile, the 
non-Russian nationalities of the empire have 
made some orderly progress. ‘The Finnish 
national Landtag, the first national assem- 
bly of the world in which women deputies 
appear and the first in which the Socialists 
are the strongest party, began its sessions on 
May 23. It would seem to be another illus- 
tration of the age-long misfortune of Poland 
that the Polish Home-Rule bill, introduced 
in the Duma on April 23, should have been 
caught by the dissolution and left, as it were, 
hanging in the air... A digest of this bill, 
with Russian and Polish comment, is found 
on another page this month. 


iii Isolated instances of anti-Japan- 
tween Japan and ese feeling on the Pacific Coast, 

‘ including attacks on_ several 
Japanese restaurants in San Francisco by 
labor-union rioters, while occasioning a great 
deal of war talk in the sensational press of 
both this country and Japan, have not had 
the slightest influence upon the correct dip- 
lomatic attitude and the highly friendly 
feelings between the governments of Wash- 
ington and Tokio, nor between the great 
masses of the Japanese and American peo- 
ples. Undoubtedly a strong feeling exists 
in California and our other Pacific States 
against the immigration of Japanese or other 
Oriental people in large numbers. Undoubt- 
edly, also, the labor-union sentiment of the 
large cities on the Pacific is particularly hos- 
tile to Japanese, since these people are not 
organized into unions. But the whole situ- 
ation has undoubtedly been grossly exagger- 
ated. That there exists a popular sentiment 
of any depth in this country unfriendly to 
the Japanese people is no more true than that 
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HON. THOMAS J. O'BRIEN, OF MICHIGAN, 
(Who succeeds Hon. Luke E.- Wright as our Ambassador to Japan.) 


there exists among the people of Japan an 
unfriendly feeling to our own population. 
Close observers of conditions in the Mi- 
kado’s empire believe that much of the pop- 
ular and journalistic jingoism in Japan has 
been fomented for political purposes at home. 
The so-called Progressive party, under the 
leadership. of Count Okuma, perhaps the 
most prominent Japanese Chauvinist, is wag- 
ing a bitter campaign against the party in 
power, its animosity extending even to the 
present Japanese Ambassador at Washing- 
ton, Viscount Aoki. 


It was generally believed last 
month that Ambassador Aoki 
would be recalled and succeeded 
by Baron Kentaro Kaneko. During the 
Russo-Japanese War and the negotiations 


A Perfect 
Official 
Understanding. 


which followed hostilities, it will be remem- 
bered, Baron Kaneko took a prominent 
part in the negotiations which, upon the ini- 
tiative of President Roosevelt, finally re- 
sulted in the conclusion of peace. This 
statesman’s friendly feelings toward the 
United States (he is himself a Harvard 
graduate and speaks English perfectly) are 
well known. No better method could be 
desired on the part of the Tokio government 
of emphasizing Japan’s friendly feelings 
toward the United States and the Amer- 
ican people. We ourselves are sending one 
of our ablest diplomats of the new Amer- 
ican school to the Japanese capital. Min- 
ister Thomas J. O’Brien, of Michigan, 
who has up to the present been United 
States Minister to Denmark, goes to Tokio 
to be our Ambassador, succeeding Hon. 
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KING OSCAR AND QUEEN SOPHIA, OF. SWEDEN, 
(Who have just celebrated their golden wedding.) 


Luke FE. Wright. A _ further evidence 
of the correct and friendly attitude of the 
Mikado’s government was the official direc- 
tions issued on June 13 to the newspapers of 
the empire to abstain from the publication 
of any matter of an inflammatory or agitat- 
ing nature upon the Pacific Coast question. 
One of the results of the recent Franco- 
Japanese understanding (signed at Paris and 
Tokio in May) was the tender by France 
of her good offices to the United States in 
case she might be of service in promoting a 
better understanding between the United 
States and Japan covering their respective 
interests in all parts of the world, particu- 
larly in the Far East. The attitude of the 
United States Government in this matter is 
that of cordial appreciation of French inter- 
est but inability to recognize any features of 
present or past situations between the two 
nations which might preclude the most 
straightforward and direct dealing. From a 
diplomatic viewpoint the San Francisco in- 
cident is already closed. Those Japanese in- 
dividuals who have suffered as a result of 
mob attack in San Francisco can, under the 
State code of California, recover damages 
from the city authorities, 


While Russia seethes with dis- 
content and revolution her Scan- 
dinavian neighbor nations are 
pursuing their quiet, orderly way, peacefully 
celebrating events of social and scientific im- 
port. The health of King Oscar of Sweden 
has so improved that early in June he re- 
sumed the reins of government, which he 
relinquished on December 14 last, when he 
appointed Prince Gustav, the crown prince, 
to act as regent. On June 6 he and his 
Queen Sophia celebrated their golden wed- 
ding. The Swedish monarchs are much be- 
loved, and it seems appropriate that the large 
sum of money raised as a gift by the nation 
to commemorate this occasion should have 
been devoted by them to pay the admission 
for poor patients to the sanitarium for con- 
sumptives which was founded on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the King’s reign with 
money raised by the nation in the same way 
and presented to the King. During late 
May and early June, also, patriotic Swedes 
all over the world celebrated the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Linnzus, 
the famous Swedish botanist and naturalist. 
An interpretation of Linnzus’ work will be 
found in our “‘ Leading Articles,” 


Peaceful, 
Happy 
Sweden. 





RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From May 20 to June 19, 1907.) 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


May 21.—Hearings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on charges by the Cen- 
tral Freight Association of discrimination in 
railroad rates in favor of the Standard Oil 
Company are begun in Washington.... Mayor 
Busse, of Chicago, transfers the entire police 








HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD, OF ALABAMA. 


(Appointed United States Senator to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Senator Morgan.) 


force of the Tenderloin district in an attempt 
to better conditions there. 

May 22—The New York Legislature passes 
the Public Utilities bill. 

May 23—Governor Hughes, of New York, 
sends a special message to the legislature, urg- 
ing the passage of the bill for recounting the 
votes in the New York City mayoralty election 
of 1905.... The New York Legislature passes a 
2-cent-fare bill. 

May 27.—The United States Supreme Court 
adjourns until October 14. 

June 4.—President Roosevelt appoints John 
C. Capers, of South Carolina, as Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue ad interim. 

June 5.—An order issued by President Roose- 
velt prohibits persons in the classified civil ser- 
vice from taking an active part in politics. 

June 6.—Pennsylvania Republicans indorse 


the candidacy of Senator Knox for the Presi- 
dency....Governor Hughes, of New York, 
signs the Public Utilities bill.... Mayor Mc- 
Clellan, of New York, sends to the State Legis- 
lature a statement of his position on the Re- 
count bill. 


June 12.—Secretary of the Treasury Cortel- 
you calls on the depository banks for $30,000;000 
to be used in the redemption of Government 
bonds.... The Government brings suit in Phila- 
delphia to dissolve the alleged combination of 
anthracite coal railroads. 


June 13—Mayor Eugene Schmitz, of San 
Francisco, is found guilty of extorting money 
from keepers of French restaurants. 


June 17.—Federal Judge McPherson, of Kan- 
sas City, enjoins the State of Missouri from en- 
forcing a maximum freight law and in the 2- 
cent passenger rate case orders that the law be 
tried out for three months. ...Governor Comer, 
of Alabama, appointed ex-Congressman John 
H. Bankhead (Dem.) United States Senator to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of John T. 
Morgan. 

June 18—Governor Hughes, of New York, 
signs the bill providing for a recount of the 
votes cast in the New York municipal election 
of 1905....The Federal Grand Jury indicts the 
Central Vermont Railroad for giving rebates 
on coffee shipments. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


May 20.—The Russian Duma passes a reso- 
lution denouncing the plot against the Czar; 
Premier Stolypin gives an account of the dis- 
covery of the plot. 


May 21.—-The Irish Nationalist Convention at 
Dublin peo rejects the Birrell Home 
Rule bill....Mr. T. W. Russell, M. P., is ap- 
pointed vice-president of the Irish Department 
of Agriculture. 


May 22.—The Finnish Diet, which was 
elected under the new constitution, assembles 
. The French cabinet agrees on a bill to sup- 
press adulterated wines in the interest of grow- 
ers in the south....The annual convention of 
the United Irish League of Great Britain is held 
in Dublin. 


May 23.—Premier Stolypin, of Russia, ex- 
plains the government’s scheme of land reform 
to the Duma....Nineteen women members are 
present in the new Finnish Parliament. 

May 24.—The second ballots in the Austrian 
general election result as follows: Socialists, 
83; Christian Socialists, 67; German Clericals, 
29; German Progressives, 23; German Radicals, 
24; German Agrarians, 21; the remaining 152 
are divided among fifteen different groups. 

May 25.—The Czar’s speech is read at the 
formal opening of the Finnish Parliament.... 
Premier Stolypin, of Russia, summons to St. 
Petersburg the governors of provinces where 
agrarian uprisings are serious. 

May 27.—The Viceroy of India withholds his 
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consent to the Punjaub Colonization bill. . 
The Government of Ecuador is collecting forces 
in the central provinces to crush the rebellion. 


May 28.—The Australian premiers assemble 
in conference at Brisbane....The Russian 
Duma rejects a resolution condemning terror- 
ism by a vote of 219 to 146....Lord Methuen 
is made British commander-in- -chief in South 
Africa. 

May 30.—The Russian Social-Democrats in 
session in London decide to sever all relations 
with the Constitutional Democrats and other 
Liberal parties in Russia. 

May 31.—King Charles of Portugal consents 
to receive deputations from the houses of Par- 
liament and supports their views. 

June 2.—The Russian Social-Democratic con- 
gress in London passes a resolution condemning 
terrorism and favoring a continuance of the 
Duma, 
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June 3—The British Prime Minister an- 
nounces the withdrawal of the Irish Home Rule 
bill....The Russian Duma rejects two stringent 
measures ordered by Premier Stolypin to sup- 
press sedition. 

June 5.—A bill is introduced in the French 
Chamber of Deputies to raise the tariff on oil 
in order to stimulate the alcohol trade and aid 
the wine-growers. 

June 8.—Radical members of the Russian 
Duma are defeated in an attempt to instruct the 
agrarian commission to adopt the principle of 
compulsory expropriation. 

June 10.—The Amnesty bill in the. Russian 
Duma is referred to a committee by a vote of 
260 to 165....The Progressive party in Japan 
adopts ant-- American resolutions for use in the 
spring elections....Mayors and city councils in 
the south of France resign as a protest against 
the government’s attitude toward oa wine- 
growing districts. 


June 11.—The Nationalist party in the British 
House of Commons decides to oppose the gov- 
ernment’s Army bill and to open a campaign for 
Home Rule. 


June 12.—The strike of the municipal govern- 
ments in the south of France continues. 


June 13.—The French Chamber of Deputies, 
by a vote of 310 to 261, adopts the first clause 
of a bill for the relief of wine-growers, designed 
to prevent fraud. 

June 14.—Premier Stolypin, of Russia, pre- 
sents to the Duma a demand for the suspension 
of Social-Demccratic members, in order to try 
them for treason....The Norwegian Parlia- 
ment votes to grant female suffrage to about 
300,000 persons; the voters must be twenty-five 
years old, and either they or their husbands 
must pay taxes on an income of $118 in cities 
and $84 in the country. 

June 15.—The Russian Duma is dissolved; a 
motion in the upper house to reform the ruling 
Senate by the appointment of a Senate Premier 
outranking the cabinet ministers and the re- 
moval of the body from the control of the Min- 
ister of Justice is defeated by a vote of 75 to 71. 

June 17.—The Austrian Reichsrath assembles. 


June 18—The French Chamber of Deputies, 
by a vote of 412 to 158, sustains Premier Clé- 
menceau’s decision to suppress by force the agita- 
tion in the wine-growing district of southern 
France....A battalion of sappers mutinies at 
Kiev, Russia; the outbreak is suppressed; the 
province of Vologda is declared in a minor state 
of siege; a convention of Social-Democrats is 
broken up by the police. 


June 19.—Meetings of Russian railway dele- 
gates are dispersed by Cossacks. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


May 25.—France makes public her demands 
on Morocco, which include the settlement of 
all claims, the carrying out of the convention at 
Algeciras in 1902, and the punishment of vari- 
ous trouble-makers....Secretary Root takes 
action through the United States Department 
of Justice for the protection of Japanese from 
ill treatment in San Francisco, and also calls on 
the State of California to perform its duty under 
the treaty with Japan. 


. 
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June 1.—It is announced from Paris that 
France is waiting for the United States to take 
the initiative in negotiations for a tariff ar- 
rangement....A proclamation putting the new 
commercial agreement with Germany into effect 
is issued by President Roosevelt (see page 47). 

June 7.--The United States declines the good 
offices of France to further a convention with 
Japan, on the ground that no alliance is needed; 
the text of the Franco-Japanese convention as 
printed in Paris guarantees the integrity of 
China and the maintenance of the status quo 
in the Far East. 

June to.—The Franco-Japanese convention is 
signed at Paris by the Foreign Minister, M. 
Pichon, and Minister Kurino. 

June 11—It is reported that Nicaraguans, 
assisted by Salvador revolutionists, have cap- 
tured Acajutla....The British Foreign Secre- 
tary, Sir Edward Grey, informs the House of 
Commons that he hopes to obtain for Great 
Britain the advantages which Germany has de- 
rived from the United States under the new 
tariff agreement. 

June 12.—Advices from London indicate that 
an accord has been reached between Great Brit- 
ain and America regarding certain questions -at 
the peace conference to be held at The Hague. 


June 15.—The Second Peace Conference at 
The Hague is opened by the Dutch Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; M. Nelidoff is chosen presi- 
dent; he characterizes the idea of universal 
peace as purely chimerical. 

June 18.—The British Foreign Office proposes 
to the United States the extension of the New- 
foundland modus vivendi to cover the next sea- 
son’s fisheries, 

June 19.—General Porter, at the second ses- 
sion of the Hague Conference, announces that 
the United States reserves the right to intro- 
duce the question of limitation of armament and 
the Drago Doctrine. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


May 29.—The funeral of Mrs. McKinley, 
the widow of the President, is held at Canton, 
Ohio; President Roosevelt, four members of 
the cabinet, and other well-known persons at- 
tend. 

May 30—A White Star Line service is 
opened between New York and Southampton 
by the steamship Adriatic....President Roose- 
velt speaks at Indianapolis at the unveiling of a 
monument to General, Lawton. 

May 31.—A general strike of the French 
naval reserves, comprising practically all sea- 
men, ’longshoremen, and fishermen, begins at 
all French ports....President Roosevelt makes 
three addresses at Lansing, Mich. 

June 1.—The Waters-Pierce Oil Company, of 
Missouri, is adjudged guilty of violating the 
anti-trust laws of Texas, convicted of having 
entered the State by fraud, and fined $1,623, 900 ; 
the State’s request for ouster proceedings is 
granted. 

June 3—An advance in wages averaging 5 
per cent. goes into effect in practically every 
cotton mill in northern New England; nearly 
200,000 operators are affected....The jury in 
the trial of Haywood for the assassination of 


ex-Governor Steunenberg, of Idaho, is com- 
pleted and sworn in....The Jefferson Davis 
memorial is unveiled at Richmond (see page 
40). 

June 4—-The monthly government crop re- 
port shows the lowest average for the growing 
crop in ten years. 

June 5.—The strike of French seamen comes 
to an end....Richard Croker’s Orby wins the 
Derby....The Empress of Japan makes an ad- 


dress at a meeting of the Red Cross in Tokio 
.. Alfred Horsley, known as Harry Orchard, 

confesses on the stand in the Haywood trial at 

Boise, Idaho, to a series of revolting crimes. 


June 6.—The golden wedding of King Oscar 





DR. MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 
(Appointed United States Minister to Denmark.) 


and Queen Sophia is celebrated throughout 
Sweden. 

June 7.—The first International Horse Show 
is opened in London. 

June 8—The Czar of Russia approves the 
recommendation of the Council of Ministers in 
favor of building a railroad from Tomsk to Ber- 
ing Strait and a tunnel under the Strait... .Es- 
timates of damage caused by the cyclone at 
Kurrachi, India, are between $3,000,000 and 
$6,000,000. . . Twenty- -one persons are killed by 
a cloudburst ‘which destroys the village of Gra- 
dyville, Ky. 

June 9.—In a race from New York to Ber- 
muda, the schooner yacht Dervish wins, her time 
for the 650 miles being 91 hours and 50 minutes. 

June 10.—The eighth International Red Cross 
Conference begins its session in London.... 
Twenty-eight persons, including twelve women 
and children, are lost in ‘the sinking of a French 
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schooner off Barbadoes....President Roosevelt 
makes two addresses and reviews naval and 
military parades at the Jamestown Exposition 

..A launch from the battleship Minnesota, 
with six midshipmen, a second-lieutenant of 
marines, and five enlisted men aboard is sunk in 
Hampton Roads. 

June 12.—President Roosevelt arrives at Oys- 
ter Bay, his summer home. 

June 13.—The ’longshoremen’s strike in New 
York City is formally declared off; about 12,000 
strikers apply for work at the various piers. 

June 17.—Darwin P. Kingsley is elected pres- 
ident of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, succeeding Alexander E. Orr 

June 19.—The city of Hamburg votes $14,- 
375,000 for the extension of the port....The 
German Kaiser reviews nearly all the warships 
of the German navy at Kiel. 

OBITUARY. 

May 20.—Dr. Frank Lowber James, a leading 
authority on microscopy, 66....Dr. John H. 
Packard, a well-known Philadelphia physician 
and author, 75....Sir T. W. White, Bart., 79. 

May 21.—Sir Joseph Fayrer, Bart., physician 
extraordinary to the King of England, Baek 
Ex-Congressman John Quincy Underhill, of 
New York, 59....William F. Luxton, a leading 
journalist of Manitoba, 62. 

May 22.—George Henry Fink, known as the 
father of the British House of Commons, 72 
....Dr. Augustus Charles Bernays, a _ noted 
surgeon of St. Louis, 63....Samuel Lord Mor- 
ison, a well-known New York engineer, 55.. 
Mrs. Ella Farman Pratt, author of books for 
young people, 64.. Justice James W. Dunwell, 
of the New York ‘Supreme Court, 58. 

May 24.—Ex-United States Senator John Pat- 
ton, of Michigan, 56....General Henry S. Tur- 
ill, U. S. A., retired, 65. 

May 25.—Rev. Edward Payson Terhune. of 
New York, 76....Theodore Tilton, author, edi- 
tor, and lecturer, 72....Joseph L. Stickney, the 
war ccrrespondent, 58....Baron von Roggen- 
bach, late Foreign Minister of Baden, 78....W. 
M. Wood, former editor of the Times of India, 
78....Most Rev. Augustin Tovar, Archbishop 
of Lima, Peru. 

May 26.—Mrs. Ida McKinley, widow of the 
President, ..-Prof. Albert Harkness, the 
classical scholar and author, 84....Col. Alex- 
andre Cesarin, painter, sculptor, writer, and sol- 
dier....Dr. Emile R. Steinbach, the Austrian 
writer on legal subjects, 509. 

May 29.—Rt. Rev. A. T. Lloyd, D. D., Bishop 
of Newcastle, 63. 

May 31.—Karl Blind, the German patriot, 81. 

June 1.—General Billot, three times French 
Minister of War, 79. 

June 2.—Ex-United States Senator William 
r. Sheffield, of Rhode Island, 88... .Judge Wil- 
liam K. Townsend, of New Haven, Conn., 58 
....William J. Fryer, a well-known architect 
and _ consulting engineer of New York, 65. 

June 3—Gen. Thomas Howard Ruger, U. S. 
A., retired, 74. 

June 4.—Dr. Felix Formento, a prominent 
New Orleans physician, 70....Erskine Uhl, sec- 
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retary of the International Committee of the 
Y.. MoaG..2A., 

June 6.—Helen M. Gougar, temperance leader 
and lecturer, 64. 

June 7.—Prof. Alfred Newton, pioneer in 
English aaeltiniad for the protection of birds, 
78....Edward John Routh, of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, a famous mathematical coach, 76....Ex- 
Judge Lewis B. France, of Denver, author of 
books. of outdoor life, 74. 

June 8.—Dr. W. G. Neville, president of the 
Presbyterian College of South Carolina, 52.... 
Germania Goodrich Alvord, for many years 
superintendent of public schools in Illinois, 84 

. George W. Liniger, of Omaha, art collector 
and Egyptologist, 72. 





THE LATE JOHN T. MORGAN, 


(For thirty years United States Senator from 
Alabama.) 


June 9.—Julia Magruder, the novelist, 53. 

June 11.—United States Senator John Tyler 
Morgan, of Alabama, 82....Clovis Hugues, 
French poet and publicist, 55. 

June 12—Henry G. Hanks, a California pio- 
neer and former State mineralogist, 81. 

June 13—Mrs: W. G. Jones, for many years 
a popular New York actress, 79. 

June 14.—General Bartolome Maso, Presi- 
dent of the embryo Cuban Republic before the 
Spanish-American War, 73. 

June 17.—Associate Justice Charles Fuller 
Woodward, of the Supreme Court of Maine, 59. 

June 18.—Prof. Alexander Stewart Herschel, 
the distinguished British astronomer. 

June 19.—Henry Bruce Beach, of Hartford, 
inventor of the well-known Beach boiler, go. 
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IN BARRACKS AT THE HAGUE. 

The two quacks, England and America, are represented as calling attention to the diplomatists (Euro- 
pean big guns). They are somewhat preoccupied discussing among thenselves the question of whether 
their voices shall be silenced in military wars. But whatever happens, they will still be kept for royal 
salutes and for suppressing -civil wars!—From Papagallo (Bologna). 


























THE BATTLESHIP ACCORDION. “COME DOWN!” 
When folded up, nothing could look more like dis- Baroness von Suttner (carrying an invitation to 
‘ armament. This cartoon (from Ulk, Berlin) indi- the Peace Conference) invites Mars to come down 
cates the German suspicion of England's peace pro- from his pedestal._-From Lustige Blitter (Berlin). 


testations. 
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“ SITTING ON THE LID” IN JAPAN. 








Krom the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 
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DOESN’T KNOW IT’S LOADED. 
From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York). 








LITILE JAP (to Uncle Sam): “ Don’t step on the 
tail of my coat!”—-From the News (Baltimore), 
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THE JAPANESE BOGIE MAN DOESN’? SCARE UNCLE SAM. 
The face of the real Jap shows reassuringly behind the war monster the Jingoes would 


have us believe in. 
From the Saturday Globe (Utiea, N. Y.). 
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WHO SAID, ‘f TROUBLE.” ? 


WilAT GOES UP MUST COME DOWN! 


From the Evening Mail (New York). From the News (Baltimore). 
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NO OCCASION FOR GENERAL ALARM. 
PRESIDENT ROOSEVFLT: ‘* Don’t be afraid, gentlemen; he will hurt only the crooks.” 
From the Saturday Globe (Utica, N. Y.). 

















ROBBING PETER TO PAY PETER. 
“We've been fined $69,728,489.37, John!” 
“Good! Put oil up a cent and a half till the 





fine’s paid! ’’—From the News (Baltimore). 
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T WILL BE EASIER . 
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LEGAL WAR ON THE HARD COAL TRUST, 
Work for the breaker. 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 


YORK LEGISLATIVE 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE NEW 
SESSION OF 1907. 
From the Press (New York). 
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** WHEREAT IT WAS MUCH CAST DOWN.’’—Theodore 


Roosevelt, “ Wunting Big Game. 
From the Herald (New York). 





MAP OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE AS IT LOOKS TO 
ILLINOIS. 
From the /nter-Ocean (Chicago). 





F : : ’ PREPTY GOOD AT ‘ WINNING THE WEST” HIMSELF, 
UNCLE Sam (to the President) : ‘‘ Here, Theodore, R im 
drop that and get back to your old job.” From the Ilade (Toledo). 


From the Blade (Toledo). ——— 
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RECIPROCITY, 


One good lift deserves another. VACATION TIME ON SAGAMORE TILL. 


From the Journal (Minneapolis). From the Tribune (Minneapolis). 
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A NEW FIGURE ON THE MAP. 


An Uncle Sam of Central America would be wel- 


comed by his friends to the north. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 











ANOTHER ENTRY. 


From the Press (New York). 





“CAN IT BE POSSIBLE?” 
From the Evening Mail (New York). 
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Bureaucrat: “ Thank Heaven I’m in Russia!” 
From the Evening Telegram (New York). 














THE CASE OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


BY JAMES 


AN FRANCISCO is a typical American 
community. There is nothing abnormal 
about it. It was founded by the pick of 
American manhood. Attracted by the gold 
discovery, there also came to San Francisco 
in the early days a turbulent and disorderly 
element, and when, by ballot-box stuffing, 
this element secured the municipal offices, the 
famous Vigilance Committee was organized 
and a strong and clean government estab- 
lished, which lasted for a generation. What 
is not generally understood, is the fact that 
the Vigilance Committee condemned no one 
without an orderly trial. It was extra-legal, 
but wrought no injustice. 

After the lapse of time, as in other Ameri- 
can cities, corrupt political bossism tempora- 
rily established itself, but was speedily put 
down. We are just witnessing one of those 
recurrent episodes. After ten years of clean 
government the Schmitz-Ruef administration 
was given a brief lease of power by the mis- 
guided votes of labor-unionists, and corrup- 
tion became rampant. Practically a unani- 
mous press condemned it, and under the lead- 
ership of Rudolph Spreckels the citizens have 
destroyed it by simply using legal methods, 
indictment and trial by: judge and jury. 
District-Attorney Langdon, who was elected 
on the Union-Labor ticket; Francis J. 
Heney, Assistant District-Attorney, appointed 
as special prosecutor and who had distin- 
tinguished himself in the prosecution of the 
Oregon land frauds, and William J. Burns, 
secret service detective, simply collected 
legal evidence and made the task easy. 
So, far from irregular Vigilance-Committee 
methods, which are believed by the people of 
the East to have recently prevailed in San 
Francisco, the prosecution has, while destroy- 
ing graft and corruption, maintained the dig- 
nity and proved the efficacy of the law. San 
Francisco is a law-abiding community, .and, 
as in this instance, has rendered a conspicu- 
ous service to the cause of law and order 
which other communities might well emulate. 
It has, by the conviction of Schmitz, pre- 
served the fine traditions of its past and saved 
the honor of its name. 

In the prosecution of offenders, as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has said in encouraging Mr. 
Heney in San Francisco and in Oregon, the 
keynote of the campaign has been, “ My 


D. PHELAN. 

spear knows no brother.” Since the prosecu- 
tion began to expose the criminality of 
Schmitz and Ruef and their satellites many 
citizens of heretofore good reputation, as of- 
ficers of public-service corporations, have been 
caught in the dragnet. “hey had given 
bribes. “The prosecuticn has won the confi- 
dence of the people by declaring that the 
law is no respecter of persons, and the guilty, 
whoever they may be, must suffer alike. As a 
result, San Francisco will now enjoy good 
and stable government for ten years, or until 
men forget the lesson of this prosecution. 
Meantime, and until the election in Novem- 
ber and the inauguration of a new govern- 
ment in January next, the Board of Super- 
visors, thirteen out of the eighteen of whom 
have made full confessions of guilt, will sit 
and act under the suggestions of the District- 
Attorney and the grand jury. ‘They have 
been promised immunity for good behavior. 
‘This was the only practical course open, be- 
cause, in the first place, their confessions 
made possibie the indictment of the principal 
offenders in office and out of office who 
tempted ‘them with bribes, and, secondly, 
should they have been removed, the corrupt 
Mayor would have had the power of ap- 
pointment; so that conditions would inevita- 
bly have been worse. 

I have said that the workingmen were 
misled. They believed, in voting for their 
candidates, that they would secure a govern- 
ment devoted to the interests of the common 
people. Unfortunately, the idea of class 
government had been impressed upon them, 
but in every instance they have been betrayed. 
Their Mayor served only the corrupt cor- 
porate interests, and their Supervisors vio- 
lated their pledges, as, for instance, in voting 
for the gas rate, allowing 85 cents a thou- 
sand in consideration of a bribe when the 
platform on which they were chosen calied 
for a 75-cent rate. For a bribe they per- 
mitted disfiguring and dangerous overhead 
trolley and poles to be used by the street- 
railway corporations, which hoped to save 
platform expense by the introduction of cars 
of a larger size, manned by the same employees 
as the smaller cars of the cable system, thus 
increasing the labor of the men without in- 
creasing their pay. So the Union-Labor ad- 
ministration has been a great injury to the 
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men who voted for its election and to the 
city at large, a fact which the workingmen 
now realize. Their best and most disinter- 
ested leaders, as well as the national conven- 
tions of the American Federation of Labor, 
have deprecated the entrance of the unions, as 
such, into politics, on account of the tendency 
such a course has to destroy the beneficent 
and helpful purposes of organized labor. 
If there was an idea in the minds of the men 
that in case of strikes and lockouts the munici- 
pal government could and would help them, 
that idea is exploded, because law and order 
must and will be maintained in every Ameri- 
can community, no matter what may be the 
character of the administration. The courts 
will maintain it and the State and federal 
governments are within easy call. It is gen- 
erally agreed among the men _ themselves, 
after bitter experience, that strikes suffer 
rather than gain by acts of violence. It is 
conceded that it is the plain duty of the 
sworn officers of the law not only to punish 
acts of violence but, better, to prevent such 
acts, and thus save the hot-heads and the ir- 
responsible from the consequences of their 
own folly. 

Last November there was an election in 
San Francisco, when four judges of the Su- 
perior Court were to be elected. “ Boss” 
Ruef was then in the full possession of his 
usurped power. He dictated nominations 
and made combinations with a view to elect- 
ing his own men, and yet, when the votes 
were counted, it was found that the people 
had risen superior to his machinations and 
elected three good men out of four, losing the 
fourth by a very narrow margin. This re- 
sult was very cheering to the good citizens 
of San Francisco, and is a safe augury of the 
results of the coming municipal election in 
November, when, no doubt, honorable men 
will be chosen to perform their duty under 
the law, which has been exalted and made 
more sacred by the events of the last six 
months. 

It is true that outside the building trades, 
—where harmony prevails,—there are sev- 
eral strikes in progress at this time, in- 
cluding brewery workmen, telephone girls, 
laundry employees, and street-car men. The 
latter is the only serious strike and, with 
non-union platform men, the cars are being 
operated over all the lines during the day- 
time. On account of high rents for modest 
homes and flats, the men sought higher com- 
pensation, a proposition to which the railroad 
company did not yield. The rapid building, 
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however, will soon remove this cause of com- 
plaint, and it is expected that by the supply 
meeting the demand, a natural process, these 
difficulties will adjust themselves. 

The Japanese are objected to on the broad 
American ground of non-assimilability, but 
the Japanese question has been unfairly 
introduced at this time. There is prac- 
tically no racial prejudice, but the working- 
men have been urged not to patronize the 
Japanese restaurants, for instance, because 
they are conducted by non-union help, and 
when union men were found in an es- 
tablishment they were rudely disciplined. 
This is a phase of the boycott, and does not 
rise to the dignity of an international ques- 
tion. San Francisco may be exposed for 
these reasons to occasional turbulence,—a 
manifestation of “ Western exuberance,” or 
“ frontier rufhanism,” as it has been called,— 
but shall we condemn the air because it is the 
element of storms and hurricanes? ‘These 
tempests which sweep over democratic com- 
munities sometimes clarify the atmosphere, 
and are soon over; and out of our local 
troubles will come a cleaner government, a 
better conception of the labor question by 
employer and employee, and a stronger loy- 
alty to the law, which, like a rock, stands 
unshaken under the folds of the flag, guaran- 
teeing a square deal, equal rights, and stable 
rule. 

San Francisco can, with confidence, appeal 
to the people of the East for a better under- 
standing of her case. She has just suffered 
the destruction of $500,000,000 of prop- 
erty, collected $180,000,000 of insurance, and 
has recovered in twelve months the position 
which she had always enjoyed as the chief 
city of the United States on the greatest of 
the world’s oceans. The unparalleled re- 
sources of California, the commerce and trade 
of the sea, the enterprise of her citizens, re- 
main intact, and the only problem after the 
fire was the re-housing of business. This has 
been done in temporary structures, and now 
the work of, permanent construction is under 
way. As Baltimore and Chicago sought East- 
ern financial assistance, so now must San 
Francisco. Heretofore San Francisco was 
financially independent, and at the time of 
the fire owed no money to the East. The 
rates of interest were lower than in any other 
American city, and the wealth of mine and 
field poured in an unceasing stream into her 
lap. That fact, uninterrupted to-day, en- 
ables her to engage capital. Neither did the 
municipality as such owe any money, for, ex- 
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ceptional among the cities of the world, the 
debt of San Francisco, with $400,000,000 of 
assessed property is, to-day, only $5,000,000. 
There has been absolutely no diminution 
since the fire in customs receipts, now about 
$10,000,000 a year, nor in bank clearings, 
which last year amounted to $2,074,000,000. 

In everything that goes to make the city 
great San Francisco, crippled as she is, has 
not only maintained her prestige, but in- 
creased the volume of her trade. The simple 
fact is that San Francisco is a natural city, 
with every resource necessary for the main- 
tenance of a large population, and will so 
remain to the end. ‘The affectionate regard 
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in which she is held has been demonstrated 
by the noble response made by the East when 
her needs became known in the hour of 
distress. And she is bent upon justifying 
the faith of her friends by her speedy re- 
habilitation. So far as human hands can 
accomplish it, she will seek to fulfil her 
destiny, preordained by nature, by dedicating 
her matchiess harbor and by developing her 
diversified resources for the uses of that com- 
merce and trade which the great ocean at her 
doors requires and demands. ‘There is no 
reason why San Francisco should not durin 
the next five years recover her losses, and ia 
the next generation double her population. 
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THE MONUMENT TO JEFFERSON DAVIS, UNVEILED AT RICHMOND ON JUNE 3. 


THE SOUTH’S CARE FOR HER CONFEDERATE 
VETERANS. 


BY WILLIAM 


(Professor of Economics 


A! the end of May the old capital of the 

Confederacy welcomed back, for what 
was probably their last great gathering, the 
surviving veterans who wore the gray. This 
reunion of the United Confederate Veterans 
was an occasion when enthusiasm and loyalty 
to sacred memories reached a high tide. The 
old soldiers were in the well-loved capital of 
the Confederacy, which they had fought so 
long and bravely to defend. At other re- 
unions they had paid honors to their military 
leaders. This time they were assembled to 
honor the memory of the great political 


H. GLASSON. 


in Trinity College, N. C.) 

leader of the Confederacy. In any of sev- 
eral years past Richmond could doubtless 
have had the reunion, but she wisely waited 
until the unveiling of the monument to Jef- 
ferson Davis might claim first place in the 
minds and hearts of the thousands who gath- 
ered from all over the South to the city where 
he had presided over their affairs of state 
through years of desperate struggle. Many 
were drawn from distant States by a strong 
sense of loyalty to the name and memory of 
the dead leader. The South had already 
erected monuments to Lee, Jackson, Gordon, 
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and other noted leaders on the field of battle. 
Now came the fruition of long years of pa- 
tient and devoted effort in the dedication of 
the imposing monument to President Davis. 
That this time had come was due to the 
work of the women of the South, who, in 
the United Daughters of the Confederacy 
and the Davis Monument Association, had 
collected the funds which made the memorial 
possible, 

It is estimated that there were 75,000 or 
80,000 people at the reunion, of whom per- 
haps 15,000 were actual veterans. The others 
were brothers, sisters, wives, widows, chil- 
dren, and grandchildren of Confederate sol- 
diers, and numerous interested visitors. The 
United Confederate Veterans, the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, the United 
Sons of the Confederacy, and several auxil- 
iary and memorial associations were repre- 
sented. Gen. Stephen D. Lee, of Missis- 
sippi, the commander of the Confederate 
Veterans, presided at the principal events. 
The social features of the reunion were 
graced by the presence of such notable South- 
ern women as Mrs. Margaret Howell Hayes, 
daughter of Jefferson Davis; Miss Mary 
Custis Lee, daughter of Gen. Robert E. 
Lee; Mrs. ‘‘ Stonewall” Jackson, widow of 
the Confederacy’s “‘ Cromwellian soldier ” ; 
Mrs, J. E. B. Stuart, widow of the dashing 
cavalryman; Miss Daisy Hampton, daughter 
of Gen. Wade Hampton, and Mrs. W. 
H. F. (“ Rooney”) Lee. Full of pathos 
was the reception given in the old home of 
Jefferson Davis,—“‘ The White House of 
the Confederacy,’—now a Confederate mu- 
seum. Present were Davis’ daughter and 
her children, and many of the prominent men 
and women of the Confederacy. About them 
were the arms General Lee had borne, the 
sash he had worn, cherished relics of fallen 
leaders, and tangible evidences of the terrific 
struggles of many a battlefield. Over- 
whelmed by the emotions of the occasion, 
many were moved to tears. 

On May 30 occurred the unveiling of the 
equestrian statue to the well-known cavalry 
leader, Gen. J. E. B. Stuart. This was 
erected by the Cavalry Association of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, and was un- 
veiled by Miss Virginia Stuart Waller, 
Stuart’s granddaughter. The principal ora- 
tor of the reunion was Col. Robert EF. Lee, 
Jr., grandson of the Confederate commander. 
His address on June 1 aroused great enthusi- 
asm, both by reason of the personality of the 
speaker and by reason of his vigorous and 
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FIGURE OF JEFFERSON DAVIS ON THE MONUMENT 
AT RICHMOND. 


striking presentation of Southern views on 
the responsibility for slavery, the idea of se- 
cession, and the Civil War. But the most 
significant and culminating event was the 
unveiling of the monument to Jefferson 
Davis, on June 3, the ninety-ninth anni- 
versary of his birth. ‘This day was wholly 
given to the payment of the tribute to the 
memory of the Confederacy’s President. A 
great procession of veterans and others 
marched to the monument, passing, on the 
way, the statues of the soldiers, Lee and 
Stuart. At the time of the unveiling a sus- 
pension of business and trafic was widely 
observed for five minutes throughout the 
South. After an address by Gov. Claude 
Swanson, of Virginia, General Evans de- 
livered the oration of the occasion. ‘The 
unveiling was by Davis’ daughter and her 
two young sons. After the unveiling they 
and others of the family were presented to 
the assemblage and received with wild cheer- 
ing and Confederate yells. The monument 
typifies the vindication of Mr. Davis and 
the cause of the Confederacy for which he 
stood before the world. To the vast assem- 
blage present the Confederacy, though dead, 
was yet deathless. 
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From the National Press Association, Washington. 


COMPANY “A” OF 


The reunion was marked by an absence 
of fatality or serious accident or crime. It 
was a gathering of typical Southern people 
of all classes, law-abiding, kindly, courteous, 
and peaceable. Bishop Gibson, in his sermon 
on President Davis in St. Paul’s Church, on 
the Sunday before the unveiling of the monu- 
ment, alluded to the large number of men in 
the Confederate army of the moral and per- 
sonal type of General Lee. He said that 
King Arthur’s Round ‘Table had one Sir 
Galahad, but that among the Confederates 
were thousands of men as pure and clean in 
their lives, speech, and thought as their own 
women at home. This was illustrated in the 
reunion at Richmond. 

Cherishing the memories of the past and 
defending the righteousness of its acts, vindi- 
cating the character and purposes of their 
President, the Richmond gathering was com- 
posed of patriotic American citizens of the 
present. In the decorations of the city the 
Stars and Stripes were used side by side with 
the colors of the Confederacy. Speakers 
held up to admiration the virtues and bravery 
of the men who wore the blue as well as of 
those who wore the gray. ‘The resolutions 
of the reunion thanked Congress and_ the 
President for returning the captured battle 
flags and for providing for the marking of 
the graves of Confederate soldiers buried in 
Northern soil. Senator Daniel, of Virginia, 
in his tribute to the Confederate soldier, said: 
““ Boys, we are of the same race as the Yan- 
kee, and the same spirit which made Southern 
arms glorious united the hearts of Northern- 
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ers. The courage and gallantry were not 
all on the side of the Confederacy.” 


THE CONFEDERATE ORGANIZATIONS. 


The events at Richmond have centered at- 
tention on the surviving Confederate vet- 
erans. As the years go by, their ranks are 
thinning. According to the best available 
figures, the number of separate enlistments in 
the Confederate army was from 1,239,000 
to 1,400,000. But many of these were re-- 
enlistments, and the terms of service were 
varied. Reduced to enlistments .for a three- 
years’ term of service, the estimated number 
is 1,082,119. There is a lack of data upon 
which to base any trustworthy estimate of 
the number of survivors. 

The principal association of the surviving 
soldiers is the United Confederate Veterans, 
organized at New Orleans on June 10, 1889. 
This body is divided into the Army of 
Northern Virginia Department, the Army 
of ‘Tennessee Department, and the Trans- 
Missississippi Department, each under a de- 
partment commander. State organizations 
are authorized, and are called divisions. The 
number of separate camps is about 1600, and 
the number of members about 75,000. There 
were 1259 camps represented at the Rich- 
mond reunion. Permanent headquarters of 
the association are at New Orleans, La. 

Gen. Stephen D. Lee, of Columbus, 
Miss., the re-elected commander of the Con- 
federate Veterans, saw a great deal of active 
service in the war. He took part in the 
batties around Richmond in 1862, in Second 
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Bull Run, Sharpsburg, the Vicksburg cam- 
paign, and also commanded the Confederates 
in the successful battle of Chickasaw Bayou, 
Miss., and other engagements. General Lee 
was president of the Mississippi Agricultural 
and Mechanical College from 1880 to 1899. 
As president of the Mississippi Historical 
Society, he was influential in securing the 
legislative establishment of a State History 
Commission as a subordinate feature of the 
society. Being given the power of appoint- 
ing the commission, he gave it a competent 
head in Prof. F. L. Riley, of the University 
of Mississippi, and thus did much for the 
encouragement of sound historical work in 
that State. The esteem in which he is held 
by his fellow soldiers was shown by his re- 
election at Richmond. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY. 


The United Confederate Veterans have a 
powerful auxiliary association in the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy. This body 
has 900 chapters in the United States, North 
and South, with 40,000 members. It is com- 
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Alexander’s ‘ Military Memoirs of a 
have recently been published by the 
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posed of women who are widows, wives, 
mothers, sisters, and lineal descendants of 
Confederate soldiers, or of those who served 
the Confederate ‘cause in a civil capacity. 
There are lecal federations of chapters, gov- 
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GEN. LEE. 
(Commander-in-Chief of the United Confederate 
Veterans.) 


STEPHEN D. 


erned by State divisions, which in turn are 
subject to the general organization. The 
aims of the society are social, literary, his- 
torical, monumental, and benevolent. It has 
accomplished notable results in the erection 
of monuments and memorial tablets to com- 
memorate leaders and historical places, has 
collected much material of historical value, 
and has maintained museums for relics of the 
war. The members have also added a de- 
lightful social element to both the local and 
larger gatherings of the Confederate veterans. 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


The United Sons of Confederate Veterans 
have numerous local camps throughout the 
United States. They devote themselves to 
historical, social and commemorative under- 
takings. There are many other auxiliary and 
allied organizations, such as the Confederate 
Naval Veterans’ Association, the Confed- 
erate States’ Memorial Association, the Cav- 
alry Association of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, and societies organized to carry out 
some particular work, such as the Jefferson 
Davis Monument Association. 
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CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL DAY. 

Everywhere throughout the South the sen- 
timent of loyalty to, and reverence for, the 
memory of the Confederate soldiers is pre- 
served and instilled in the rising generation. 
Besides the erection of imposing monuments 
to such leaders as Lee, Davis, Jackson, Gor- 
don, and Stuart, there are found in the public 
squares of many cities soldiers’ and sailors’ 
monuments to the Confederate dead. Like 
the Northern States, the States of the South 
have legally set apart a memorial day for the 
holding of commemorative exercises by the 
veterans and in the schools, and for the deco- 
ration with flowers of the soldiers’ graves. 
In the South, however, all the States have 
not fixed upon the same day. Spring comes 
early in the Gulf States, and April 26 has 
been made Confederate Memorial Day by 
Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, and Georgia. 
North and South Carolina have selected 
May 10. In Tennessee, the second Friday 
in May has been made Confederate Day. 
Virginia keeps Confederate Memorial Day 
on May 30. So that as the spring advances, 
there are several observances of memorial 
day, beginning with the lower South, and 
following on, in the later spring, of States 
to the North, until in Virginia and at the 
national capital both sides honor their de- 
parted heroes upon the same day. “They are 
all the nation’s, blue and gray. Just as many 
of the Northern States have made Lincoln’s 
birthday a holiday, so several of the Southern 
States have set apart June 3, the birthday of 
Jefferson Davis. These are Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Texas, and 
South Carolina. In Louisiana this day is 
kept as Confederate Memorial Day, and in 
Virginia it is observed as a holiday in the 
public schools. Lee’s birthday, January 19, 
is also a legal holiday in Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Alabama, and Arkansas. 


CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS’ HOMES. 


Not only has the South memorials and sen- 
timent for the Confederate dead, but also 
practical and generous care for the living. 
Everywhere aid is being extended to the sur- 
viving soldiers who are without means in 
their declining days. ‘To relieve them from 
the stigma of depending upon charity and 
poor relief, liberal provision of soldiers’ homes 
and of pensions has been made. Homes for 
aged and infirm Confederate soldiers are 
maintained by nearly all of the Southern 
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States. These are of a similar usefulness,— 
though necessarily conducted on a much 
smaller scale,—to that of the homes for 
Union soldiers supported by the national Gov- 
ernment. An illustration of their work is 
found in the Jefferson Davis Memorial 
Home established in 1904 by the State of 
Mississippi at Beauvoir, the old home of the 
Confederate President. Up to January 1, 
1906, I11 persons had entered this home, 
101 being veterans, nine wives of veterans, 
and two widows. Their average age at the 
date of admission was about seventy-one years. 
In the two years, there were twenty-one 
deaths, at an average age of seventy-three and 
one-third years. The Mississippi Division, 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, aided 
in inaugurating the home by providing the 
tunds for the erection and furnishing of four 
buildings. The amount expended for the 
home in 1906 was nearly $28,000. In con- 
nection with it, a hospital for the treatment 
of invalid soldiers has just been erected. 
North Carolina maintains a home for Con- 
federate soldiers at Raleigh. The number of 
inmates in 1906 was 150, and $15,000 was 
appropriated for maintenance and $5000 for 
improvements. In Arkansas, the home has: 
from eighty to eighty-five inmates, and for 
the two years, 1905 and 1906, there was 
expended in its support $37,850. Texas, in 
1906, expended $86,000 for the support of 
a home containing 320 to 340 inmates. Vir- 
ginia expended $35,000 for her soldiers’ 
home in 1906. Florida maintains a home at 


Jacksonville. Similar work is being done by 
Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, and_ other 
States. 


CONFEDERATE PENSIONS. 


But the most substantial provision which 
the South has made for the veterans is that 
of pensions. The circumstances under which 
a Confederate pension system has been inau- 
gurated in every Southern State are especially 
calculated to show the practical devotion of 
the South to the cause. After the war and 
the period of reconstruction, the South was 
ravished and exhausted. But with the first 
returning conditions of prosperity, thought 
was turned toward making provision for the 
needy and impoverished Confederate soldiers. 
Though the South was paying tens of mil- 
lions in indirect taxation to the national Gov- 
ernment which was expended in pensions to 
Union soldiers, she did not hesitate to make 
her burden a double one. The payment of 
pensions to invalid Union soldiers was very 
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generally accepted as one of the results of the 
war. But such acts as that of 1890, under 
which vast sums have been paid out to former 
Union soldiers who received no disability in 
war and who are perfectly able to support 
themselves in comfort, and often in luxury, 
have certainly worked a grave injustice to 
the South. In so far as the national pension 
system has come to be a means of distributing 
surplus revenue throughout the country, it 
has surely been exceedingly inequitable to the 
South. But her comparative poverty and the 
unjustly large sums taken from her for the 
national pension system have not deterred the 
States of the South from one after another 
inaugurating Confederate pension systems. 
And the money for these pension systems has 
not been raised by indirect taxation as are 
the revenues of the federal Government. 
Southerners have voted pensions, liberal for 
their means, when the pension tax appeared 
on the face of every man’s tax bill. Willing- 
ness to vote pensions and constantly increase 
them under those circumstances indicates a 
popular and deliberate approval of the ex- 
penditure and a desire to make it, even on 
pain of doing without much needed improve- 
ments in schools, roads and other public 
institutions. 
THE GEORGIA PENSION SYSTEM. 


Georgia is the Southern State which has 
the most liberal and comprehensive pension 
system. From 1878 up to and including 
1906 she has expended for this purpose $10,- 
275,000, and her annual expenditure is now 
between $900,000 and $1,000,000, a. great 
annual sum for a single State of the South. 
Since 1896 she has had at the head of her 
system a Commissioner of Pensions appointed 
by the Governor, and the development of her 
system has been in many respects, though on 
a smaller scale, similar to that of the national 
system. She began by expending, in 1879, 
$70,580 for artificial limbs, for disabled 
Confederates. In 1889 she began paying 
regular pensions to disabled and diseased 
veterans. Pension provision was made 
in 1893 for the widows of Confederate 
soldiers whose husbands died in service, or 
after the war from disability or disease con- 
tracted in service. In 1896 indigent Con- 
federate soldiers were admitted to her pension 
list. In 1902 a further extension of the pen- 
sion laws was made for the benefit of indi- 
gent widows of Confederate soldiers, though 
the soldier’s death had no connection with 
military service. The following table shows 
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From the National Press Ass’n. 
MONUMENT TO GEN. JOHN B. GORDON. 


(Unveiled at Atlanta, Ga., on May 25.) 


the number of each class and the amount paid 
in 1906: 





Amount 
Number. paid. 

Disabled soldiers..........<6e<60-. 2,833 $159,950 
Widows (death of husband of 

GGEVICEO GPISIN 2. ok ce ccceceese 2,551 151,228 

Indigent soldiers... . « s ..<6s 8 cee. 7,734 463,980 

Indigent widows... ..<.s<0<2s«++2,210 132,589 

NNN oe rae. oe eee ee 15,297 $907,747 


There may be some interest attaching to a 
comparison of the annuai amounts paid by 
Georgia to Confederate pensioners having 
certain specific injuries incurred in military 
service with the amounts paid by the national 
Government to Union soldiers with similar 
disabilities resulting from actual military 
service: 


Georgia Con- 
federate. Federal. 


For total loss. of sight .......¢.0.-6 cece. $150 $1,200 
For loss of sight of one eye......... 30 144 
For total loss of hearing........... 30 480 
BOP lose OF -& NENG. 06 cs dccccewcwes 100 360 
For loss of both hands or feet...... 150 1,200 
For total disability in one arm...... 50 432 
For ineapacity to perform manual 

FAO c coe ol ecte acl aes ao eeman wake we 50 360 
For lose of a thumbs «. «ces cues cs 5 96 
For loss of little finger or little toe. . 5 24 
For the loss of four fingers......... 20 192 


To indigent Confederate soldiers who 
served at least six months during the Civil 
War Georgia allows $60 a year. Indigent 
widows of such soldiers also receive the same 
amount, as do also the widows of soldiers 
who died in the military service of the Con- 
federate States, or from causes originating in 
that service. 
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MONUMENT TO GEN. J. E. B. STUART. 


(Unveiled at Richmond on May 380.) 


The following table exhibits the growth of 
the Georgia pension list: 


Amount 

Number paid. 
1879 (for artificial limbs)...... 1,888 $70,580 
1887 (for artificial limbs)...... 1,170 59,195 
re Ei erm e ree t 2,994 158,790 
3,078 183,415 
7,308 426,340 
11,558 678,100 
15,065 893,069 
5,297 907,747 





It is a matter of great regret that, like the 
federal system, the Confederate pension sys- 
tem of Georgia has been subject to abuses. 
From time to time these have been attacked 
in the newspaper press of the State. 
the Georgia Commissioner of Pensions wrote 
in his report: ‘“ The pension rolls, under ex- 
isting laws, are being burdened with men 
who never saw the enemy, and, in many in- 
stances, deserters. “To allow such is a dis- 
grace to the soldier and the State, and it is 
fastening upon the State a class of unworthy 
beneficiaries.” On a smaller scale, the abuses 
that have sprung up in Georgia are exactly 
similar to those which have characterized the 
national system. For one who is acquainted 
with the history of the national system, to 
read of them is but the repetition of a sad but 
familiar story. Occasionally, complaints of 
the abuse of the pension system are heard in 
other Southern States than Georgia. A 
newspaper of North Carolina a few years ago 
reported the State Auditor as saying that the 
county of Burke paid to the State something 


In 1902. 
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over $4000 in taxes and received over $5000 
in Confederate pensions. ‘The county had at 
that time 254 pensioners, and the county 
pension board had sent in at least 100 more 
approved applications than were approved by 
the State Pension Board. Complaint was 
made that the disposition of a number of the 
county boards was to approve all the applica- 
tions which came in, and that doctors were 
to be found who would give certificates of 
the required disability. 
PENSIONS IN OTHER SOUTHERN STATES. 


In 1906 Alabama disbursed $462,732 to 
15,147 Confederate pensioners. The pen- 
sioners of that State were divided into four 
classes, receiving respectively $60, $50, $40, 
and $30. ‘There were 127 of the first class, 
142 of the second class, 168 of the third class, 
and 14,710 of the fourth class. The first 
class consists of those who are blind or have 
lost two limbs. Soldiers whose disability is 
not so serious are in the second, third, and 
fourth classes. Widows are in the fourth 
class. “he system has grown so important 
that the State Auditor, from whose office it 
is administered, recommends the creation of 
the office cf Pension Commissioner. 

‘Texas had 8103 Confederate pensioners in 
1906, of whom approximately one-third were 
widows. She expended for them in that year 


$425,000. Her appropriation for pensions 
for the year ending August 31, 1907, is 
$500,000. Louisiana provides artificial limbs 


for Confederate veterans in need of them. 
Her pension system is administered by a State 
Board of Pension Commissioners. On Feb- 
ruary 15, 1906, she had 1925 pensioners, for 
whom the annual appropriation was $75,000. 
North Carolina, in 1906, had 14,400 Con- 
federate pensioners on the roll, of whom 4500 
were widows. Her appropriation for pen- 
sions in that year was $275,000, but was in- 
creased to $400,000 for 1907. The pension 
roll of Arkansas was made up of 7340 pen- 
sioners in 1906, and about 2650 were wid- 


ows. The amount distributed to these 
pensioners was $284,000. 
Tennessee has an invalid-pension law 


which divides the disabled soldiers into five 
classes, according to the nature of the dis- 
ability. “The amounts paid range from $300 
per vear for such injuries as the loss of both 
arms or legs to $60 per year for minor dis- 
abilities. “Chere are now on her roll 3899 of 
these invalid pensioners, at an annual cost of 
$290,000. She also provides pensions for 
widows of soldiers in two classes at $72 and 
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$60 per year. There are now 1025 of such 
pensioners, requiring an annual expenditure 
of about $65,000. The State now appro- 
priates for its pension system $375,000 a 
year. 

The pension system of Mississippi provides 
for soldiers and sailors, their widows and 
servants. About $250,000 was paid to 7863 
pensioners in 1906. ‘The maximum amount 
paid to a pensioner was $125 and the mini- 
mum amount $28.30. Six classes of pen- 
sioners are provided for by the law, and the 
amounts paid were as follows: 


Amount 
Number. paid 

POPE GIO GR ae 0) selec diese stole ectiandtel ones 114 $14,250 
BACON GLASS ion 6:5: 66 exes: 6 saeco eeisecave 338 25,350 
MERTEN I 6.6 6/5635 6 003.94, 0600 sie ore el 14 1,050 
GEIB «oo. ci5 io onsin dock oes 4:0 38a 3,760 106,408 
WN ORR oe oes rle'o ce eac eg eleieieress 457 12,933 
pS ee Serre cararererarirer rarer 2) 1°) 89,994 
LC LT. 1: BAA a ace ASP PREC Oe Pne R OE en Ree 7,863 $249,985 


Virginia, Florida, and South Carolina also 
have Confederate pension systems, for which 
they appropriate in the aggregate hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually. In 1906 


Virginia’s appropriation was $346,000. Flor- 
ida had about 3200 pensioners on the roll in 
1906: and paid out in that year $294,000. 
Under the new Florida law pensions range 
from $100 to $150. South Carolina had 7750 
pensioners in the same year and expended 
$198,000. Later information would proba- 
bly show considerable increase in number of 
pensioners and in amounts appropriated in all 
of these States. 

Thus it has been shown that throughout 
the South the States are loyal to the surviv- 
ing Confederate veterans, not as a matter of 
sentiment alone, but that the loyalty has 
taken the very practical form of a loosening 
of purse-strings. ‘Their generosity may oc- 
casionally be abused, but, notwithstanding 
this fact, the abuses by the unworthy few are 
not allowed to lessen the care for the worthy 
majority, and, with increasing prosperity, 
ever increasing liberality to the Confederate 
veterans receives the sanction of public 
opinion in all of the States that seceded from 
the Union in 1861. 





DOES THE COUNTRY WANT TARIFF RE. 
ADJUSTMENT? 


BY WM. R. 


CORWINE. 


(Secretary of the New York Committee of the American Reciprocal Tariff League.) 


"THE first protest voiced against our pres- 

ent tariff conditions came from the 
West. ‘This protest was contained in reso- 
lutions adopted at a convention held at 
Denver early in 1905, at which were assem- 
bled representatives of leading live-stock and 
agricultural industries from the Central 
West and from the trans-Mississippi and 
trans-Missouri regions. It was felt in those 
sections that our own tariffs had brought 
about a condition in international trade that 
had caused many foreign nations to partici- 
pate in the tariff movement, in which Ger- 
many was the leader, which, if perfected, 
would curtail, if not prohibit, our exports to 
Europe. As agricultural products form the 
largest percentage of exports, and as these 
new tariff policies would bear most heavily 
on those products, naturally the tillers of the 
soil and those closely identified with farming 
interests became alarmed over the situation, 
and demanded that the United States meet it 


by such change in its tariff policy as would 
enable reciprocal relations to be established 
between this country and the nations with 
which we traded. 

The competition of other wheat-growing 
nations had already been felt by our farmers, 
and in Germany, France, and elsewhere the 
restrictive measures of inspection and of sani- 
tary regulations against our beef and hogs 
and their by-products had served to cut down 
our sales very materially,—in some cases al- 
most to the vanishing point. Small wonder, 
therefore, that these important Western in- 
terests viewed with apprehension any further 
restrictions in the shape of higher tariff 
charges against our exportable surplus. 


GERMANY’S TARIFF ATTITUDE. 


When Germany adopted her new general, 
or, what is technically called her autonomous, 
tariff, she provided another, or lower, tariff, 
schedule, known as the new conventional 
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tariff. Between these two tariit schedules 
ample margin was given for bargaining with 
other nations in arranging reciprocal treaties 
or commercial agreements by and through 
which there might be established what can be 
termed a close commercial community of in- 
terest. Negotiations were immediately opened 
by Germany with several nations on the con- 
tinent, and the result was the execution and 
ratification of reciprocity treaties cr commer- 
cial agreements with seven countries by means 
of which the benefit of the lower or conven- 
tional tariff was accorded to these countries 
in exchange for benefits of a similar character 
in reduced tariff charges granted by those 
nations respectively to Germany. ‘The na- 
tions with which Germany made these ar- 
rangements were Russia, Austria-Hungary, 
Servia, Roumania, Italy, Switzerland, and 
Belgium. Since then Germany has concluded 
arrangements with Bulgaria and Sweden, 
while negotiations are pending with Spain 
for a reciprocal treaty with that country. The 
most-favored-nation clause had been inserted 
in the general treaty entered into between 
France and Germany, after the termination 
of the Franco-Prussian War, and in the 
treaty negotiated with England, long prior to 
that time, there was also a clause of this 
character. So far, therefore, as those na- 
tions were concerned it was not necessary for 
Germany to make special reciprocal treaties 
with them. 


DEMANDS A TARIFF COMMISSION 


AND RECIPROCITY. 


THE WEST 

It is not surprising that those in our coun- 
try producing a surplus of soil products in 
which there was already great competition by 
other nations producing similar products 
should feel alarm over the far-reaching effect 
of this new tariff policy of Germany and 
over the co-operation therein by other na- 
tions, the certain result of which would be 
exclusion from European markets of our sur- 
plus, for which no other market of equal 
magnitude had been or could be provided. 
While the Eastern portion of our country 
was paying very little attention to this situa- 
tion, the West had become keenly alive to the 
potentiality for danger to the vast industries 
producing that which is the basis of our 
wealth. The agricultural and_ live-stock 
papers in the farming and cattle regions 
voiced the sentiment of their constituents, 
and this sentiment, growing more intense the 
more the situation was discussed, found ex- 
pression ultimately in a larve convention 
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called by agricultural interests to be held in 
Chicago in August, 1905. 

‘There were over 600 delegates attending, 
the most of whom represented agricultural 
and live-stock organizations. ‘There were a 
few from: the East, sent by some of the com- 
mercial organizations which had been invited 
to appoint representatives.- The convention 
lasted two days and the discussion was led by 
Western men expressing earnestly the opin- 
ion that Congress, while recognizing the 
principle of protection, ought to establish re- 
ciprocal treaties through a dual, or maximum- 
and-minimum, tariff; ought to provide for a 
permanent tariff commission, to consist of 
economic, industrial, and commercial experts, 
and asserting the view that the present tariff 
afforded abundant opportunity for reciprocal 
concessions without injury to industry, trade, 
or the wages of labor. In taking this posi- 
tion the West felt and said that they were 
standing upon the policy covered in the Ding- 
ley Act, in which, for reciprocal purposes, a 
reduction from the Dingley tariff schedules 
not to exceed 20 per cent. had been author- 
ized, and upon the broad platform of Presi- 
dent McKinley as proclaimed by him in the 
memorable address which he delivered at 
Buffalo the day before he was foully assassin- 
ated. “They blamed the Senate for its failure 
to ratify the reciprocal treaties which Mr. 
McKinley had negotiated, and demanded 
that the policy of reciprocity be readopted. It 
was stated that they were not advancing any 
new doctrine in asking relief from condition; 
which seriously threatened them, and claimed 
that this relief could be granted without seri- 
ous injury to protected interests. 

When the present Administration 
complished the aversion of the threatened 
trade disaster by means of the temporary 
agreement with Germany, which was to last 
until June 30, 1907, and through which we 
were to receive the benefits of the lower or 
conventional tariff, there was a feeling of re- 
lief, and the hope was aroused that Congress 
would take steps to make permanent an ar- 
rangement by which the benefits of the lower 
or conventional German tariff could be en- 
joyed by this country indefinitely. 


ft 
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THE AGREEMENT WITH GERMANY. 


A bill incorporating certain amendments 
to the Customs Administrative Act, which 
had been conceded by the State Department 
in the negotiations with Germany, was in- 
troduced in Congress. This bill, with some 
amendments suggested by the Ways and 




















DOES THE COUNTRY WANT TARIFF READJUSTMENT ? 


Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, was passed by the House, but was 
not acted on in the Senate.. “The agreement 
recently promulgated between this country 
and Germany whereby the benefits of the 
lower or conventional tariff are to be contin- 
ued from the expiration of the old agreement 
gives us another breathing spell and another 
opportunity to provide a tariff policy which 
will avert commercial war. This agreement 
with Germany has aroused considerable op- 
position among the “ stand-patters,” who are 
opposed, apparently unalterably, to. any 
change in or modification of our present tar- 
iff. ‘Those who assume this position, how- 
ever, will have to reckon with the sentiment 
in the West, which is rapidly becoming crys- 
tallized in the great agricultural States and 
in the vast regions where the cattle growers 
and the live-stock interests form the principal 
sources of support for the people living there- 
in. One has but to travel in this section to 
find that reciprocity and tariff readjustment 
are topics of current interest freely talked 
about. It is a live subject there. The 
“stand-patters ” will also have to reckon with 
many of the manufacturing centers, where 
the sentiment is growing very rapidly in favor 
of reciprocity and tariff readjustment. 


SENTIMENT AMONG MANUFACTURERS. 


Many of the commercial organizations in 
manufacturing States have appointed special 
committees to study the subject, and in some 
of them the sentiment is not only strong, but 
is outspoken. ‘The growth of this sentiment 
is evidenced by the action of the National 
Association of Manufacturers in the adop- 
tion, at the recent convention of that body 
held in New York in May, 1907, of resolu- 
tions calling for immediate tariff revision and 
for the creation of a permanent tariff com- 
mission. ‘The resolutions were recommiended 
by the Committee on Tariff and Reciprocity, 
which made a report giving the result of a 
canvass of the members, which showed that 
out of a total of 1800, 55 per cent. were in 
favor of revision, most of it of a radical kind, 
one-fifth of that 55 per cent. desiring only 
partial revision; that only 20 per cent. were 
radically opposed to revision; that 8 per cent. 
were opposed to it on the ground of expedi- 
ency, while 17 per cent. were indifferent, un- 
informed, and not entitled to vote. This vote 
tabulated by industries showed 56 for, and 
16 against, revision. This indicates a very 
remarkable growth in sentiment among man- 
ufacturers, 
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‘The National Association of Manufactur- 
ers is the largest and most powerful organiza- 
tion of its kind in the United States. Its 
membership is made up from almost every 
State in which there are manufacturing in- 
dustries. 


“TAKING THE TARIFF OUT OF POLITICS.” 


While the sentiment among agriculturists 
and manufacturers is strong in favor of tariff 
readjustment, there is also a sentiment, even 
stronger, that the proper method for arriving 
at a readjustment is through study and analy- 
sis of tariff conditions and of our interna- 
tional trade, by a responsible body such as a 
permanent tariff commission. The senti- 
ment in favor of a commission of this char- 
acter is even more pronounced among the 
manufacturers than among the agricultur- 
ists. It has been the experience of the writer 
to talk with hundreds of executive officers of 
manufacturing corporations and firms in 
widely different sections of the country. A 
large majority realize that conditions have so 
shaped themselves that some readjustment of 
our tariff schedules ought to be made, and 
they would be most heartily in favor of a 
movement having this end in view provided 
they could feel that there would not bé the 
upsetting of business which has heretofore at- 
tended tariff discussions and tariff legislation. 
In other words, they would hail as a blessing 
anything which would take the tariff out of 
politics, to use a much-abused expression. 


GETTING REVISION THROUGH A COMMISSION. 


These men to whom I refer realize, of 
course, that this desirable end cannot be at- 
tained entirely, but they do feel that the evil 
effects upon business would be minimized if 
readjustment of the tariff could be approached 
through a commission which would have 
power to investigate, study, and report upon 
all the factors entering into cost of produc- 
tion and of marketing, so that such changes 
as might be recommended, from time to 
time, would be based upon actual analysis of 
all ascertainable facts. It is, of course, un- 
derstood that any recommendation either of 
reduction of tariff schedule charges or of re- 
classification would have to be passed upon 
by Congress before such recommendations 
could become a law, but the impression very 
strongly prevails that public opinion would 
be more favorable to recommendations of this 
character (and that those recommendations 
would be more likeiy to be accepted by inter- 
ested parties) than to changes made in the 
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usual manner after bitter and acrimonious 
discussion in Congress, with a final rounding 
up of the schedules in the haphazard way 
which has hitherto prevailed. On this point 
reference to the report of the committee of 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
shows that out of 1384 members, expressing 
their views on the subject of a tariff commis- 
sion, 1221 were in favor of, and 153 were 
opposed to, such a commission. ‘Taken by 
industries, 76 were favorable and one op- 
posed. On the subject of reciprocity alone, 
1260 members were in favor of reciprocal 
relations with foreign nations and 220 op- 
posed, and on the subject of continuing 
the work of the Tariff and Reciprocity 
Committee 1250 members voted yes and 
57 no. ‘This expression of opinion shows 
how the leaven is working. It is of special 
value because it comes from interests which 
are protected. 


A POWERFUL UNDERCURRENT. 


In the northern tier of States, or along the 
border of the Great Lakes, there is a remark- 
ably strong sentiment in favor of reciprocity 
with Canada. ‘This sentiment permeates all 
sections, and as a general statement it is safe 
to say that the manufacturing and business 
interests are overwhelmingly in favor of reci- 
procity with their neighbor across the bor- 
der. ‘hey frankly express their views on 
this point. 

The foregoing statements concerning the 
strength of the sentiment in favor of reci- 
procity and tariff readjustment are based 
upon my own actual experience in trips which 
I have taken in various parts of the country, 
not once, but often. In these trivs I have 
visited some of the princinal points in the 
States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Missouri. Dur- 
ing these trips, several in number, I have dis- 


cussed the subject of reciprocity and tariff 
readjustment with manufacturers, merchants, 
bankers, transportation and other business 
men, with agriculturists, and with editors 
and special writers. I have attended conven- 
tions of manufacturing, commercial, and agri- 
cultural bodies, meeting men from all parts 
of the United States, representing every con- 
ceivable variety of interest, and as a result of 
personal contact with many hundreds of men, 
individually and in their representative ca- 
pacity, I have reached the conclusion that 
there is a very strong undercurrent moving 
in the direction which I have indicated in this 
article. Even in some of the cities in which 
the so-called “ stand-pat’’ element is sup- 
posed to be most strongly intrenched there is 
a great deal of quiet thinking being done by 
manufacturers who, when the time for action 
arrives, will be found to be in favor of a sane 
readjustment of the tariff, believing that only 
through such readjustment and the establish- 
ment of reciprocal relations can we properly 
expand our foreign markets to an extent suf- 
ficient to permit, at all times, of an outlet 
for our surplus products. 


AN ISSUE THAT CANNOT BE “ DODGED.” 


The friends of protection, who are in 
power, ought to meet this situation fairly 
and not dodge it. If it is not met, investiga- 
tion strengthens the belief of the writer that 
before long there will come an upheaval 
seriously disturbing to business, perhaps para- 
lyzing it in some directions, creating a con- 
dition of real distress. If the situation is 
taced squarely, and readjustment is under- 
taken in a businesslike way, treating the prob- 
lem as an economic one to be solved rather 
than as a political one to be played with, then 
it needs no prophet to predict great stimulus 
to business through wider markets based upon 
a permanent and not a makeshift settlement 
of the most important economic problem be- 
fore the country. 
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RUBBER AS A WORLD PRODUCT. 


BY WILLIAM M. IVINS. 


HE modern world has gaped with won- 
der at the fabulous prices which are 

paid for an almost invisible speck of radium. 
The Old World was just as much bewon- 
dered when the hunters for strange things 
paid a guinea an ounce for a little ball of 
pure elastic gum to 
put in their cabinets. 
And now that this 
gum, or “ rubber,” 
has become one of 
the necessaries of 
life, more than 125,- 
000,000 pounds of 
it are used in the 
world each year, the 
highest grade, free 
of impurities, still 
costs the manufac- 
turer $1.50 a pound, 
which is one of the 
highest prices paid 
for any of the great 
staple commodities. 
The history of 
rubber involves a 
story of adventure 
and hardship, of 
wrong and cruelty 
and greed, equaled 
only by that of the 
precious metals and 
the precious stones. 
It is certain, from 





In his “ Universal History of the Travels 
and Expeditions of the Castilians,” Torde- 
sillas (1549-1615) tells of it, and for the 
first time uses the word “ gum” in speaking 
of the balls used by the Haitians, and which 
he took from their word “ gumana.” 

After the Spanish 
discoverers, came the 
French. In 1731 
the Paris Academy 
sent out two French- 
men, La Condamine 
and Fresneau, with 
their staff, to visit 
the equator, to solve 
the problem of the 
earth’s shape and 
the oblateness of the 
poles. La Conda- 
mine was something 
more than an astron- 
omer, and to him we 
owe the discovery of 
quinine by the Eu- 
ropean world. In 
1736 he sent home 
from Quito to his 
academy a little bit 
of deep brown, al- 
most black, resinous 
gum, which he said 
was called “ caout- 
chouc,” and that is 
the name by which 


some remarks in his CHARLES GOODYEAR. it is still known 
reports, that Colum- (Discoverer of the modern process for the vuleaniza- generally through- 
bus had his attention tion of rubber.) out the continent of 
attracted to the pe- Europe. He said 
culiar qualities of the gum, but it first finds that the tree from which it came was 
its place in literature in Oviedo y Valda’s called the “ hevé,’ which, I may add, 
“Universal History of the Indies,” pub- has come to be the specific name of 


lished in Madrid, in 1536. A little later it is 
described by the great Jesuit, Father Char- 
levoix, as a ball used by the “ batos ” in one 
of their games, and to him the curious thing 
was that 


The ball jumps higher than our balls, it drops 
to the ground and bounces again much higher 
than the hand which threw it to the ground; it 
falls again, rises anew (although not quite so 
high), and the height of the jump becomes 
slowly less and less. 


the group which produces the finest grades 
known as “Para” rubber, or the species 
“ Hevea.” Clouth quotes him as. saying: 


When the bark is slightly cut a white, milk-like 
fluid run out, which hardens in the open air and 
becomes black. The natives make lights of it, 
which burn without a wick and are very bright. 
. In the province of Quito linen material 
is covered with this resin, and the linen is used 
like oilcloth at home. The same tree 
grows on the banks of the Amazon River, and 
the Mainas call the resinous fluid “ cachuchu.” 
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THE WORLD'S RUBBER BELT—THE ENTIRE PRODUCT ORIGINATES IN A ZONE EXTENDING 


They make shoes of it, which are waterproof, 
and when these shoes are smoked they have the 
appearance of leather. 

Here at the very outset of its written his- 
tory we have the prime qualities and the 
prime uses of rubber sufficiently intimated. 
‘Lhe elastic quality is one of the greatest im- 
portance. “Lhe resinous quality, which per- 
mitted it to be used for light, like a torch, is 
its most distinct drawback in industrial use, 
and the chief industrial uses still remain,— 
namely, those of footwear and clothing,— 
although, as we shall see, its uses for me- 
chanical purposes, and for what is known as 
druggists’ sundries, have really become tre- 


mendous. 





























LEAF AND BLOSSOM OF THE BLACK RUBBER OF TIF 
CONGO. 


La Condamine also pointed out one of the 
uses to which rubber was put in the Brazil- 
ian forests. He said: 

They make pear-shaped bottles, on the neck of 
which they fasten wooden tubes, Pressure on 


the bottle sends the liquid squirting out of the 
tube, and these bottles resemble syringes. 


It is interesting here to note that this fact 
has given the specific name to the rubber 
plant, and to the whole rubber industry in 
Brazil, where rubber is known as “ serin- 
gua,” and where‘a rubber gatherer is called 

“cc id ” “ce 4 
a “seringuero,” and a rubber forest a “ serin- 

re ie : 7 
gal.” Our English name is due to the Eng- 
lish chemist Priestley. In 1770 he discov- 
ered that the material was good for rubbing 
out pencil marks, and called it to the atten- 
tion of the English for that purpose, and ever 
since then it has been known in English as 
6 . ¥ ” 

India rubber. 


GEOGRAPHY OF RUBBER. 


Since the days of La Condamine between 
200 and 4090 shrubs, herbs, and trees of 
different genera and species have been found, 
which yield a milky latex, having in greater 
or less measure the properties of caoutchouc 
or rubber,——that is to say, its resinousness, 
its impermeability to water, its elasticity, 
and its adhesiveness under a normal temper- 
ature. These plants are distributed through- 
out a geographical zone which any one may 
easily pick out for himself. This zone 
reaches around the world, between the 
Tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, constitut- 
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AROUND THE GLOBE, 


ing the equatorial belt, which is the true 
rubber belt. Here and there a little to the 
north, as in India and Mexico, and here and 
there a little to the south, as in Africa and 
Australia, rubber is found, but not of the 
best, and rarely in paying quantity. The 
highest grades require tropical heat and much 
humidity for the growth of the plant. It 
may be said here in passing that every one of 
these many plants, like the grape, yields a 
product the character of which is determined 
by the chemistry of the soil. The present 
great sources of the world’s product of rub- 
ber are the Amazon Valley and the Congo. 
A future great source will undoubtedly be 
Ceylon and the Straits Settlements. The 
present crop, however, is entirely a natural 
and uncultivated one, whereas it is certain, 
as we shall see later, from the result of the 
experiments and work already done in Cey- 
lon, that at no very distant time the future 
crop is bound to be a cultivated one. 


THE BOTANY OF RUBBER. 


I have spoken of the many plants which 
yield the gummy latex. Those which are 
really most worth mentioning, however, 
come from four great families,—the Euphor- 
biacee (which include the Heveas, Mi- 
cranda, Manihots and Euphorbia), the U/- 
macee (which include the Castilloa and 
Ficus), the Apocynacee (which include the 
Landolphia, Urceoles, Hancornia, Alstonia, 
Kickxia, Carpodinus and Clitandra) and 
the Asclepiade@ (which include the varieties 


BETWEEN THE TROPICS OF CANCER 


AND CAPRICORN. 


known as Callotropis, Cynanchum and 
Periploca). 

The Heveas grow principally in the great 
Amazon Valley. The Castilloas grow in 
the South American upland, in Mexico, and 


some in Central America. “The Manihots 


and the Hancornias grow in the mountain- 
ous and sandy regions of South America,— 
that is to say, Pernambuco, Maranaham, and 





LEAF, FRUIT AND CAPSULE OF THE LANDOLPHIA, 


ONE OF THE BEST VARIETIES. 
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4 
Bahia for the Hancornias, and Ceara for 
the Manihots. 

All of the plants already spoken of are 
trees. The characteristic of the African 
yield is generally that it comes from vines, 
and chief among these is the Landolphia. 
The principal source of rubber in Asia is 
the Ficus, or fig, with which we are all 
familiar in our conservatories and hot-houses 
as the “ rubber plant,” the leaf of which is 
supposed to be characteristic of all rubber 
plants, but is in no sense so, differing mark- 
edly from both the leaf of the Hevea tree 
and the Landolphia vine. 

The Carpodini and Clitandras are some 
of them small herbs, and some small shrubs, 
which are found in eastern and central Afri- 
ca, and these are like the Guyualé of Mexi- 
co, which three latter constitute the basis of 
a great organization for the extraction of 
rubber which is controlled by a group of 
New York financiers, who have already un- 
dertaken the extraction in Mexico on a very 
large scale and have entered into private 
arrangements with the King of Belgium for 
doing the same in the Congo. 

It would be interesting for those who have 
the time and the inclination to study the 
habits of the Hevea tree and the Landolphia 


‘ 
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It may 
be said, however, that all rubber-yielding 
plants always grow best where the soil is 
moist and where there is a regular rain- 


vine, but this is scarcely the place. 
) y p 


fall. It will readily be seen that the study 
of the habits of the plant is a necessary 
preliminary to the introduction of a new 
system of cultivated production. It has 
been made the subject of the closest possible 
study ever since the directors of the Botani- 
cal Gardens at Kew, in 1875, sent Mr. 
Cross to Central America to make a study 
of these plants and their habits, with a view 
to artificial cultivation in India. “Vhere, at 
the present time, many milliens of trees have 
been planted, and a new industry is grow- 
ing up, which bids fair to be one of the most 
profitable in the world. On this subject a 
little book has been written by Mr. Herbert 
Wright, published at Colombo, in Ceylon, 
which is not to be had elsewhere, and which 
I would recommend to all to read in con- 
junction with Dr. Karl Otto Weber’s 
“Chemistry of Rubber,” and Franz Clouth’s 
“Rubber, Gutta Percha, and Balata,” which 
are the only three books that are really neces- 
sary to the student, but to which we may 
add Wildeman & Gentil’s “ Lianes Caout- 
choutiféres,” or “ Rubber Vines of the Con- 
go,” which was published in Brussels, about 
three years ago. 


THE CHEMISFRY OF RUBBER. 


Rut now we may stop and ask what pre- 
cisely is rubber? We know that it is a white 
vegetable latex; that when drawn from the 
plant it looks like milk. In fact, it looks 
precisely like the milk of the milk-weed, 
which is allied to the rubber-yielding herbs. 
We know that when dried it loses its white 
color, becomes coagulated, and is then a more 
or less elastic and sticky solid. It belongs to 
the great class of solids known to chemistry 
as colloids, a good type of which is gelatine. 
But the chemists agree that we are in almost 
complete ignorance of the real nature of the 
colloidal state, and it is this fundamental 
ignorance which leaves the industrial chem- 
istry of rubber in what is as yet a very 
primitive stage. 

It is a carbo-hydrate, and I might venture 
a fairly scientific definition of it as follows: 
A white or nearly colorless colloid, with a 
specific gravity of about 92 at a temperature 
of 17 degrees C., the product of a vegetable 
latex, and the quantitative composition of 
which may be expressed by the symbol 
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Weber quotes Seligman as having analyzed 
the latex of the Hevea as follows: 


Per cent. 
DN GUR hs RU oo oon oieecdcaceaso-gviene. ccereverecona wale eeececae 32 
Proteid and mineral matter... 6.0.6. 6:6 ss66 ceisees 12 
MNO actisa6 de Oates one acer ane ecatace: cic ecaen ale aener os seneheras 50 


Before rubber can be used at all, all the 
water has to be dried from the latex. It has 
now’ been discovered that the quantity of 
proteids, resin, and ash depends very largely 
upon the chemistry of the soil, and not only 
affects the elasticity and tensile strength of 
manufactured goods, but their durability, 
and that they constitute a very material ele- 
ment in the matter of “ tractability ” in pre- 
paring the raw material for use. The finest 
rubber from Para has, for instance, been 
found to contain less than 1% per cent. of 
resinous extract, while at the other extreme 
African flake contains over 60 per cent., and 
this is the chief determinant in their indus- 
trial and market values. The rubber itself, 
which is held in suspense in the latex, is 
really colorless, exists in globules in  sus- 
pense in the water of the compound, and is 
lighter than the water. In the coagulation 
of the latex, which is a process of fermenta- 
tion accompanied by drying, the resin be- 
comes part and parcel of the rubber, and 
where it exists in large quantities the diffi- 
culty and tediousness of the task of extract- 
ing it is one of the chief elements in the mar- 
ketability of the product. The proteid, or 
albuminous matter, which may amount to 
4 per cent. of the dry rubber, is of a most 
complex nature, and that also affects the 
value of the rubber, for it is responsible for 
the development of bacteria in the finished 
product, which leads to its putrefaction, or to 
what is known to the trade as “ tackiness.” 

What has been said is sufficient to indicate 
the tremendous amount of care and _ skill 
which is required in the purchase of the raw 
material from the long list of so-called rub- 
bers, which differ vastly in their composition, 
to say nothing of the skill required in the 
practice of cleansing, compounding, and 
manufacture, lack of which may affect the 
product of a mill disastrously. 


THE PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE, 


Rubber was of far more interest to the 
botanist and to the chemist than to any one 
else until toward the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. From 1791 to 1815 a num- 
ber of English chemists tried to avail of a 
rubber solution for the purpose of making 
waterproof cloth, but quite unsuccessfully. 
Charles MacIntosh, whose name has now 











HALF-SPIRAL SYSTEM OF TAPPING. 


become as closely identified with the indus- 
try as that of Goodyear, succeeded in 1823 
in dissolving rubber in benzine, which was 
the beginning of the industry of waterproof 
clothing. In 1832 the house of Chaffee & 
Haskins, of New York, founded the Rox- 
bury India Rubber Company, for the pur- 
pose of doing a business of the sort which 
MacIntosh was doing on the other side. 
They, however, did not succeed, but they 
had in their employ one Charles Goodyear, 
who devoted his life and his fortune to the 
discovery of what turned out to be the most 
practical of all methods of overcoming the 
adhesiveness or stickiness which militated 
against the commercial uses of the gum. 
Heywood was the first to discover that sul- 
phur lessened the sticky quality of the raw 
material, but it was left for Goodyear to 
demonstrate, in 1839, that by the combina- 
tion of rubber and sulphur in proper quan- 
tities and under proper temperature, the 
product would not break at a low tempera- 
ture, and would not become sticky at a high 
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one. This was the solution of the problem, 
and it is this combination of rubber and sul- 
phur under the action of different tempera- 
tures, resulting in a product of different 
hardness and elasticity, which is known as 
“ vulcanization.” 

His discovery places Goodyear among the 
greatest of American inventors. Prior to 
his: time practically no rubber was used in 
the United States. “To-day we are using 
quite one-half of the world’s product, and 
rubber may now be regarded as a prime 
necessary of life, and one of the things which 
enters as closely as anything else into the 
satisfactory solution of the tremendous prob- 
lems of transportation and communication. 
Without it the air-brake would be an impos- 
sibility, and without it it would be impossi- 
ble to insulate the wires which are used in 
all the departments of electrical conduction. 
To say this is enough to show how essential 
to industrial progress rubber has become. 
The world might get on without it for shoes 
and clothing, if the worst were to come to 
the worst, but for the purposes of transpor- 
tation under progressive conditions on the 
railway train and on the automobile, for pur- 
poses of insulation for electrical communica- 
tion and lighting, and for the purposes to 
which it is put by the medical and surgical 
professions, rubber is an absolute essential 
for which there is no substitute, and that is 
why it has come to play so large a part in 
the history of progress,—a thing unforesee- 
able, as the whole modern progress itself was 





From*** Ten Thousand Miles in a Yacht,"’ by Richard Arthur 


THE PROCESS OF 
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unforeseeable, at the time when La Conda- 
mine called the attention of the Academy of 
Sciences in Paris to his interesting little balls 
of gum. 

VOLUME OF RUBBER PRODUCTION. 


There has always been much difficulty in 
making any accurate statistics of the world’s 
production of rubber, because not only of 
the diversity of the markets, but of the fact 
that the same rubber may appear in a 
number of different markets, and in one 
statement after another, thus improperly 
multiplying itself for statistical purposes. 
Without attempting here to go into the de- 
tails, it may be said generally that the mar- 
ket value of the world’s total production of 
crude rubber is about $80,000,000; that the 
market value of the crude rubber which 
passes through the port of Para alone is 
about $50,000,000; that the total volume of 
the world’s production, expressed in terms 
of weight, is about 125,000,000 pounds, of 
which the volume of Para rubber is about 
75,000,000 pounds. The value of the prod- 
uct of the Amazon Valley is about 65 per 
cent. of the total product expressed in terms 
of money, leaving about 35 per cent. for 
the rest of the world, and in terms of weight 
about 60 per cent., leaving some 40 per cent. 
for the rest of the world. 

The European and the American con- 
sumption of all grades is about equal. The 
balance was thrown out for a while after 
the tremendous development of the automo- 


SMOKING RUBBER. 
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From the ‘‘ India Rubber World.’’ 


VIEW OF A RUBBER ESTATE AT KLANG- 


bile industry in Europe, but the consumption 
is about equally divided now between Europe 
and the United States. Vhis country, how- 
ever, consumes a larger proportion of the 
Para grades. For instance, out of the crop 
of 1904, which was a crop of highest prices, 
the American consumption of Para grades 
was estimated to have been about $28,000,- 
ooo, while the European consumption of the 
same grades was estimated to be about $23,- 
000,000. During that year America ‘con- 
sumed, both in volume. and value, 54.4 per 
cent. of the Para crop, and Europe 45.6 per 
cent. ‘The statistics for the Para crop may 
be treated as fairly reliable, but this cannot 
be said with regard to any of the other crops. 


THE RUBBER MARKETS OF THE WORLD. 


The world’s great rubber markets for dis- 
tribution to consumers are New York, Liver- 
pool, London, Antwerp, Hamburg, Lisbon, 
and Havre. The Liverpool imports of all 
grades are about 40 per cent. of the Para 
crop; of other grades it handles between 
6000 and 6500 tons of 2000 pounds each, 


SELANGOR, FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 


or, taking the year 1905 as an illustration, 
there was received in Liverpool: 


Tons. 
Of South American grades other than those 
RGR We ANEW ar fe do oho ee ooo eee acene ar ee ales 1,249 
Of Gold Coast kinds (Lump, Flake, Addah 
Niggers and Ivory Niggers)..........+.e2- 1,73 
Of Sierra Leone kinds (including Nassai, Cana- 
kri, Lahou and Mahou Twists)............ 83 
Nigger kinds (Brown Niggers and Flakes).... 1,000 
Lahou kinds (Twists, Niggers and Bassam 
EN Wg ak sk a hes rk Sieve tere ecaictan ang Celeb a aa 475 
Lagos kinds (Lumps and Niggers)........... 126 
Various other African grades. «0. « ..i6cc o:s:6iccsne 919 


Many of these same grades get into the 
London market, but indirectly. While Lon- 
don is the direct market for Rangoon, As- 
sam, Penang, Borneo, Mozambique, and 
Madagascar grades and some South Ameri- 
can grades, which come out at points below 
Bahia, the total receipts of such grades in 
London by way of direct import are about 
1500 tons a year. 

All of the rubber from the Congo Free 
State goes to Antwerp, the direct imports 
into the latter market having averaged about 
5500 tons vearly for the last seven years. 
And this Congo or Antwerp crop of, say, 
11,000,000 pounds, may be taken as of an 
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From the ** India Rubber World.’* 


LARGEST PARA RUBBER BISCUITS EVER MADE. 


(‘They weigh, respectively, 1180, 360, and 145 pounds 
each.) 


average value during this period of 70 cents 
per pound, or, say, $7,700,000. This is all 
controlled and handled by what we in this 
country should call a combination, or trust, 
of the closest kind. The business office of 
one firm constitutes virtually the market for 
the entire receipts, the result of one of the 
so-called auctions showing that 92 per cent. 
of all of the rubber offered at this auction 
passed through a single house. The market 
is a most perfectly controlled and organized 
one, lacking every element of freedom which 
exists in New York, Liverpool, London, and 
Hamburg. 














From the ‘‘ India Rubber World."* 


CUTTING RUBBER FOR 


PURPOSES 
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The market at Hamburg is a constantly 
growing one, the direct imports into that 
port for the year 1905, the last for which 
I have been able to secure reliable statistics, 
having been 6500 tons, consisting wholly 
of West African, East African, East Indian 
and South and Central American kinds. 
Hamburg is a free market, and in respect of 
kinds other than the Para grades now fairly 
ranks with Liverpool. 

The product of Portuguese African rub- 
bers, known as Benguelas and Loandos, is 
about 2200 tons per annum at the present 
time, and these grades are very highly es- 
teemed by American manufacturers. 

The rubber coming from French Africa 
arrives at Bordeaux and Havre, and aggre- 
gates about 1200 tons per annum, while the 
Central American rubbers, which now go 
principally to England, amount to about 
1000 tons yearly. 


THE CONDITIONS OF PRODUCTION, 


Prior to the opening of the Congo, or 
prior to the establishment of the Congo Free 
State, some East Indian, a little African, and 
some Mozambique and Madagascar rubbers 
were brought into the consuming markets, 
but these grades, other than South and Cen- 
tral American, did not constitute an impor- 
tant factor in the trade. For the last twenty 
years, however, they have constituted such 
a factor, and had it not been for their pro- 
duction in such large quantities either cer- 
tain lines of industry must have suffered 
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severely, or Para rubber must have gone to 
a.most exorbitant price. 

The production of rubber is peculiar in 
this, that it cannot be compared with any of 
the great agricultural crops,—cotton, wheat, 
corn, or rice. If in any year the price of 
these advances materially the result is an in- 
vitation to larger planting, with a succeed- 
ing larger crop and the consequent re-estab- 
lishment of the balance of price. As the 
consuming demand increases, the planting in- 
creases. In other words, the supply is de- 
termined by demand, the supply itself is 
subject to control in that it may be almost 
indefinitely increased according to the oppor- 
tunity of profit which the situation may offer. 
Such, however, is not the case with the rubber 
crop. First of all, cultivated rubber as yet 
plays no real part in the world’s markets, not 
more than 100 tons having yet come into 
consumption in any one year. Now, as te 
the uncultivated plants, the great trees and 
vines which yield the bulk of the product 
are not available until they are at least fif- 
teen years of age, and then in the case of the 
Hevea may yield for twenty years. In tak- 
ing the latex from the Castilloa, however, as 
well as from the Landolphia, the custom has 
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(President of the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Com- 
pany.) 
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FOL, SAMUEL P. COLT. 
(President of the United States Rubber Company.) 


been to kill the plant. It will be readily seen, 
therefore, that the industry of the rubber 
gatherer is still of the crudest and most prim- 
itive kind. It might be compared with that 
of the huckleberry picker here. The result 
is that the crop cannot be varied from a large 
crop to a small crop in any year, as in the 
case of wheat and cotton. The problem is 
not one of cultivation, but one almost  ex- 
clusively of labor on the one hand, and of 
pushing farther and farther into the forests 
on the other. 

The average annual increase of the Para 
crop during the last twenty years has been 
8 per cents and ‘during the last five years 
about 4 per cent. The largest increase in 
any single year was 17 per cent. The 
Congo crop has remained practically the . 
same for the last seven years, and has a 
tendency to decrease rather than increase. 

The rubber forests on the Amazon are 
well preserved, although the hundreds of 
thousands of Castilloa trees, from which 
what is commercially known as caucho is 
taken, are annually killed. In the Congo it 
is found necessary to push farther and farther 
into the interior, and it is the necessity for 
the rubber tribute exacted by the Belgian 
trading companies that has led to the dread- 
ful tyranny to which it has been necessary to 
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resort in order to compel the natives to 
gather a crop, which is growing year by year 
more dificult of production. 

The fact is that in the great Amazon re- 
gion, as well as in the Congo Free State, the 
labor problem is a fundamental one. Neither 
country is white man’s land. No one can 
live and work in these river bottoms except 
a native. The mortality in the State of 
Amazonas, in Brazil, for example, corre- 











THE LATE MR. ELISHA SLADE CONVERSE, 
(Founder of the Boston Rubber Shoe Company.) 


sponds with almost diabolical exactness to 
the number of tons of rubber produced, so 


that it is said that every ton of Brazilian. 
Goods Manufacturing Company, and thus 


rubber costs a human life, and although there 
are no such atrocities in Brazil as have been 
charged against the Congo, it is nevertheless 
true that the laborers who are brought into 
the rubber fields from the coast do not aver- 
age more than three years of life, and are, if 
not in law, at least in fact, subjected to hard- 
ships never known or endured by the slaves 
in the United States, or even by the slaves 
in the coffee regions of Brazil. This is 
not the place, however, to discuss this prob- 
lem, any more than it is to discuss the matter 
of the atrocities in the Congo, but the greed 
of man as expressed in terms of rubber has 
proved itself almost fiendish, and the re- 
quirement for this necessary of life probably 


holds more men to-day in abject slavery than 
any other field in the world’s work. 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN MANUFACTURE. 


Manufacture of rubber in the United 
States is divided generally into a few great 
classes. “They are boots and shoes, clothing, 
mechanical goods, hard rubber goods, and 
druggists’ sundries. In point of value the 
boot and shoe industry and the mechanical 
industry are the most important. A fair es- 
timate of the total product of rubber boots 
and shoes in the United States last year, cal- 
culated at net prices to, jobbers, is about $50,- 
000,000, while that of mechanical goods, 
upon the same basis, is about $45,000,000. 

In order to make clearer what is meant 
by mechanical goods, it may be said that they 
are vehicle tires of all sorts, belting, pack- 
ing, and hose. The druggists’ sundries are 
altogether too numerous even to think of 
classifying, but in point of social value they 
constitute a large factor in the uses of rubber. 


COMBINATIONS AND TRUSTS. 


There have been two great consolidations 
in the rubber manufacturing business in this 
country. The first was that of the United 
States Rubber Company, which, beginning 
in 1892, has now absorbed, with the single 
exception of one large concern in Boston, 
practically the entire rubber boot, shoe, and 
clothing industry in this country. In 1899 
a consolidation of a number of the leading 
manufacturers of mechanical goods was ef- 
fected, under the title of the Rubber Goods 
Manufacturing Company. ‘That company, . 
however, did not absorb so large a propor- 
tion of the field to which it devoted itself as 
did the United States Rubber Company. 
About a year ago the United States Rubber 
Company acquired the control of the Rubber 


is to-day the largest manufacturer, directly 
and through its sub-companies, not only in 
America, but in the world. Its total net sales, 
—that is to say, the aggregate of net sales,— 
of all of its companies, amounted during the 
past business year to $59,452,000. Its cap- 
ital stock is: First preferred, $36,263,000; 
second preferred, $9,848,600; common, 
$25,000,000,—a total of $71,111,600. 

The great builders of this business have 
been the late Elisha Slade Converse, of Bos- 
ton, who founded the Boston Rubber Shoe 
Company; Colonel S. P. Colt, the president 
of the United States Rubber Company, and 
Mr. Charles H. Dale, the president of the 
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Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company. 
Both Colonel Colt and Mr. Dale are men 
of distinguished abilities. “The late Mr. 
Converse, who was regarded as the dean of 
the trade, and who had gone into it as early 
as Goodyear’s time, afforded one of the best 
examples of the value of character and tem- 


perament in building a great business. 


A GREAT FUND OF RECLAIMED RUBBER. 


No article on rubber would be complete 
without some reference to its re-use. It is 
doubtful whether the annual crop of new 
rubber would be sufficient to meet the world’s 
requirements at reasonable prices. It was 
early found that rubber was impervious to 
“moth and rust.” In its manufactured 
form, in combination with sulphur, it was 
bound after a while to lose its elasticity and 
the fabric of which it was a part to undergo 
a disintegration, but not a decomposition. 
‘The rubber remained. It was not of the 
same value, either for elasticity or for tensile 
strength, but it was still of great value, and 
how to recover it became the question. This 
led to a series of experiments in the devulcan- 
ization of rubber, begun by Helmholtz, 
which is now conducted on a large scale by 


two processes, one an acid and the other an 
alkaline process, concerning the respective 
merits of which there is great controversy. 
As yet, however, most of the reclaimed rub- 
ber, so-called, is produced by the acid process. 

Many will be surprised to learn that the 
annual product of the reclaimed material 
amounts, in the United States alone, to 
nearly 50,000,000 pounds, and this must be 
added to the annual rubber crop as a large 
factor in determining price. It is used in 
varying proportions in making compounds 
for the manufacture of all grades of goods 
excepting those requiring the greatest elas- 
ticity and the highest tensile strength, and 
has a value, according to quality and accord- 
ing to range of prices for new rubber, of be- 
tween 10 and 15 cents a pound. No one 
knows when the rubber particle or molecule 
really disappears. It may be powdered and 
lost through friction, but as long as rubber 
scrap, or sheddy, exists, the rubber which is 
in it also exists in a form susceptible of re- 
use. In this way there has become estab- 
lished in this country what may be regarded 
as a permanent fund of reclaimed or _ re- 
claimable rubber, to which each year’s new 
crop is adding. 





_MANUFACTURING RUBBER BOOTS: THE a MAKING-ROOM,” WHERE THE PARTS ARE ASSEMBLED. 
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“THE MOST LOFTY LORD, MULAI ABD-EL-AZIZ XIV, REC 


(The Sultan of Morocco is robed as usual in snow-white silk with under petticoats of orange and cloth 
62 of gold. His face is elaborately painted and made up.) 











MOROCCO, THE DERELICT OF DIPLOMACY. 
BY W. G. FITZ-GERALD.* 


THE strangest thing I know is that Mo- 

rocco, the world’s richest prize, should 
have remained intact unto this day. Thirteen 
legations and consulates-general, costly out 
of all proportion to immediate needs, watch 
the staggering derelict on the spot in ‘langier. 
And have we not seen the two greatest mili- 
tary powers on earth at daggers drawn over 
the spoil, and a terrible crisis averted only by 
the backing down of France at Von Bilow’s 
will, follewed by the “ breaking” of Thé- 
ophile Delcassé¢, the strongest Foreign Min- 
ister France ever had ? 

Now people are asking: “ Why all this ex- 
citement over a semi-savage Barbary state 
which many of us picture as a worthless 
desert peopled only by blacks?” Because, 
from the viewpoints of strategy, climate, and 
mineral and agricultural wealth, Morocco 
stands unique, with a potential trade,—given 
a couple of decades of development,—of 
$200,000,000 a year. 

Looking round we see all the nations 
struggling for existence, for new markets, for 
new outlets for their people. Germany took 
the Duchies from Denmark, Alsace-Lorraine 
from France, and Kiao-chau from China. 
France in her turn seized Algeria from the 
Deys, the Savoy from Italy, and Tunis from 
its beys,—of course “to keep order and 
suppress piracy in the Mediterranean! ” 
Great Britain seized the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State; Italy covets Tripoli; 
Russia laid hands on Manchuria. 

Yet none dared touch Morocco; for Tan- 
gier and Ceuta are the keys of the world’s 
highway; so that invasion of the Moorish 
Empire would have raised Armageddon. 
And the troubled seas of diplomacy surely 
never beheld so rich a “ derelict.” ‘Three 
hundred thousand square miles of earth’s 
most fertile land lying at Europe’s very door, 
and with 1300 miles of coast line,—a per- 
petual Riviera,—on two of the world’s most 
important waterways, the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic. A prize indeed! 

A granary that would feed an empire. 
Limitless fisheries, especially below Agadir, 
where the Germans are now making rich 
hauls. Copper mines richer than the fabu- 
lously rich Rio Tinto property, just across 





* Mr. Fitz-Gerald has but recently returned from 
his ninth expedition into the interior of * Sunset- 
land,’ upon which he is a recognized authority. 


the Straits. And ten millions of a hardy 
fighting race that might well yield a superb 
army of half a million troops, such as could 
be swiftly disposed in European fields should 
occasion arise. A recruiting ground of this 
kind may well counterbalance the rapid in- 
crease of Germany’s population over that of 
her rival. 

How few of us realize that only nine 
miles separate Morocco from Europe, at the 
narrowest point of the Straits of Gibraltar? 
And who shall say in these days of daring 
engineering that this span may not soon be 
bridged, and Europe united with Africa by 
rail? 

A prize, indeed, this Morocco,—one even 
remotely comparable to it does not exist. The 
climate is the lovely climate of southern 
Spain; the richness of the soil would make 
our farmers’ mouths water, for it will grow 
and grow with phenomenal luxuriance every- 
thing from wheat and barley to oranges, 
sugar, tea, coffee, cotton, cork, and wine. 
If Algeria, with half the area and population, 
and no rivers worthy the name, has a trade 
of $125,000,000 a year, what would that of 
Morocco be worth if properly developed ? 

Even to-day, under conditions recalling the 
régime of the Shepherd Kings of Egypt, with 
crooked sticks. instead of ploughs, and camels, 
mules, and donkeys instead of freight-cars, 
the empire’s trade totals $20,000,000. And 
during our Civil War it grew a considerable 
quantity of cotton, so excellent that as much 
as $1 a pound was paid for it on the Liver- 
pool Exchange. 


THE INROADS OF FRANCE. 


For fifty years France has striven passion- 
ately for this prize,—always by the “ péné- 
tration pacifique”’ methods however, lest her 
neighbors recall uneasily the old dream of 
“the Mediterranean as a French lake,”— 
burrowing on the southeastern frontier; lop- 
ping off oasis after oasis, whose pastoral peo- 
ple suddenly find their cotton goods labeled © 
“ Rouen,” instead of ‘ Manchester.” 

The whole empire swarms with French 
“scientific missions,” mapping and taking 
notes. True, these missions often lead to 
tragedy, as in the case of Dr. Mauchamp, 
recently murdered in Marraksh; but, then, 
colonial expansion calls for many martyrs. 
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And Bu Hamara, the pretender to the throne, 
is spending French gold in the bazaars; has 
French officers and French artillery. 

Slowly, but with a steadfastness that com- 
mands the admiration of even her enemies; 
France is swallowing Morocco. A few more 
episodes like the killing of zealous Dr. 
Mauchamp in the southern capital, the ston- 
ing of de Girancourt, the assassination of 
Charbonnier in Fez,—and instead of a Ujda 
or Lalla Marnia being occupied, a whole 
corps d’armée will be thrown into Morocco; 
a move rendered necessary by the upheaval of 
fanatical natives and a massacre of all the 
resident Christian traders and consuls, such 
as one looks for from day to day. 

For the French in particular are hated 
from Tangier to the Atlas, as “‘ Nazarenes ” 
who have strangled Morocco’s Moslem 
neighbors. ‘‘ Wa wold-el-Harem” (“‘ Sons 
of the illegitimate’) the Moors call the 
French since the forcible occupation of the 
Regency of ‘Tunis,—an event that stirred pro- 
foundly Morocco’s high-spirited population. 

Yet nothing seems to stay the march of 
French diplomacy in this matter; and it aims 
at a stupendous scheme of empire which is 





but dimly realized even in Europe. France 
is working her way southward through the 
rich date country of Tafilat until she reaches 
the Atlantic at Cape Bojador. Then she will 
have her prey completely enveloped. 

Italy’s complaisance is won by promise of 
a free hand in Tripoli. So easy is it to give 
away other people’s property! ‘Tripoli, of 
course, belongs to Turkey. And Spain is 
hand and glove with her northern neighbor, 
who holds the bulk of her securities, owns 
all her railroads, and has a surprisingly loud 
voice in all Madrid matters. This is very 
useful indeed, for unless Spain were friendly, 
some 300,000 men would be required to 
guard the Pyrenean frontier in case of war 
between France and any other great power. 

Besides, has it not been suggested that 
Spain may one day have the mighty fortress 
of Gibraltar restored to her, regardless of 
the fact that England has spent $300,000,000 
upon it? And may not Spain, too, by way 
of returning the compliment, cede Ceuta to 
her friend,—that stupendous natural citadel 
on the Riff coast of Morocco, which many 
eminent authorities call the true key to the 
Mediterranean? 

















THE PRINCELY CASTLE OF TILWAT IN THE GREAT ATLAS MOUNTAINS. 
(Owned by Kadi Si Abd-el-Malik-el Glawi, a powerful supporter of Mulai el Hafid.) 
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True, having gained Morocco, the con- 
queror can go no farther westward ; but what 
about eastward and southward? As mis- 
tress of Morocco she will be at liberty to con- 
solidate her vast African empire, and go 
down 1600 miles to Timbuctu and Lake 
Tchad, and then north again to the great 
emporium city of Ghadames, in the hinter- 
land of Tripoli. 

Add to all this Senegambia, and France 
will then have some 30,000,000 warlike peo- 
ple under her sway. These, stiffened with a 
French backbone, will surely produce 500,- 
000 skilled fighting men, equal at least to the 
Algerian Spahis or the Senegalese sharp- 
shooters whom France now rates so highly. 
Where will Great Britain’s tenure of Egypt 
be then, or how shall she hold her ancient 
colonies on the West Coast? 


THE COMING FRENCH EMPIRE IN AFRICA. 


To this mighty scheme Morocco is the 
key; and once let France get it in her posses- 
sion, and she will surely close all doors from 


SOUTHERN MOROCCO AND BROTHER OF THE SULTAN, 


HIS SCRIBES AND SLAVES. 


‘Tunis to Senegambia, a coastal range of 3200 
miles. She will then have a monopoly of 
trade totaling between $400,000,000 and 
$450,000,000, and an empire exceeding that 
of Hindostan, whose very name has for 
thousands of years been a synonym for riches. 
And this new empire will lie at France’s own 
door, delightfully salubrious in climate and 
with barely 30,000,000 of a‘native popula- 
tion to keep in order. 

Now contrast this with England’s trade 
with India, which is but $350,000,000. 
Moreover it entails the burden of ruling 
300,000,000 of many races and creeds, 6000 
miles from home, and that in a climate so 
unhealthy that white children cannot be 
reared in all the 1500 miles from the Him- 
alayas to Cape Comorin! 

A few far-sighted statesmen in Germany 
and England to-day foresee clearly this vast 
French empire, fairly consolidated under the 
tricolor, in, say, the middle of this century. 
It will embrace Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco, 
Senegambia, the French Sudan, French 
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Guinea, and the French Congo; the whole 
with a trade exceeding $600,000,000. 

There will be French colonists in swarms, 
and railroads from Tunis into Senegambia, 
and from the Atlantic coast of Morocco to 
the foot of the Great Atlas, where the limit- 
less mineral wealth of that giant chain will 
be tapped for 600 miles. There will proba- 
bly be health resorts at Tangier and Moga- 
dor, with great naval stations in between. 
Little heed need be paid in this latter con- 
nection to verbal pledges or even written 
guaranties. French ministers in 1881 gave 
positive assurances that there was no inten- 
tion of fortifying Bizerta,—and that Tuni- 
sian port is to-day one of the strongest forti- 
fied positions and naval arsenals in the whole 
Mediterranean! 

Then consider the enormous trade which 
the mere reconstruction of the Moorish Em- 
pire will bring to*the French. Steel bridges 
will be needed for the rivers; whole moun- 
tains of cement for breakwaters; and ma- 
chinery, rails, locomotives, and cars. 
Dredgers will be called for to remove silt 
from the eight ports; and lighthouses, steam 
launches, clothing, ammunition, arms, and 
artillery will be also needed. 


WHY MOROCCO IS DERELICT. 


But, it will be asked, what has brought 
about the present crisis in the Moorish Em- 
pire? Why has it become derelict, with the 
Sultan’s name a derisive by-word, and all 


the tribes in anarchy and rebellion? It is not 
a very old story. Mulai Hassan, the father 
of the present Sultain Abd-el-Aziz, was a 
strong ruler, who sent out into the thirty-two 
provinces kadis or governors whom he knew 
could govern, and whom he knew he could 
handle in turn. He sent native youths to 
be educated in Italy and England; sent me- 
chanics to Cockerill’s works at Seraing, in 
Belgium, and his warriors to take engineer- 
ing courses at Chatham. 

Even after his death, and while yet Abd- 
el-Aziz was in the tutelage of the harem, the 
empire was ruled by the powerful Vizier Si 
Ahmed ben Moussa, who maintained order 
from the Mediterranean to the Sahara, 
fought locusts and plagues, and was work- 
ing out his country’s salvation when he 
died. 

‘Then came the memorable mission of Fl 
Mnibbi, the War Minister, to the Court of 
St. James, only to bring back with him ideas 
of reform far too radical and violent for the 
country to swallow. He found his young 
master, the Sultan, more than willing to co- 
operate with him; and one unfortunate re- 
sult of this frame of mind was the purchase 
of toy railroads, French motor-cars, gold and 
silver cameras, bicycles, and the like heathen 
truck, which greatly shocked the old viziers 
and Elder Men who stand behind the throne. 
Moreover, Mnibbi being a K. C. M. G. and 
a British protégé, with very British leanings, 
France objected to him, and he was presently 
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MOROCCO, THE DERELICT OF DIPLOMACY. 


deposed and “ permitted” to make the pil- 
grimage to Mecca. 

After this matters went from bad to worse, 
ending in the Algeciras Conference, which is 
likely to cost the young Sultan his throne,— 
however necessary were all the reforms to 
which the decision of the conference pointed. 
At present Abd-el-Aziz is looking for support 
to Germany, especially since the Kaiser took 
the unprecedented step of landing in Tangier 
to make a momentous speech to the German 
traders there. 


THE SULTAN’S STRATEGY. 


The Sultan is, in fact, playing the easiest 
and most profitable game which the monarchs 
of weak and choatic states can play in the 
face of the great powers. In a word, he is 
setting off Germany against France; and one 
result of this is that the Franco-Spanish naval 
demonstration last December, so far from 
impressing the Makhzen, or Moorish cabi- 
net, was the signal for a serious outburst of 
Francophobia. Great Britain might have 
done something useful, for she possessed the 
confidence of the Moors; but now she has 
definitely given France a free hand, a cir- 
cumstance which the Sultan views with dis- 
may as an act of treachery. 

The situation at present is an utter im- 
passe. Abd-el-Aziz has indorsed all the de- 
cisions of Algeciras and is pledged to carry 
them out. Of course, he could do nothing 
else without backing from some European 
power, and that the conditions of the con- 
ference forbade. Unaided, it is equally im- 
possible for him to carry out his pledges, and 
again the conference has made aid impossible. 

The shereefian finances are exhausted, and 
the last remnants of prestige destroyed by the 
young Sultan’s acceptance of the Algeciras 
mandate. For the same reason his rule hard- 
ly runs beyond the limits of his palace in Fez. 
All Morocco’s orthodox millions regard the 
mandate of Algeciras as the first decisive step 
toward European absorption and the end of 
Moslem rule in “ Sunset-Land.” 

For this reason their attitude is one of bit- 
terest opposition ; and undoubtedly any agita- 
tor can rouse them to a dangerous pitch of 
fanaticism. The young Sultan’s adherents 
at present are a mere handful of mercenaries, 
~—mainly officials who live, make money, and 
hold rank by his despotic appointment. For 
fear of the pretender the court dare not*leave 
the northern capital; and down in Marraksh 
the Sultan’s half-brother, Mulai el Hafid, 
Viceroy of the South, and the strongest mem- 
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UNIQUE PORTRAIT OF THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO IN 
THE HALF TURKISH, HALF GERMAN 
UNIFORM SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR HIM, 


ber of his family, was recently declared 
“Sultan of all Morocco!” 


THE COUNTRY’S DESPERATE STATE. 


It is, indeed, a pitiful situation, and 
throughout the land respectable men keep 
order and curse their “ half-Nazarene” 
ruler; while the disreputable elemént are 
fighting, looting, and making “ powder talk.” 
They recall the good old times, ages back, 
when the holy city of Mequinez was built by 
the Christian slaves of Mulai Ismail, who 
would occasionally build up alive into the 
tabia walls one of his white captives when 
he thought the man was shirking his work. 
‘To-day Morocco seethes with anarchy and 
corruption. 

It is a land of arbitrary kadis and evil- 
working bashas; land of plenty that satisfies 
nobody, a plenty often succeeded by famine 
that lays whole districts waste; a chaotic 









































KADI SIR HARRY MACLEAN. 


(Commander-in-Chief of the Moorish Army, with 


his favorite hound.) 


world of warring tribes, equally careless of 
life and death; a land where the rich grind 
the faces of the poor, the governors grind the 
rich, and the Sultan or his viziers grind the 
governors. 

The government will not allow grain to 
be sent from one part of the country to the 
other, and consequently a district may be so 
rich if.corn one year that the harvest rots 
for lack of labor to gather it, and the follow- 
ing season may see positive starvation in the 
same section. Industry is paralyzed; for no 
sooner does a man show signs of wealth, than 
the local governor comes down upon him for 
blackmail, and if he does not pay he is thrown 
into a dungeon and left to starve,—if, indeed, 
he be not decapitated and his head stuck upon 
a spike above the city’s gate as a warning to 
others. 

Every city governor and tribal kadi pays 
the Sultan heavily for his position, on the 
understarfding, of course, that he will get 
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his capital back with immense interest from 
the unhappy people he is called upon to 
‘“ govern.” Even the Sultan himself is much 
given to “eating up” a country. Old Mu- 
lai Hassan, when he took the fateful journey 
to Tafilat that brought about his death, trav- 
eled with an army of 40,000 men and 75,000 
horses, mules, camels, and asses, and fairly 
ate entire districts clear of food. Little won- 
der that on the return journey the Sultan 
had to bribe some of the fiercer tribes with 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to keep his 
own hordes from annihilation on their way 
north. 

Morocco, then, is dying, and will soon 
come to earth with a crash that will shake 
half Europe. Her Sultan is surrounded with 
clamant intriguers, from whom not even the 
faithful adventurer Kadi Sir Harry Maclean, 
Kk. C. M. G., may protect him. Mission 
after mission goes up to Fez bearing presents, 
—and demands. 

France insists that the shereefian army be 
supplied with French instructors, and to this 
the British object. The young sons of the 
Shereef of Wazan have accepted French pro- 
tection, and have thrown all their influence 
into the interests of their adopted country. 

Such is the present condition of Morocco, 
—‘ that pearl upon the northwest shoulder 
of the African continent.” No wonder the 
late Lord Salisbury declared on a memorable 
occasion it was about to become “a great 
trouble to Europe.” France is absolutely 
committed to its acquisition; and assuming, 
—which is most improbable,—that Germany 
will permit so momentous a step, an upheaval 
will assuredly take place which must have 
far-reaching effects, for the universities of 
Fez play an important part in the pan- 
Islamic movement, being in constant com- 
munication with Cairo, India, and other cen- 
ters of the Moslem world. 

And, lastly, supposing that France does 
succeed in gaining the key to the mighty em- 
pire she has had in mind for half a century, 
we shall then probably see trouble, for Great 
Britain will be seriously embarrassed on the 
sea both as regards her navy and her mer- 
chant marine. At least one-half of her stu- 
pendous ocean-borne traffic of five billions 
passes within measurable distance of Moroc- 
co; and there will be no friendly spot from 
Tunis to Senegambia; while as to her naval 
bases, we shall see Gibraltar watched by 
Tangier and possibly Ceuta; Malta by Tou- 
lon and Oran, and Cyprus and Egypt by 
Bizerta. 




















RESOURCEFUL CENTRAL AMERICA. 
BY JOHN BARRETT. 


(Director of the International Bureau of the American Republics.) 


, “T‘HE best way to understand or study any 
section of this world which may be 
little known is to locate it on the map clearly 
and then make comparisons as to its size with 
| sections better known. 

Central America is sometimes described as 
all that portion of the North-American con- 
tinent lying between the Rio Grande and 
the Atrato rivers; the former dividing Mex- 
ico from the United States and the latter 
forming practically the boundary line be- 
tween Panama and Colombia. Politically, 
however, it comprehends the five independ- 
ent states of Guatemala, Honduras, Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. In the 
order named, they ‘lie directly south and east 
of Mexico, between the Caribbean Sea and 
the Pacific Ocean. Salvador is the only one 
of the five that borders solely on the Pacific, 
or that has not shores washed by both waters. 
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THE INDEPENDENT STATES OF CENTRAL 











AMERICA, 


As the average newspaper reader sees the 
names of these republics mentioned in the 
dispatches he thinks of them as indefinitely 
existing somewhere to the distant south of 
the United States. He believes that tney are 
nearer Mexico than Patagonia, but he hesi- 
tates before he goes on record to that effect. 

In fact, all these countries, grouped as 
Central America, are so close at hand that 
they are within a few days’ steaming of New 
Orleans, Mobile, or Galveston. ‘They are 
much nearer geographically to our gulf 
coast than Panama, which, on account of the 
advertising it has enjoyed from the canal, 
now seems only a few hours from New York. 
Panama, as it looks on the map, should be- 
long to Central America,—it certainly is 
not part of South America. Having for- 
merly been a portion of Colombia, the greater 
part of which is in South America proper, 

it naturally has never been classed 
belonging to Central or North 
America. 


as 


APPROACHES TO CENTRAL AMERICA. 


A strong influence that has worked 
to make Central America seem far 
away has been the necessity, in the 
past, of reaching the different capitals 
or principal cities either by sailing 
from San Francisco on a journey oc- 
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THE OLD MODE OF TRANSPORTATION IN NICARAGUA. 


cupying from ten days to two weeks down 
the Pacific Coast past Mexico, or by crossing 
the Isthmus of Panama and proceeding north. 
The physical conformation of Central Amer- 
ica is such that the high and accessible lands 
suitable for cities and the better classes of 
population are much nearer the Pacific Ocean 
than the Caribbean Sea. The shores and 
the interior facing on the latter sea are 
generally low, and, until recently, when 
banana cultivation began to open them to 
the world, they were a wild, swampy, mos- 
quito jungle. 

The few railroads have started from the 



































ONE OF THE OLD MISSION CHURCHES OF NICARAGUA. 


Pacific Coast and wound their way to the cap- 
itals and commercial centers, but now rapid 
progress is being made toward rail connec- 
tions with the Caribbean side. Costa Rica is 
already well provided in this respect, and its 
beautiful capital of San José is easily reached 
in a day’s ride through impressive scenery 
from Port Limon. Guatemala hopes to have 
its railroad to the Gulf of Honduras com- 
pleted next fall. Nicaragua is planning a line 
that will connect the Caribbean Sea with its 
great interior lake, while Honduras has be- 
gun a road that is destined to provide an ap- 
proach on the same side to Tegucigalpa. In 
a few years it should be possible to cross by 
rail each Central-American country from 
sea to sea. An era of continued peace, which 
ought to be at hand, would see this desired 
condition of communication soon accom- 
plished. 


COMPARATIVE SIZE OF CENTRAL-AMERICAN 
STATES. 


Very few people have a correct impression 
of the size of Central America as a whole or 
of its states, taken separately. California 
seems like a large State. It extends 770 
miles along the Pacific and has an extreme 
width of 375 miles. If California were laid 
end for end on Central America it would 
cover it with the exception of Salvador, which 
is just the size of New Jersey and occupies a 
little over 7000 square miles. Stated in an- 
other way, if Central America were lifted up 
bodily and laid down on our Atlantic Coast 
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A TYPICAL GROUP 


it would just hide all New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. In 
short, it has a combined area of approximately 
167,000 square miles. Individually, aside 
from Salvador, already mentioned, the states 
could be compared as follows: Honduras to 
Pennsylvania, 45,000 square miles; Guate- 
mala to Mississippi, 47,000; Nicaragua to 
New York, 49,000; Costa Rica to Vermont 
and New Hampshire, 18,000. 

Data as to the population of these 
states are somewhat contradictory, but 
the official figures given to the Inter- 
national Bureau of American Republics 
by the diplomatic representatives of these 
countries at Washington are here used. 
Guatemala heads the list with 1,364,678 peo- 
ple. Then comes Salvador, with 1,006,848; 
Honduras, with 543,741; Nicaragua, with 
423,200, and Costa Rica, with 331,340, 
—a grand total of 3,671,807. This 
nearly exceeds that of either Texas or Ten- 
nessee, and is about twice that of California. 
Such a population should disabuse the minds 
of many persons that Central America is a 
sparsely settled, savage land. Of course, there 
are considerable portions of the low lands 
and along the seacoasts where the inhabitants 
are few, and even these live in most primitive 
manner, but on the plateaus and higher sec- 
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OF COSTA RICANS. 


tions of the interior are cities and towns of 
advanced civilization, with up-to-date fea- 
tures of municipal life, and an agricultural 
population that leaves little valuable land 
unoccupied. , 


CONDITIONS OF POPULATION AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. 


It is a surprise to the man who has not 
studied Central America to learn that Sal- 
vador, with only 7000 square miles, has more 
than 1,000,000 inhabitants. This indicates a 
density of population far greater than that 
of New Hampshire or Vermont, and means 
that there are not many “deserted farms” 
for sale in Salvador! Guatemala, with an 
increasing population that, since the last cen- 
sus, has probably now reached nearly 1,500,- 
000, cannot be regarded as a land of untrav- 
ersed jungle, for the density of pgpulation is 
greater than that of Louisiana. Honduras 
has the largest area of unused country, with 
Nicaragua next, but the development of the 
banana industry and the demand for valuable 
timber grown in the low interior sections are 
destined to make every unknown part accessi- 
ble and open to exploitation. 

Too. strong emphasis cannot be placed on 
the varied riches and possibilities of these 
five republics. Taken as a whole, they pos- 
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sess more agricultural and timber wealth than 
mining potentialities, but-they are developing 
rapidly along al] three lines in a way to 
prove that they have not been appreciated 
heretofore, either in Europe or in the United 
States. 

The number of recent disturbances in Cen- 
tral America has given the impression abroad 
that these nations are always in a state of 
strife, and hence that commerce and material 
progress have little to encourage them. A 
consideration, however, of the figures of their 
foreign trade with the world at large, and 
with the United States in particular, demon- 
strates that despite warlike struggles at fre- 
quent intervals they have time and money to 
do a very fair business with the outside world. 


CLIMATIC CHARACTERISTICS OF CENTRAL 
AMERICA. 


People are always asking: What is the 
climate of Central America; is it not un- 
favorable to North. Americans or to per- 
sons accustomed to a temperate climate? 
Were the entire area of Central America sim- 
ilar to the part along the Caribbean coast, I 
should be inclined to speak disparagingly of 
it, but it must be remembered that large sec- 
tions are located either at such an altitude or 
in such relation to prevailing winds that the 
temperature seldom becomes too hot for ordi- 
nary comfort, and never too cold. Even in 
the lower and so-called fever, malarial, and 
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THE CATHEDRAL AT GUATEMALA CITY. 


mosquito districts, it is wonderful what a 
change can be wrought by clearing away the 
jungle, providing good sewerage and pure 
water, and generally developing a sanitary 
environment. Then, the terrors of excessive 
heat seem to disappear and the tropics become 
a source of delight. 

What has been done at Panama can be 
duplicated everywhere in Central America if 
the same methods are 
employed. There is 
hardly a_ depressing, 
forbidding port of 
Guatemala, Honduras, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, 
and Costa Rica which 
could not be made 
healthy and _ habitable 
for foreigners if a well- 
developed plan _ for 
sanitation were carried 
to complete execution. 
This is sure to come 
some day, with the re- 


sult that the whole 
so-called ‘‘ Mosquito 
Coast” and the re- 


mainder of the Carib- 
bean shore of Central 
America will be busy 
with prosperous com- 
mercial  entrepots, 











THE NATIONAL THEATRE OF COSTA RICA AT SAN JOSE. 


which, in turn, will 
be connected by rail- 
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roads with all parts of the hitherto impen- 
etrable jungle, as well as with the moun- 
tain capitals and towns. In fact, I look to 
see, during the next twenty years, a trans- 
formation in Central America which will as- 
tonish the world and make it difficult to 
realize that, in 1907, it was commonly re- 
garded as a terra incognita. 


HOW TO REACH CENTRAL-AMERICAN CITIES. 


The query is often propounded to the In- 
ternational Bureau of American Republics: 
How does a visitor go to the principal cities 
of Central America, and what are the condi- 
tions of travel? ‘The best way to-day to 
reach Guatemala City, the capital of Guate- 
mala; San Salvador, the capital of Salvador; 
‘Tegucigalpa, the capital of Honduras, and 
Managua, the capital of Nicaragua, is either 
by the way of Panama and the Pacific or by 
San Francisco and the Pacific, except that 
the new rail route across the isthmus of Te- 
huantepec may presently provide connections 
that will be quicker than the route via San 
Francisco or Panama. San José, the capital 
of Costa Rica, has direct rail connections with 
Port Limon, on the Caribbean shore, and will 
soon have a through railroad to Punta Arenas 
on the Pacific Gulf of Nicoya. The port of 
Guatemala City is the town of San José, from 
which a railroad runs to the capital. The 
line from the Caribbean, soon to be com- 
pleted, begins at Puerto Barrios. Northwest- 
































THE WHITE HOUSE, SAN SALVADOR. 


ern Guatemala is reached through the ports 
of Ocos and Champerico, and a railroad ex- 
tends from the latter place to several impor- 
tant towns of the interior. ‘The principal 
port of Salvador is Acajutla, from which a 
railroad carries one, in 
five hours, to the city 
of San Salvador. From 
La Libertad there is 
a fair mountain road, 
but it has been little 
used since the railway 
was completed. 

The capital of Hon- 
duras has its port at 
Amapala, on the Pa- 
cific Gulf of Fonseca, 
and a good macadam- 
ized road extends from 
San Lorenzo to Te- 
gucigalpa, on which 
automobiles are oper- 
ated. A railroad is 
planned and _ partly 
constructed to connect 
Tegucigalpa not only 
with the Gulf of Fon- 


seca, but also with 














THE BANK OF COSTA RICA, 





Puerto Cortez, on the 
Caribbean Gulf of 
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Honduras. When these roads will be com- 
pleted is, however, uncertain. The chief port 
of Nicaragua is Corinto, on the Pacific side. 
From this port, a railroad runs to Managua, 
and thence to Granada, on Lake Nicaragua. 


PRECAUTIONS FOR TRAVELERS. 


The capital towns of the Central-Ameri- 
can republics vary in population, but all pro- 
vide hotels and clubs that are comfortable. 
New York and Paris hostelries do not 
abound, as there is no demand for them, but 
unless a man is a chronic “ kicker” he need 
not be unhappy in his Central-American sur- 
roundings. Whoever goes there should be 
provided with an abundance of light cloth- 
ing, such as white duck, brown khaki, or thin 
flannel. He must guard against the sun in 
the middle of the day, and should wear, un- 
less he carries an umbrella, a pith hat or 
some kind of sun helmet. After the sun is 
well down, the air cools off immediately, and 
the nights are generally cool. Except in ‘ne 
higher altitudes, a mosquito net is absolutely 
necessary, and no traveler along the coast or 
in the low interior should be caught without 
one. If any time is spent in this section, it is 


also well to take regular doses of quinine, ac- 
cording to one’s capacity or health, in order 
to guard against malaria. Ordinary care 
should also be exercised in the kind of food 
consumed, and even more care in the kind 
of water that is drunk. 

I do not wish to frighten anybody or make 
it appear that there is any particular danger 
while traveling in these countries. I desire 
rather to make a few simple suggestions, 
which, if followed, will make travel and life 
there more safe and agreeable. As to myself, 
I can say that during many years’ residence 
as United States Minister in different tropi- 
cal countries of the Orient and America, in- 
cluding a year at Panama (before it was 
made healthy and sanitary through the great 
work of Colonel Gorgas), I never experi- 
enced a day’s sickness from any kind of trop- 
ical complaint. I exercised common-sense 
care of myself, and nothing more. To-day, I 
visit the heart of the tropics with far less hesi- 
tation than I do New England in winter. 


TRADE, COMMERCE, AND FINANCIAL STATUS. 


That this discussion of Central America 
may contain some exact information about its 























ONE OF THE ROOMS IN THE GOVERNMENT 


PALACE OF HONDURAS, AT TEGUCIGALPA. 
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SORTING COFFEE, 


trade, commerce, and general business, the 
latest statistics and figures, prepared in the 
International Bureau of American Republics, 
of which the writer is the director, are given 
in summarized form. The total foreign 
commerce, exports and imports, of the five 
republics amounted last year to the consid- 
erable total of $56,133,000. Of this, exports 
were $32,170,000 and imports $23,963,000, 
or a favorable balance of nearly $10,000,000. 
The share of the United States in the above 
trade is interesting to note, because it aver- 
aged about half. The total was $26,376,000, 
of which exports to the United States were 
$14,992,000, and imports from the United 
States $11,384,000. 

Taking each country in turn for the pur- 
pose of providing accurate and specific infor- 
mation, it is noted that the total trade of 
Guatemala with the world is $15,082,000, 
ot which $6,844,000 are imports and $8,238,- 
000 are exports. Of this, the portion of the 
United States is $5,582,000, divided as fol- 
lows: Imports, $2,707,000; exports, $2,875,- 
000. The budget for 1906-07 estimates the 


SAN SALVADOR. 


revenues of the government at $25,000,000. 

Salvador enjoys a foreign commerce of 
$9,986,000, divided into exports of $5,640,- 
ooo and imports of $4,346.000. The share 
of the United States is $2,580,000, with ex- 
ports of $1,225,000 and imports of $1,355,- 
ooo. The annual budget for 1906-07 esti- 
mates the national revenues at $8,644,295. 

Honduras conducts an external trade with 
the world of $7,857,000, of which exports 
are $5,564,000 and imports $2,293,000. 
The United States’ proportion of this trade 
is valued at $6,322,000, or much the largest 
part, of which exports to the United States 
are $4,632,000 and imports’ therefrom 
$1,690,000. The last budget places the reve- 
nues at $3,043,000. Although the foreign 
debt is heavy, Honduras has marvelous re- 
sources, which, developed, will enable her to 
meet her obligations. 

Nicaragua’s foreign commerce reaches a 
total of $7,128,000, of which $3,926,000 
represents exports, and $3,202,000 imports. 
Of these, the share of the United States is 
nearly half, as the total is $3,757,000, 
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with exports at $2,089,000 and imports at 
$1,668,000. ‘The annual income for gov- 
ernment expenses is about $20,000,000. 
Nicaragua gives every evidence of being 
on the highway to great material progress, 
and is offering exceptional opportunities 
for the investment of capital in both min- 
ing and agriculture. Great public improve- 
ments are also contemplated that will add 
much to the prosperity of the country. 

Although Costa Rica ranks fourth in area 
among the Central-American republics, she 
stands a good second in foreign trade. This 
amounted, in 1906, to the large sum of $16,- 
000,000, of which the exports were $8,802,- 
000 and imports $7,278,000. The United 
States shared to the extent of about half, or 
$8,135,000, with exports and imports, re- 
spectively, at $4,171,000 and $3,964,000. 
The revenue for 1906-07 is estimated at 
$3,372,795- 

Everybody who visits Costa Rica carries 
away a good impression and has great con- 
fidence in its future. ‘The banana business 
has grown to such size that it has become a 
decided source of wealth to the country and 
people. Mining has not been conducted on 
a large scale, but considerable mineral wealth 
is believed to exist in the mountains. 
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PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS SOLD AND BOUGHT. 


The character of the trade of Central 
America with the world and with the United 
States can be best appreciated by noting some 
of the principal articles which are exported 
and imported. Central Americans sell abroad 
coffee, bananas, rubber, cacao, dyewoods, 
valuable lumber, like mahogany and other 
cabinet woods, hides and skins, rice, sugar, 
indigo, balsam, tobacco, and minerals. ‘They 
buy cotton and woolen cloth, machinery, rail- 
way, electric and mining outfits, wheat flour, 
drugs, and medicines, iron and steel manu- 
factures, sacks for export of coffee and fruit, 
canned provisions, and a host of lesser arti- 
cles. ‘The list is long enough to show that 
there are great opportunities in Central 
America for the manufacturers and exporters 
of the United States if they will make vigor- 
ous efforts to exploit it along legitimate lines. 
As this trade will next year reach a total 
valuation of $60,000,000, it should be care- 
fully investigated by all those interested. 

The principal centers of trade and indus- 
try in Central America include Guatemala 
City, which has 96,000 people; Coban, 
‘Toonicapan, and Quezaltenango, in Guate- 
mala, with about 25,000 each; Tegucigalpa 
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RESOURCEFUL CENTRAL AMERICA. 


with about 34,000, and Comayagua with 
190,000, in Honduras; Léon with 60,000, 
Granada with 30,000, and Managua with 
25,000, in Nicaragua; San Salvador with 
60,000, and Santa Ana with 48,000, in Sal- 
vador, and San José with 25,000, Heredia 
with 10,000, and Limon with 7000, in Costa 
Rica. Many of these towns are also seats 
of notable institutions of learning, such as 
the schools of law and medicine at Guate- 
mala City, the Institute of Jurisprudence and 


Political Science at Tegucigalpa, the Na-— 


tional University at San Salvador, the 
schools of law, medicine, and pharmacy at 
Managua and Leon, and the schools of law 
and medicine in San’ José. 

If any one assumes that because there are 
occasional revolutions in Central America 
and the climate is somewhat tropical, there is 
not a considerable element of highly educated 
and refined men and women in the chief 
cities and towns, he labors under great error. 
A large proportion of the well-to-do people 
have traveled abroad and send their sons or 
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daughters to the United States and Europe 
for educational advantages in addition to 
their home schools. Each country has pro- 
duced writers, historians, poets, novelists, 
jurists, doctors and surgeons, as well as states- 
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men, who are well known throughout all 
Latin America and who are_ becoming 
better known in the United States. The 
society found by the visitor in the Central- 
American capitals is always more interest- 
ing and cultured than he expects to meet 
before he has acquired familiarity with 
actual conditions. Guatemala City, for 
instance, is a remarkable capital, with 
nearly 100,000 people, which will become 
a popular point for travelers and _tour- 
ists from the United States when the Pan- 
American Railroad or the new line from the 
Caribbean shcre is completed. In fact, 
Guatemala has a splendid future before it, 
but the world has only recently begun to 
appreciate its resources and _ possibilities. 
Much might also be said of the conditions 
and attractions of the other Central-Ameri- 
can capitals, like San José, Managua, Teguci- 
galpa, and San Salvador, but there is not 
space in this brief article. 


INTERCONTINENTAL RAIL- 
WAY. 


BENEFITS OF AN 


No matter how many steamship lines may 
be put in operation between the Pacific, 
Gulf, and Atlantic ports of the United 
States and Central America, the principal 
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THE NATIONAL 
cities and points of this section of the 
North-American continent will never be 


reached rapidly and by large numbers of peo- 
ple until the Pan-American Railway system 
is constructed from Mexico down through 
Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
and Costa Rica to Panama. The line now 
reaches practically to the border of Guate- 
mala, and there are no insurmountable diffi- 
culties in connecting it with the small systems 
already in operation, or in course of construc- 
tion, in these different states. If the move- 
ment which has been so strongly urged by ex- 
Senator Henry G. Davis, of West Virginia, 
and which has been approved by the different 
Pan-American Conferences, is carried to a 
consummation, it will be one of the greatest 
forward steps to Pan-American unity. In 
ten years, it should be possible for a traveler 
to start out from New York and make the 
journey to each of the Central-American 
capitals in comfortable Pullman trains. 

For 300 years Central America was under 
Spanish authority, beginning with the in- 
vasion of Pedro and Jorge de Alvarado on 
the north and Gil Gonzales de Avila on the 
south. The former came down from Mexi- 
co just before the latter came up from Pana- 
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ma, taking possession of what is now Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua. For long years, Central 
America was known as the Kingdom of 
Guatemala, with governors appointed by the 
Spanish Government. After their independ- 
ence was consummated in the year 1821, 
and, until 1847, these countries remained as 
one republic. Since they separated there have 
been various efforts to unite them again into 
one nation, but none of these has been com- 
pletely successful. 


THE BUREAU OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


The International Bureau of the Ameri- 
can Republics, in Washington, which has the 
twofold purpose of developing commerce and 
trade and of promoting better relations and 
closer acquaintance among all the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere, will be glad to 
answer any inquiries from the readers of the 
REVIEW OF Reviews about the resources, pos- 
sibilities, and general development of the Cen- 
tral-American republics which maybe suggest- 
ed by this brief description, while the able 
ministers in Washington and consuls-general 
in New York City of these countries are al- 
ways ready to consider legitimate and serious 
questions from those who may be interested. 














A YEAR OF DELAYED HARVESTS, 


HE first half of 1907 will be notable in 

agricultural annals for its unseason- 

able weather, the uncertainty of its crop 
outlook, its delayed harvests. 

Naturally the present harvest interest of 
the United States concerns wheat, now being 
gathered over the southern half of approxi- 
mately 45,000,000 acres sown in this coun- 
try to that cereal, and which shares with corn 
the precedence among farm products in 
America. Further, it is of wheat alone that 
production estimate can be made at this date. 


OLD-WORLD HARVEST DISCOURAGEMENT. 


At the beginning of the growing season 
unfavorable conditions were manifest, not 
alone in America but to some degree in all 
the Old-Werld grain-raising area. In cen- 
tral Russia and the Danubian provinces the 
wheat-plant had been damaged; Germany 
reported wheat suffering from winter kill- 
ing; southern Russia and the Balkan states 
had late seeding and lessened acreage because 
of excessive rains; interior France gave dis- 
couraging bulletins; parts of Bulgaria told 
of the severest winter effects in forty years, 
while bad weather lessened India’s promise. 
Argentina alone seemed satisfied with crop- 
sowing operations. 

European crop news became more favor- 
able in mid-June, when needed rains broke 
droughts in Russia and some other parts of 
Europe, but the wheat situation continued 
below normal. 

In America two compelling factors have 
greatly influenced the yield: The northward 
movement of the “green bug,” or grain 
louse, and the southward-reaching line of 
killing frost at an unprecedentedly late date. 


‘ 


THE ‘‘ GREEN-BUG” RAVAGES. 


As early as March, a month marked by 
exceptionally high temperature throughout 
the Middle-West grain-belt, the “ green 
bug’s”” ravages were reported from northern 
Texas, with the pest, fostered by the early 
opened spring, rapidly working into Okla- 
homa. By April it had reached Kansas and 
was damaging the southern counties of that 
State. A campaign of extermination was 
begun by the entomological department of 
Kansas University, assisted by millers, grain 
dealers, and commercial clubs. Over 12,000 


boxes of parasite enemies of the grain louse 
were distributed in seventy counties where 
need was greatest. ‘This agency, together 
with the unfavorable weather of May, 
checked the main army’s northward progress, 
but not until it had damaged seriously the 
southern portion of the winter-wheat area, 
particularly in Texas, Oklahoma, and south- 
ern Kansas, where thousands of acres were 
totally destroyed. It infested similarly 
southeastern Colorado, where in early June 
farmers plowed under much wheat because of 
injury to the plant. Southern Nebraska also 
at this date was reporting impairment of 
wheat from the insect’s inroads. Ohio and 
Indiana about this time noted its presence in 
oat-fields, and it was reported on the western 
edge of Missouri. 

The “ green bug” is an importation, first 
described in Italy in 1852. In 1884 it was 
found in Maryland, though not in damaging 
numbers. In 1890 it appeared in Indiana, 
devastating the oats in some counties. It also 
in that year infested Southern wheat-fields 
and was recognized as a pest, its operations 
reaching north to latitude 39° 30. _In 1901 
it appeared in Texas, lessening materially the 
crop yields. Then it created no anxiety until 
the peculiar climatic conditions of the winter 
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LINE OF KILLING FROST ON MAY 27, 1907. 
(Note the low latitudes reached in the West.) 


of 1906-7 brought it into renewed general 
activity. 
LATE FROSTS IN SPRING. 


While this injury was progressing north- 
ward, the lowest spring temperature on rec- 
ord was reaching down toward the Gulf in 
lines that surprised and discouraged farm 
managers. Ordinarily, mid-April ends the 
frost damage in the Western wheat-belt. 
This year freezing temperature came as late 
as May 27 over a large portion of that area; 
June 2 recorded the lowest average tempera- 
ture of any June day in the books, while the 
average for April and May was below the 
average of those months in any previous sea- 
son. Even in the South crop experts declare 
the season to have been the most “ back- 
ward ” since 1855. The frost-line on May 
27 dipped down to the very edge of Oklaho- 
ma, overlapping the northward movement of 
the grain louse. One night’s low temperature 
ruined over 500,000 acres of wheat in Kansas 
alone. 

The effect of this delay in summer’s ap- 
proach was twofold: First, the winter-wheat 
acreage, which reaches as far north as middle 
Nebraska, was retarded in growth, and by 
the final shock on May 27 was greatly im- 
paired in the heading process; second, spring- 


wheat seeding in the Dakotas and in the rap- 
idly growing wheat territory of Western 
Canada was held back to an untimely date. 
The increased area of Western Canada 
farms, however, may offset to some extent 
the deficiency in condition, though last year’s 
total of 120,000,000 bushels is only to be 
reached by very favorable conditions hernce- 


forth. 
SPECULATIVE MARKETS’ FLUCTUATIONS. 


Speculative markets reflected weather va- 
garies in rapidly rising grain prices. July 
wheat options in Chicago and Kansas City 


were quoted : 
Kansas City. Chicago. 
5M, 7 


PUN ANOG RUG 5-5: p's Salve “a ails'co oct Seinen s-oserae THY T7% 
RMU NORMS Ales 25 Say arid ip ca oo? 5: se leroy oar araoo a USE 71% TSK 
TOI MANE Mica 5.09 0-908 0 ee 5) ciao eee oes a 73% 814 
HMM Ppl saw enasse: dah terrana vane s/csoea aia oareneneceke THK 8334 
A PUD as oier 695 Sue raiiecansialerai ea ininiaiereeasace 8614 93% 
CER eR a eG ee eae 934 101% 
SUMING hats «<0: 6:4 veils vocals Salar pare aiecetae 8454 90% 


The realization, on May 21, of the far- 
mer’s dream of “ dollar wheat” followed a 
week of pessimistic reports of damage from 
frost and bugs,—but it vanished when early 
June rains and sunshine in part had dissi- 
pated the anxiety. 

The Government report on June 10 was 
awaited with interest. The average condi- 
tion of winter wheat in the United States on 
June I was given as 77.4, as compared with 
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82.9 amonth previous; 82.7 on June 1, 1906; 
85.5 on June I, 1905, and a ten-year average 
of 81.1. The first report of the season on 
spring wheat was made, showing an average 
condition of 88.7, as compared with 93.4 at 
the corresponding date last year; 93.7 on 
June 1, 1905, and a ten-year average of 93.3. 


EXPORT DEMAND AND CHANGES. 


This report indicates a probable winter- 
wheat crop in the United States of 381,000,- 
000 bushels, compared with 492,000,000 
bushels last year; of spring wheat, 255,000,- 
000, compared with 242,000,000 last year, 
making a shortage of 100,000,000 bushels 
compared with last year. The six-year period 
shows: 


Sushels. 
SON ress7 as sare ialeser ane and etek exawmackss: scsi wactueiaeate 636,000,000 
BNR yas aires athactes 2 clean ee Oe A oe ar ah Gee ere 735,000,000 
Ce he a ee ee eee ee 692,000,000 
Be oo gs ph bran visi ecaseneie Oe ne Ue 552,000,000 
MR SACPaN 6,606: ers dt er aster cies ign orienecsceqvaeh Riereiah eke erareee 637,000,000 
BEM ora ahaa eo iotateionshecdcor enates OLA eateR Oe ares 670,000,000 


London authorities state that the European 
wheat shortage this year will be at least 
120,000,000 bushels, as compared with last 
year, even if Russia should raise as much as 
in 1900, which is considered possible. With 
100,000,000 bushels shortage in the United 
States and 20,000,000 bushels deficiency in 
Canada, a possible result of the month-late 
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seeding season, with a similar loss in India, 
probably offset by minor wheat countries and 
Argentina, and allowing other producers 
whose condition is yet in doubt approximate- 
ly the same yields as last year, we shall have 
for the world’s production in 1907: 


Sushels. 
1,720,000,000 
743,000,000 
162,000,000 
540,000,000 


Europe 
North 
South 
Other 


PUTIN Oo ocr ct aie ere aia ae hee went 
MORE Gatco Cacaece bueweneee 
COUMENCS ow cede e cnaded ewes 


WORE i iiccnievscsvtetecesscass GReneee 
While this is practically the same yield as 
2903, and considerably larger than the crops 
of 1900, 1901, or 1902, it means that there 
is now a prospect for a possible 240,000,000 
bushels shortage in the world’s crop, as com- 
pared with the harvest of 1906. 


GROWING HOME CONSUMPTION. 


The significance of this is the probability 
that the production in this country may easily 
prove insufficient for a year’s normal con- 
sumption, necessitating a drain on reserve 
stocks and consequently higher prices for the 
coming twelve months. Europe has been 
drawing off American wheat since August, 
1906. For the first ten months of this fiscal 
year Europe took 66,000,000 bushels, as 
against 32,000,000 for the preceding year. 
For the full fiscal year the exports of wheat, 
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including flour in terms of wheat, will aggre- 
gate about 140,000,000 bushels, against 98,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year 1906 and 44,000,- 
000 in 1905. 

These figures suggest that the ability of 
the United States to contribute to the bread- 
stuff supply of the other parts of the world 
is still considerable in years of normal crops, 
notwithstanding the growth of the consuming 
population and the drift of emigration from 
the agricultural area to the manufacturing 
centers. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
from last year’s record-breaking crop Ameri- 
can farmers had on hand March 1, 206,600,- 
000 bushels, or 46,000,000 bushels more than 
in March, 1906; 95,000,000 bushels more 
than in 1905, and by far the largest quantity 
in two decades. This should make up for 
considerable deficiency. 


WHEAT SHORTAGE AND PROSPERITY. 


The economic relation of a wheat shortage 
to general prosperity is intimate. In each of 
the five years ending with June 30, 1906, this 
country was growing an average of 660,000,- 


000 bushels, and exporting 140,000,000 
bushels. ‘The totals are: 
Crop. Export. Consumption. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
SO 4 ioiaiss wines 748,000,000 235,000,000 514,000,000 


467,000,000 
517,000,000 
511,000,000 
595,000,000 


1 Os PR Perey 670,000,000 
LO ey 638,000,000 
1905........5952,000,000 
a 693,000,000 


203,000,000 
121,000,000 
44,000,000 
98,000,000 





Average. ..660,000,000 142,000,000 520,000,000 


If the present indication of a total yield 
of 636,000,000 bushels be maintained, the 
farmers will not make so bad a showing after 
all, though they may gather some 25,000,000 
bushels less wheat than the average of the 
past six years of plenty. How large will be 
the margin between the total yield and the 
consumption demand will depend on how 
the spring wheat in the Northwest, not yet in 
the heading-out stage, comes on. It may, in- 
deed, turn out that the full average will be 


upheld. 
CORN’S LATE START. 


The same climatic conditions in the United 
States that hampered wheat were detrimental 
tocorn. Farmers delayed their planting, and 
when at last seeding was done, cold and 
drought held back the crop’s growth until in 
some sections replanting was necessary. As a 
result, the corn crop is three weeks behind 
its usual condition, and over most of the corn- 
growing States it was in mid-June only a 
few inches high. In many fields where wheat 
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was plowed up because of damage from bugs 
or frost, corn took its place, this increased 
acreage probably so offsetting the corn lost at 
first planting that the acreage is brought 
practically to that of last year. 

Nothing can be predicted of corn until the 
hot winds of summer have passed and danger 
of early frosts in autumn is gone. The 
United States last year raised 2,927,000,000 
bushels out of the 3,795,400,000 bushels 
production of the world, or over 70 per cent. 
Thus far the price of corn has advanced 
sympathetically with that of wheat, sharing 
the general influence of an anticipated short- 
age of breadstuffs, and if the crop shall real- 
ize the present fair start, it will add material- 
ly to the farmer’s income. Canada, which 
raises only about 35,000,000 bushels, has 
scarcely started on its corn season. 


MINOR CROPS’ OUTLOOK. 


The oats crop, which follows closely after 
corn and wheat in importance in this coun- 
try, has an average outlook, though backward 
because of the cold spring, and the probabil- 
ities are for about the yield of last year. Some 
sections, notably those of the Middle West, 
where “ green bugs” ruined a large acreage 
and frosts did harm, will give small returns, 
but the effect is local, and may not change 
materially the total results. Its increase of 
500,000 acres will go far toward offsetting 
the decrease in general conditions. 

Forage crops are likely to show increased 
acreage, taking the place of wheat and other 
crops that because of frosts or insects have 
been abandoned. Barley and rye show con- 
ditions slightly below normal, but this in- 
fluence is not material in the general sum- 
ming up of the farmer’s outlook. 


HOW MUCH COTTON SHORTAGE? 


The prospects now are that a cotton crop 
of the proportions of last year is out of the 
question. How much less it will be is a 
fundamental problem in the South. The 
average cotton crop of the past decade has 
been a little over 11,000,000 bales. Last 
year it was 10,777,000 bales. The outlook 
is for something less than this,—it may fall 
as low as 10,000,000 bales. But the milling 
capacity and demand are for at least 1,000,- 
000 bales more, and the effect of a shortage 
would not only decrease the income of cotton 
growers directly (a minor consideration in 
the economic consideration of the matter), 
but would reduce the earnings of transporta- 
tion companies appreciably and intensify the 
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competition among the textile producers of 
the world. Each of these classes would shift 
as much as possible of the burden upon con- 
sumers, giving further impetus to the upward 
trend of cotton prices, which in seven years 
have increased 20 per cent. ° 


_ MOVING THE CROPS. 


No sooner will threshing begin in the 
Western grain-belt than the railroads will 
be met with the old problem of moving the 
crops. Last year this was a trial until mid- 
winter, when it was followed by equal diffi- 
culty in transporting fuel and merchandise to 
thoseinneed. It was explained then that worn- 
out rolling stock and deficient trackage were 
largely responsible for the trouble. Whether 
or not these delinquencies have been remedied 
sufficiently to handle the present harvest re- 
mains to be seen. Railway managers doubt- 
less are well satisfied that there is not on. their 
hands another record-breaking yield. Tak- 
ing into consideration the grain yet in farm- 
ers’ hands, and the hurried movement that 
high prices may encourage, they are likely to 
have more than enough to do for many 
months to come. 


AMERICAN FARMERS’ GOOD FORTUNE. 


Good fortune appears to attend the Amer- 
ican farmer, despite the belated season. ‘The 
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prospect for making up from foreign plenty 
the shortage, caused by delayed sunshine and 
abnormal temperature at home, is small. 
Europe, as has been shown, has its own crop 
deterioration to consider; Australia, India, 
and the Philippines will give no marvelous 
returns in food production; South America is 
optimistic, but the extent of its harvest is yet 
uncertain. Lessened bushels of grain and 
lacking bales of cotton mean continued high 
prices,—not to be beaten down, because no- 
where in the world is an opulence of yield 
visible. 

The American farmer is much better off 
than he expected to be when ice and snow in 
May caused alarm. On the whole, his de- 
layed harvest, though lessened in quantity, 
may give him a return almost as satisfactory in 
dollars and cents as some of greater volume 
gone before. With a wheat surplus from 
last year in his granaries, he is in a position 
to contemplate with equanimity the coming 
twelvemonth. 

The consumer may have to face a problem 
of increased living expense, but the farmer, 
even if his corn gives only a moderately satis- 
factory yield, will forget last spring’s gloomy 
perspective and consider himself well treated. 
From this source, at least, we need anticipate 
no material lessening of our national 
prosperity. 
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BY CHARLES 


\V HEN, in the early spring, reports of 

the Wall Street crash in stocks were 
wired*over the country, a central Kansas 
banker was startled by the abrupt entrance 
of an agitated customer. 

“The bucket shop says Union Pacific has 
fallen twenty-one points, and the whole mar- 
ket has had a panic,” was the visitor’s an- 
nouncement. 

“Ts that so?” remarked the banker, in a 
non-committal tone, without trace of excite- 
ment, and as if there were no particular 
significance in the matter. 

He went on calmly making out twenty- 
dollar notes for John Smith and Richard 
Roe, secured by mortgages on their cows 
and horses, payable sixty days after date at 
8 per cent. 

: That was about the effect that the Wall 
Street flurry had cn Western banks and 
linancial interests generally. 


MOREAU 


HARGER. 


To put it bluntly: The West has about 
as much interest in the operations of Wall 
Street as it has in the gambling at Monte 
Carlo. It cares about as much concerning 
the ups and downs of the men who make and 
break the prices of stock-market securities as 
it cares concerning the operators at Monte 
Carlo. It looks upon Wall Street as a gam- 
bling-place, not as a business center. 

Ten years ago the West was afraid of 
Wall Street. It knew that it owed a great 
deal of money to the East. It feared that 
there might be a pressing for payment and 
that it could not pay. But with the coming 
of a series of good crops, that are yet con- 
tinuing, the West began to rise above its 
financial difficulties; then gathered, slowly at 
first, but more rapidly of late, a surplus 
which has shown itself in increased bank de- 
posits, better dwellings, new public struc- 
tures, improvements of every sort. It ad- 
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justed its debt to the East and was inde- 
pendent. 

So to-day the West looks on Wall Street 
exactly as it looks on Monte Carlo, as a 
resort of gamblers whose stakes are railway 
and trust securities instead of ivory counters. 
It seems just as immaterial to the average 
Westerner who wins or who loses at the 
stock-market game as it does whether the 
wheel stops on the red or on the black. 
Possibly the judgment is wrong, but it is, 
nevertheless, the West’s opinion. 

Another thing: The average Westerner 
has no more confidence in the stock-manipu- 
lating crowd than he has in the dealer at the 
Monte Carlo hazard. 

Whether this judgment be right or wrong, 
whether this sentiment be unfair or correct, 
has nothing to do with the case,—the judg- 
ment and the sentiment are there, and they 
are so common as to dominate Western 
communities. 

Take the city banker: The president of.a 
leading Kansas City bank was also visited by 
an anxious customer, who asked: “ Will the 
Wall Street flurry hurt you any?” 

“Will the fate of Wai! Street cause the 
West to raise any less wheat this year?” 
replied the banker. 

“ No,—of course not.” 

“Will it lessen the number of cattle on 
the ranges, or the flocks of sheep in the 
Northwest? ”. 

“ Hardly.” 

“ How about the oil wells? the mines? 
the irrigation ditches? Any danger of their 
giving out?” 

The visitor shook his head. 

“Then why worry about Wall Street? 
So long as our farms and pastures and nat- 
ural enterprises continue to thrive it makes 
no difference to us what ‘ the Street’ does.” 


COMPLAINT OF RAILROAD MANIPULATION. 


This is the West’s position in brief. It 
affects the wnole domain of the plains re- 
gion. ‘The West wants straightforward 
business methads, and its complaint against 
Wall Street is that legitimate development is 
not the object of the promoters there. 

For instance, if the railway financiers of 
“the Street”? were bending their energies 
toward making the Western railroads serve 
communities well, instead of influencing the 
stock market, the West would be their loyal 
supporter rather than their critic. The be- 
lief that Western roads, made prosperous by 
Western development, have been unfairly 
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manipulated by stock jobbers, is the basis for 
much “ radical ” legislation. 

The process of education on this point has 
been cumulative. It was not alone Lawson, 
nor the insurance troubles, nor the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s investigations by 
themselves, but all of them together, coming 
one after the other to lay their influence on 
the minds of farmers and business men, creat- 
ing an intense suspicion and fear of the “ cap- 
tains of industry,” and of the “ community 
of interests.” The former. have become, 
in the minds of Westerners, financial high- 
waymen seeking for victims,—and this alien- 
ation may be the source of grave financial 
distress some day. 


THE WESTERN FARMER IN TOUCH WITH 
SURRENT EVENTS. 


A new sort of education has been in prog- 
ress in the West. Each morning, practically 
every farmer east of a line drawn north and 
south midway east and west, through Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas, receives his 
mail by rural carrier. Daily papers are car- 
ried in great bundles, and the reading habit 
has spread. enormously throughout the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. The Westerner is in touch 
with the world’s events up to the evening 
of the preceding day,—which is a far differ- 
ent thing from being a week or more behind 
the times. The farmer knows the meaning 
of financial terms better than he did in the 
days of arguments on the “ per capita” and 
the “heaven-born ratio.” He has a bank 
account of his own. Hundreds of country 
banks are owned by farmers who have placed 
their savings in bank stock in order to have a 
profitable income,—and because they had no 
immediate possibility of investing it so profit- 
ably otherwise. 

The keynote of the West to-day is opti- 
mism. It has such a tremendous amount of 
business heaped up, such expansive plans for 
the future, that it is unable to comprehend 
any possible influence of Wall Street on its 
affairs. 


THE WEST IS BUILDING UP ITS OWN IN- 


DUSTRIES. 


Go into any country district and mingle 
with the crowds in the streets and this im- 
presses itself powerfully upon you. Things 
are coming the West’s way with vehemence. 
In every town are new industries; new man- 
ufactories are being built; the money of the 
West is going into plants for making things. 
The industrial era is here. 
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Organize a company and more stock will 
be subscribed than you care to issue. No one 
suggests sending a representative back East 
to get some capital,—as once was the fashion. 
‘The money is nearer at hand; it is not neces- 
sary to cross the Mississippi River. 

So the Eastern financiers are being elimi- 
nated from direct financial operations in the 
Middle West, and their interest is becom- 
ing chiefly that of the railroad owners or of 
individual investors in Western properties, 
rather than possessors generally of Western 
securities. 

‘That accounts for some of the West’s in- 
dependence. 

Another thing: The West is terrifically 
busy. Call a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of a country bank,—you will find half 
the members pleading engagements and ask- 
ing that the proceedings be cut short; invite 
a company of busines; men together for mu- 
tual interest, and the absences will be many 
because of the press of personal affairs. The 
towns have so much to do that the “ town 
rows” are forgotten, and politics exists most- 
ly in the newspapers and in the activities of 
the few politicians, rather than in the com- 
munity at large. It is a common complaint 
that it is hard to interest the voters in elec- 
tions. A few years ago campaigns were the 
meat and drink of the Westerner. 


A WESTERN SURPLUS FOR EASTERN INVEST- 
MENT. 


The Western bankers have become wise 
in management of their surplus. “The rates 
for leans are about two-thirds those of two 
decades ago. Few banks pay more than 3 
per cent. on time deposits; most banks pay 
no interest at all. Vhe loan field is neces- 
sarily limited, through the growing wealth 
of the farmers and the decreased dependence 
on the banks for loans. 

Hence, it follows that the Western banks 
frequently have large surplus funds for 
which they have no immediate call. Some 
bankers are learning that the East wants this 
money, and sales of “ commercial paper” 
throughout the Western States are numerous. 
Every banker receives daily offerings from 
the brokers. Scattered through the Missis- 
sippi Valley west of the Missouri River will 
be found Eastern firms’ notes,—factories in 
Massachusetts, stores in New York, pack- 
ing-houses in Chicago,—and the rates are 
sometimes higher than they are at the bank- 
er’s home. When the Government opened 
bids for Philippine bonds a few months ago 





a Kansas City banker outbid the Easterners, 
because he had more money at his command 
seeking investment. 

‘The bank deposits of the West were at their 
high-water mark this spring. ‘This was the 
explanation of a country banker out in cen- 
tral Nebraska: “ Out of my bank last Sat- 
urday was checked $115,000. It went to 
pay for land and to invest in various enter- 
prises. Yet in the week we gained $16,000 
in deposits, meaning that outsiders brought 
approximately $130,000 to the town. ‘That 
was exceptional; it being the first of March, 
moving time was responsible. But the ten- 
dency for farm savings to come into the 
West is increasing. “The farmers of Iowa, 
Illinois, and States of that section, have been 
buyers of securities of late years. “They have 
invested in commercial paper of the better 
sort, and in the stocks of Western railroads. 
The shake-up in Wall Street has scared 
them, and they are unloading stocks and 
buying land or farm mortgages. “FPhis, in 
my opinion, is responsible for a great deal 
of the land craze now so exciting our 
section.” 

“Will it increase, or has it reached the 
maximum ?” 

“Tt may increase,—but we are selling our 
land. ‘The bank has taken in a great deal 
of land, it standing us about $40 an acre. 
On that basis we are netting from rents 
about 8 per cent. Now land has gone to 
$70 to $75 an acre, yet the rents are no 
higher nor the crops larger. Consequently 
we are netting only a little over 4 per cent. 
I would rather take a 5 per cent. mortgage 
on the land than one-third of the crops. As 
I said, the land values are bringing down 
the interest return,—but the dissatisfaction 
with Eastern financial ideas, as the West un- 
dérstands them, is turning money this way, 
and is likely to continue to do so for a time.” 

With such a condition is it any wonder 
that the West is not greatly interested in the 
proceedings in Wall Street? 

One phase is yet to be noted: The craze 
for regulation of corporations through 
State legislation. 

While the West feels financially inde- 
pendent, while it has its own resources to 
such an extent that it feels able to hold its 
head aloft, while it considers the operations 
of Wall Street manipulators as remote in 
the direct effect, while it boastfully expresses 
its disregard of the ups and downs of stocks, 
while it refuses to become excited over the 
“ crashes” and “ rallies” of the market, it 
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has a nervous apprehension of what the finan- 
cial potentates may do in the future. 

It distrusts them, but it fears the exercise 
of their power. 

This anxiety is the underlying cause of the 
recent erection of a rampart of anti-corpora- 
tion legislation by Western legislatures. It 
is an instinctive provision against being 
crushed by.the power of immense sums of 
money, juggled in the hands of men consid- 
ered soulless when the common people’s in- 
terests are concerned. When Oklahoma 
wrote its constitution during the past winter, 
—and this must be taken as the latest word 
in constitutions,—it devoted an unusually 
large amount of space to corporations; and 
so severe were the provisions that predictions 
of “ driving out capital” are freely made by 
the opponents of the form in which that or- 
ganic law is written. ‘This threat is proba- 
bly groundless. 

Oklahoma did no more than express the 
misgivings that animate Western legisla- 
tures. Many of the laws adopted by them 
during the past winter have been more 
drastic in regulating corporations, especially 
railroads and trusts, than were those of the 
Populist statesmen when in power. In other 
words, the West, now thrifty, intends to 
retain its prosperity free from the control of 
stock manipulators,—as the reformers of fif- 
teen years ago, when the West was poor, 
sought to regain a freedom of which they 
deemed it had been robbed. 


FRIENDLY RELATIONS WITH THE EAST. 


The action of certain Western bankers, 
referred to above, in buying blocks of Eastern 
industrial securities when interest rates are 
favorable is interesting because indicative of 
an approaching condition likely to become 
general. Broader ideas of financial opera- 
tions are being taught by the new prosperity. 

The time is coming, and it is not far dis- 
tant, when the Western surplus of savings 
and its fund for investment will exceed its 
local needs. The farms cannot keep on pro- 
ducing riches without both supplying the 
demands cf home markets and giving the 
banks and investors more capital than is 
needed near at hand. ‘Then the West will 
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have to consider investment elsewhere, and 
unless there shall be developed mighty manu- 
facturing industries in the West to compare 
with those of the East, the Atlantic States 
will receive a large share of the Western 
loan fund. In other words, the reserves in 
Eastern banks will be built up because of 
the higher rate of interest there obtainable. 
It is in this way that the return flow of 
Western money to the East is likely to come. 
How far in the future this may be is prob- 
lematical. It depends largely on the contin- 
uance of the abundant crops which have 
shown a steady procession of munificence for 
the past eight years. 

The West has learned to discriminate. 

‘Time was when the West, embittered by 
hardship, spoke unkindly of the East as an 
oppressor. ‘That day has passed. For the 
Fast, as a section of the nation, are only 
friendship and sentiments of mutuality. 
The Westerner no more holds the Eastern 
business man, manufacturer, or banker, re- 
sponsible for Wall Street’s limelight per- 
tormers than the East connects the Western 
farmer with Jesse James. 

The West is keenly hopeful and is some- 
what proud of the unusual financial power 
that has come to its hands. This power is 
the direct gift of fields and herds and flocks. 
The indications are that it is going to con- 
tinue; for with the better understanding of 
how to suit production to climate and how to 
utilize the discoveries of advanced agricul- 
ture, a general and overwhelming crop fail- 
ure is unlikely. Only a succession of bad 
years can have permanent effect. 

On the other hand, many thinking West- 
erners, realizing the Western sentiment to- 
ward the operators of Wall Street, without 
passing judgment on its correctness, fear the 
indirect effect of Eastern business stagnation, 
which would affect the West through alarm 
in financial circles, as well as in lessening 
the market for the West’s products. 

To this extent, they say, the West is an 
interested party,—but the average Westerner 
does not study the situation so analytically, 
and for the present watches the ups and 
downs of “ the Street” as he would a lurid 
drama, himself being merely a spectator. 
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THE PERSONAL FACTOR IN THE LABOR PROBLEM. 


ig is frequently asserted nowadays that the 

personal, or human, element in the rela- 
tions between employers and wage-earners 
has been virtually effaced by the advent of 
corporations. Indeed, this has been general- 
ly accepted, and cynics have spread the belief 
that conscience, good-will, desire for justice, 
and inclination for mercy are all matters of 
a past age, having no legitimate place in the 
labor market of the present, wherein the 
impersonal, machine-like aggregation of cap- 
ital snaps up the offer of the labor organi- 
zation for the commodity it has for sale,— 
the muscle and brain power of its members. 

To a discussion of this question Mr. Hayes 
Robbins addresses himself in the d¢lantic 
Monthly for June. “Whether — well- 
founded or not,” says he, “ it is worth noting 
that hardly any attitude could be imagined 
better calculated to dry-rot the fiber of per- 
sonal, moral responsibility in industrial re- 
lations. If that is true of the employer, its 
effect upon the workingman is quite as un- 
fortunate. If the personal element has gone 
out of modern industry, if there is no hope 
for the man who toils except by pitting his 
impersonal economic power against the 
equally impersonal rock of capital, the logi- 
cal attitude of labor to employing interests 
must be fundamentally hostile. If an inex- 
orable abstraction, labeled ‘ our industrial 
system, is responsible for whatever: happens 
in the economic world, the somewhat nat- 
ural question for the workingman becomes: 
‘Why not seize the system itself, and run it 
for our own benefit?’ In other words, this 
loss of confidence in the saving grace of the 
personal equation undoubtedly underlies a 
very considerable part of current socialist and 
quasi-socialist sentiment.” 

Assuming an official position in a corpora- 
tion does not nullify any law of human na- 
ture or repeal any of the conditions of human 
existence. Corporate policies are made by 
men and carried out by men, and men can- 
not become economic abstractions. Despite 
the changes in our business world, personal 
contact has not been changed between the 
employee and his employer; it is merely the 
point of contact that has been altered. ‘‘ This 


means,” says he, “ that the foreman question 
is to-day one of the most vital points in our 
whole scheme of industrial relation.” 

If this fact were more generally observed 
by corporations, better results would be at- 
tained and fewer strikes take place. “‘ The 
foreman is the key to this situation, but the 
employer selects the foreman and shapes the 
general policy.” ‘To regard the workman 
as an ‘‘ economic problem,” to be driven with 
mechanical regularity, is a sad mistake. The 
personal relation of confidence and _ responsi- 
bility must be present if good results are 
desired. “The things that divide us,” says 
he, “are seen, but are temporal; the things 
that unite us may often be unseen, but are 
eternal.” 

By a system of frank and cordial recogni- 
tion of the contribution made by the em- 
ployee to the prosperity of the enterprise, by 
trusting the men themselves, and_ letting 
them feel they have a “ friend at the top,” 
much trouble may be averted. ‘Yo treat all 
fairly, to do the best that business will rea- 
sonably permit, to give free and unprejudiced 
hearing to reasonable requests and grievances, 
and to discuss these matters in a respectful 
and businesslike way, will go far to promote 
good feeling and loyalty among workingmen. 

Harm sometimes comes from the personal 
factor. For instance, when a labor leader 
in conference with an employer feels exas- 
perated at his treatment, his wounded pride 
sometimes moves him more than the indus- 
trial issues involved. Certain employers, 
also, through arbitrary policies, brutal meth- 
ods, and offensively domineering individuals 
appearing in behalf of labor, reach conclu- 
sions that bring regret and loss. Could there 
be any greater indication of the need of tact, 
intelligence, and reason in labor leaders and 
industrial managers alike in dealing with 
labor questions ? 

Citing several cases where labor-union of- 
ficials enforced the contract made with em- 
ployers, when the men under them seemed 
likely to disobey, he says: “ Contracts 
amount to nothing without men of the neces- 
sary courage and honor to enforce them. 
Whatever of business stability and prosperity 
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may be at stake in the case hangs upon the 
extent to which these personal qualities stand 
behind the bond.” ‘The possibility of dis- 
charge for presenting a complaint indicates 
lack of good executive management, and has 
given rise to the “ business agent.” For em- 
ployers to refuse to meet “outside” repre- 
sentatives, Mr. Robbins has a withering con- 
tempt. The privilege of stating complaints 


is the vested right of the workingman. 
“This right of conference is the safety-valve 
whereby the labor steam inside the capitalist 
boiler finds its mecessary vent without 
blowing up the boiler.” In conclusion, he 
says: “Our need is not so much to dis- 
cover brand-new patented ‘ systems,’ or guar- 
anteed panaceas, as it is to rediscover each 
other.” 


OUR CURRENCY-REFORM PROBLEM. 


N interesting paper on currency reform, 
in which the inelasticity of our national 
bank note currency, the consequent need for 
extra currency in crop-moving seasons, its con- 
traction and inflation on account of its rela- 
tion to the public debt, the danger of infla- 
tion in connection with Panama-Canal bor- 
rowing, the illustrative lesson of New Eng- 
land’s experience before the Civil War, the 
artificial value of Government bonds and the 
necessity for maintaining it, and, in addition, 
an examination of the currency-reform 
measure recently proposed by the American 
Bankers’ Association and New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce are included, is that by Mr. 
Fred. R. Fairchild, in the Yale Review for 
May. 

In his review he divides the monetary sys- 
tem into three groups: Gold and silver coin; 
gold and silver certificates; and credit money, 
including United States notes, treasury notes 
of 1890, and national-bank notes. Of these 
we have a circulation of about $1,000,000,- 
000 of each. Credit money is imperfectly 
provided for, and this is the root of our cur- 
rency evil. Our antiquated national-banking 
system explains the inelasticity in our volume 
of bank notes. Originated at the time of the 
Civil War to make a market for Government 
bonds and provide a safe, uniform currency, 
through the 10 per cent. tax on State bank 
issues, it became the general note issue sys- 
tem, and, guaranteed by the deposit of Gov- 
ernment bonds, became an artificial market 
for the national debt. 

This destroyed the elasticity of the notes, 
which is abundantly established every fall 
when a demand arises for more money to 
facilitate the crop movement. At least $150,- 
000,000 is needed. But we have no bank 
credit to supply it. Country banks habitually 
deposit part of their reserves in banks in 
Eastern reserve cities. This, in turn, finds 
its way into the New York money markets, 


and when a demand for its return comes 
from the country banks loans are hurriedly 
called, interest rates go skyrocketing, and 
contraction follows when the country’s need 
for currency is greatest. 

Having the national debt as its basis is the 
very worst possible foundation for our cur- 
rency, for there is practically no limit to its 
inflation or contraction, which the Govern- 
ment’s necessities may cause, regardless of 
business or monetary conditions. Thus be- 
tween April 23, 1880, and October 2, 1890, 
circulation declined from $320,759,472 to 
$122,928,085, a decrease of 62 per cent.; 
while the number of banks increased by 71 
per cent. Note circulation, as shown, de- 
clined nearly two-thirds because the Govern- 
ment was using its surplus to pay off its debt, 
which was reduced from $1,196,000,000 in 
1879 to $891,000,000 in 1890,—more than 
one-half in eleven years!’ Government bonds 
immediately rose and circulation consequently 
declined. Contraction of this kind is bad, 
but if an increase in the nation’s debt should 
be fellowed by a limitless expansion,—what 
then? The alternative is possible. 

The expected Panama issues may lead to 
note inflation, for these are valid security for 
further circulation. This inflation will have 
no connection with the world’s gold stock, 
and to make room for it gold would be forced 
to leave the country, which would materially 
weaken our whole financial system,—the very 
opposite result of an expansion of credit by 
means of deposits based on golu. When 
deposits expand reserves must increase, and 
may lead to the importation of gold; but 
bank-notes may be increased indefinitely and 
lead to its expulsion when the currency be- 
comes redundant. 

A bank-note system based on the general 
assets of the banks, with a reserve of gold, 
would remove our defects. A note and a 
deposit should be regarded as essentially iden- 
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tical credits. Mr. Fairchild here illustrates 
the force of his contention by pointing to the 
history of the Suffolk Bank of Boston and 
the New England banks of issue, which, “ in 
spite of the ‘absence of nearly all the legal 
regulations commonly supposed to be neces- 
sary to sound banking, furnished for twenty 
years a credit currency recognized by con- 
temporary critics and students to-day as 
worthy of the highest praise.” While this 
system flourished, the annual loss was only 
$42,000 in an average annual circulation of 
$33,148,000, or one-eighth of 1 per cent. 
Similarly, have we an excellent illustra- 
tion of the successful operation of an asset 
currency in the Canadian system. Notes are 
issued by chartered banks up to the amount of 
paid-up capital, with the general assets of the 
bank as security. The note-holder is the 
prior-lien creditor of the bank, and is further 
protected by a redemption fund, composed of 
contributions from each bank of 5 per cent. 
of its average circulation, held by the Cana- 
dian Government. This system enjoys safety, 
elasticity, and convenience. Every year 
Canadian note circulation expands by about 
$15,000,000 between midsummer and Octo- 
ber, and contracts when the crop moving is 
over; so that it is again stable in January. 
“No system involving immediate abandon- 


ment of our bond-secured notes can be seri- 
ously proposed,” says he, “ for the reason that 
it would result in the depreciation of Gov- 
ernment bonds,” and entail loss to the banks. 
To repeal the 10 per cent. tax on State-bank 
notes, he considers inadvisable, also. The 
plan of the American Bankers’ Association 
and New York Chamber of Commerce, 
while not perfect, is a step in the right direc- 
tion, especially the suggestion that future 
issues of bonds be not available for bank-note 
security. he present limit to retirement of 
national bank-notes ($9,000,000) should be 
removed entirely, in the opinion of Mr. Fair- 
child. ‘The suggestion for a tax on credit 
currency, while no part of a permanent sys- 
tem of scientific currency, he believes may 
operate as an additional safeguard. 

“Wildcat” banking does not go hand in 
hand with asset currency, but, as a matter of 
historical financial truth, was connected di- 
rectly with the very system of bond deposit 
which is the foundation of our present na- 
tional banking system. ‘‘ The superiority,” 
says he, “ of asset currency over bond-secured 
notes seems to be established both by theoreti- 
cal reasoning and practical experience. ‘The 
situation in the.United States is undoubtedly 
a complicated one, and the progress of reform 
must be slow and difficult.” 





HAVE WE PASSED THE ZENITH OF OUR INDUSTRIAL 
EFFICIENCY ? 


ROM an analysis of a bulletin of the De- 
partment of Commerce and _ Labor, 
which, he claims, indicates impaired efficiency 
on the part of our manufacturing population, 
Mr. J. W. Bennett discusses this question in 
the drena for May. Briefly summarized, he 
contends that all manufacturing industries 
show decreased efficiency, because there is 
less value produced per worker; more capital 
is used per worker; more expensive and less 
efficient superintendence is now necessary; 
less net value is produced per $1000 capital 
employed, and because miscellaneous expenses 
are higher. 

There is an unmistakable retrograde move- 
ment. It is accompanied by the greatest con- 
solidation era in our history. The most vital 
argument for consolidation is increased economy 
and increased efficiency. Is consolidation along 
the lines it is now being conducted rather the 
cause of increased extravagance and inefficiency ? 
ls our theorizing about greater economies in 


large establishments to be all upset by the cold 
logic of facts? This brings us to the important 
question: Why the deterioration? 

The indirectness of our processes, the pay- 
ment of several profits besides rent, interest, 
and transportation charges, in addition to 
much waste, are responsible for the deteriora- 
tion. For instance: In primitive industry 
food was consumed where it was raised, and 
clothing was manufactured. where the fiber 
was produced. Labor was direct. We look 
at a knitting machine and think of the end- 
less number of persons one knitter can supply. 
But we lose sight of the machine maker, 
money-lender, banker, miner, and railroad 
man, who all participate in that process! 
Similarly with every conceivable industrial 
or manufacturing agency. We do not keep 
in our mind’s eye the endless processes 
that have to be gone through to get to 
the point of completion, and their waste 
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and cost. Friction is outrunning our in- 
ventive genius. 

Our efficiency, he asserts, is impaired by 
the enormous profits which we pay on each 
of the many processes necessary to create the 
finished article; in interest on increased capi- 
tal; rents; transportation; marketing or dis- 
tribution; by the indirectness of our proc- 
esses; transportation charges made necessary 
through railway exploitation; growing depre- 
ciation of an increasingly complex and expen- 
sive plant; waste; sham capitalization; di- 
version of the most highly paid executive 
talent to speculative activities for personal 
gain; unearned salaries; “ red tape’; stifling 
of individual initiative and ambition, and by 
multiplying non-productive workers and mere 
idlers, 


THE BRYAN-BEVERIDGE 


[N the discussion of “ Trusts and Theit 
Treatment,” in the May Reader, Sena- 
tor Beveridge’s presentation is livelier and 
more concrete than the rather academic and 
platitudinal argument of the Nebraskan. 
Mr. Bryan defines a trust to be a corpora- 
tion, which by itself, or in conjunction with 
others, controls a sufficient proportion of the 
article produced or handled to enable it ap- 
proximately to determine the terms and con- 
ditions of sale or purchase. It appears in 
four forms: The advanced form, such as the 
Northern Securities Company, which aims 
to control other corporations by means of 
“holding companies,” whereby a compara- 
tively few men, with a relatively small 
amount of capital, reduce the amount. of 
money necessary to exercise a controlling in- 
fluence in competitive companies, and so ab- 
sorb them. ‘The second is the ‘ duplication 
of directorates,” the most insidious form in 
which monopoly manifests itself. With the 
same men directing the affairs of several cor- 
porations, the latter practically become one, 
thus suspending competition. This he illus- 
trates by reference to the trust companies, 
banks, and investment companies organized 
by the insurance directors, with which the 
public is already familiar, and pointedly asks: 
“Can a man serve two masters? Can he 
represent, and do it fairly and honestly, the 
stockholders of two companies which deal 
with each other?” Construction and equip- 
ment companies formed by railroad directors 
are other illustrations cited by him. He 
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The age of consolidation has becomes the 
age of inefficiency, and with our pitiably 
small production per worker this is a most 
serious matter. “Then let us remove the ob- 
stacles to better things (supra) and improve 
the find of organization we have. Organiza- 
tion is right in principle, but that principle 
to be beneficial must not be restricted for the 
benefit of a few, but must inure to the whole 
people. “The few cannot wallow in un- 
-arned wealth,” says he, “ without destroying 
the efficiency of the many. If we are to 
maintain a strong, efficient, democratic state, 
we must develop it along the lines of the co- 
operative commonwealth rather than give our 
industrial and political organization over to 
the irresponsible industrial autocracy which 
we have so blithely built up.” 


DEBATE. 


would remedy this by prohibiting the election 
of the same men to a double directorate in 
corporations in competition, or engaged in 
dealing, with each other. 

A third form is found in a combination of 
separate corporations under a contract which 
stifles competition. “This should be punished 
by imprisonment. The single corporation 
which buys up enough factories to give it 
control of a given business is the fourth form 
of the trust. “he United States Steel Com- 
pany is an illustration. Such “ private 
monopolies are indefensible and intolerable,” 
for they not only control their patrons and 
employees, but tend to corrupt those in au- 
thority, through self-interest, and bankrupt 
all rivals. 

Railroad rebates and a protective tariff 
have been the mainstays of our industrial 
monopolies, and a law authorizing the free 
admission of articles entering into competi- 
tion with the products of a protected trust 
and lessening import duties, in general, would 
prove a deterrent. “Through its size and re- 
sources a private monopoly may resort te 
unscrupulous methods to kill off competition. 
It can undersell until its rival is ruined, and 
then recoup by raising its prices. A federal 
law forbidding a corporation to do business 
outside the State of its creation, without an 
interstate license, is his remedy for curbing 
“the private monopoly, which has always 
been an outlaw.” The license, he believes, 
should arbitrarily fix, in addition, the pro- 
portion of the total product that the licensee 
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would be permitted to control, and experi- 
ence would determine what that should be. 
The end to be secured is the dissolution of 
every private monopoly now in existence and 
the prevention of new ones. When the peo- 
ple understand this they will enact laws for 
their own protection. 


SENATOR BEVERIDGE ON THE TRUSTS. 


Senator Beveridge taps the well of his 
experience and paints a glowing picture of 
commercial and industrial revolution since 
his boyhood. ‘The “ self-binding ” harvester 
is his earliest recollection of a trust, and it 
came through necessity and American 
genius. The railroad was another. Through 
these the former found profitable markets. 
The village butcher-shop was superseded by 
the Beef ‘Trust, and an industrial revolution 
followed with higher prices and increasing 
markets. Aggregations of capital are the 
basis of our great modern industries, and 
what we should endeavor to do is to regulate 
them. Mr. Bryan would annihilate them, 
but Senator Beveridge would preserve them 
and annihilate their evils. Railroad consoli- 
dation was caused by the desire of the people 
for quick and convenient travel and the fore- 
sightedness of railway men in_ acceding 
thereto. 

Interest in the affairs of these mammoth 
concerns is nation-wide. Formerly, all busi- 
ness was “private.” This led the United 
States Steel Corporation to publish, voluntar- 
ily, a full statement of its assets, liabilities, 
purchases, sales, employees, wages, etc., with- 
out any legal urgency so to do. This shows 
the revolution in present business methods in 
America, the result of the interest of the 
whole country, and will lead eventually, says 
Senator Beveridge, ‘“‘ to social and political 
brotherhood.” By these carefully organized 
industrial systems waste is eliminated. For 
instance, the by-products of oil and beef, 
which are now paying industries, were dis- 
carded before the era of consolidation. 
Moreover, they steady the whole financial 
and commercial world, like ballast in a great 
vessel. Labor and capital now look ahead, 
and the rushing, thoughtless, improvident 
way of the small trader, with overstocking, 
panics, and idleness, is a thing of the past. 
To-day, thanks to the trust, industrial con- 
ditions are well understood, and production, 
distribution, wages, and prices are carefully 
estimated. 

Labor has been organized on new lines. 


“Scales” are agreed upon, which last for a 


year or more, unlike the old order where the 
workman received what the employer of- 
fered. Foreign markets have been secured 
and extended by these industrial organiza- 
tions. The Beef Trust brings into this 
country every year $187,000,000, and the 
Standard Oil Company $85,000,000. They 
find new uses for their products, and thus in- 
crease the country’s trading. All these advan- 
tages have sprung from these combinations 
and could not be retained if they were dis- 
solved. ‘The closing down of plants by the 
trusts was due to the economic wisdom of 
the combinations. Industrial ignorance had 
built more plants than were needed,—and in 
improper places. “ Cross-freights ” were the 
result, and time, energy, and money were 
thus squandered. ‘The trusts, on the other 
hand, concentrate and economize, and to-day 
have more men employed, at higher wages, 
than under the old methods. 

Senator Beveridge proves by statistics 
that, since 1870, more men have been em- 
ployed in American industry, more money 
has been paid in wages, more value has been 
recorded for production, and more increases 
in the value of raw material noted than at 
any pericd theretofore. Also, that sugar has 
decreased in price more than one-half since 
1879. This, he claims, proves the consistent 
judgment of the trust which looks to small 
returns from big sales, while at the same 
time warding off competition. Should a trust 
raise its prices to exorbitant figures, it would 
succumb to a rival, as was the case with 
the Wire Nail Pool. Thus, by a concrete 
example directly in point, he answers Mr. 
Bryan’s objection, supra. 

Admitting that there is plenty of “ water’ 
in stocks to-day, and denouncing the financial 
manipulators responsible therefor, he wisely 
says that is all ex post facto and cannot be 
reached by a new law. “ But we can prevent 
such confidence games in the future,” says he, 
“and will do it just as fast as we can get 
away from the medieval theory of Calhoun 
‘States rights.’” Should we “ exterminate ” 
the trusts, prices would not be lowered. This 
is proved by statistics. In answer to the 
assertion that little concerns are injured by 
the trusts, Senator Beveridge replies: ‘‘ Small 
or big concerns have a right to exist only as 
they best. serve the people; and under the 
old system more than 90 per cent. of all 
mercantile and manufacturing enterprises 
were unsuccessful.” 

Rebates, he claims, are now ended; and 
as to overcapitalization, which is sometimes 
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criminal, States rights stand in the way of a 
national franchise or incorporation law. 
Therefore, he recommends a plan modeled 
on the present :nglish law, and will intro- 
duce such a bill at the next session of Con- 
gress: “A national law requiring every in- 
terstate corporation doing a business of $5,- 
000,000, or over, which puts stock on the 
markets, conspicuously to publish the exact 
truth as to every possible item that might 
influence purchases.” This demands mere 
truth and would end_ overcapitalization. 
Purchased newspapers, and the corruption of 
public opinion thereby, are other evils of the 
trusts which the people alone can end, “ by 
learning to know such papers when they see 
them.” On the good sense and pure heart 
of the American people he relies for a solu- 
tion. 


MR. BRYAN’S REJOINDER. 


Replying to Senator Beveridge, Mr. 
Bryan, in the June Reader, accuses the latter 
of having a confused idea of the trust prob- 
lem and an almost hopeless view of the 
future. Improved machinery, says he, has no 
necessary connection with the trust question, 
and Senator Beveridge does not distinguish 
between an industry on a large scale and a 
monopoly. The latter is not an economic 
development, and its benefits are not equal to 
its evils. ‘There is a leak in the transfer of 
authority, because the operative is so far re- 
moved from the superintendent, which pre- 
vents efficiency and leads to waste. Genius 
is also retarded, and deterioration in quality 
of output is sure to accompany an increase in 
price. Referring to the meat industry, he 
said it was not necessary for one monopoly to 
pack all that the people consume, and reduc- 
tion in price would go hand in hand with 
competition. 

Natural laws are too slow to check the 
trusts, and “the small. competitor who has 
been bankrupted by a trust will find no com- 
fort in the confident expectation that some 
years after he has gone out of business natu- 
ral laws will break up the trust.” This, in 
answer to Senator Beveridge’s reference to 
the Wire Nail Pool, supra. The Steel Trust 
sells abroad cheaper than at home, and its 
net earnings exceed the total paid in wages, 
unlike the boot and shoe industry of Massa- 
chusetts, wherein there is competition. 

Rebates are not yet ended, as witness the 
prosecutions of Standard Oil, and campaign 
contributions will never be satisfactorily 
solved until the list of contributors is pub- 


lished in advance of elections. The reputed 
idea of President Roosevelt to defray the ex- 
penses of both parties from public moneys, in 
proportion to the votes cast, and, in addition, 
forbid all. other contributions, he considers 
feasible. The “pure food law” has yet to 
be tested, and “ publicity ” is only a means to 
an end in dealing with trusts. On _ over- 
capitalization, he believes, the license system 
of the Democratic. platform of 1900 is fully 
responsive; and “ unjust prices” can be pre- 
vented by the passage of a federal law mak- 
ing it a penal offense for a corporation en- 
gaged in’ interstate commerce to sell in one 
section of the country at a different price 
from that at which it sells in another section, 
allowance being made for cost of transporta- 
tion. 

Senator Beveridge’s remedy for the “ sub- 
sidized press” is too slow. It would take 
the people too long to find out the purchased 
papers. He therefore naively suggests that 
newspapers having any considerable interstate 
circulation’ be compelled to publish the names 
of ‘their stockholders and the names of their 
mortgagees. Then the people could judge 
for themselves. In conclusion, he said: 
“Wherever a monopoly is absolutely neces- 
sary there should be ownership by the public 
for the protection of the public, and where 
monopoly is not necessary there should be 
competition among producers for the benefit 
of the public.” 


THE INDIANA SENATOR AS CROSS-EXAMIN ER. 


Senator Beveridge, joining issue with Mr. 
Bryan’s trust of the “ fourth form,” supra, 
assumes the role of cross-examiner and asks 
him: Would he dissolve the United States 
Steel Corporation, and how? How far 
would he carry the dissolution? What 
would he do with the hundreds of thousands 
of shareholders? Would he give them stock 
in several smaller corporations, and how 
much? Would he, having dissolved the 
United States Steel Corporation, also dis- 
solve the corporations of which it was 
formed, like the Carnegie companies? 
Would he dissolve all other great corpora- 
tions as well? Will he furnish a bill of par- 
ticulars? Will he define monopoly as a mat- 
ter of tangible law? Is the percentage of 
control, in order to constitute a monopoly, to 
be the same in all industries, and under ali 
circumstances, at all times? How much 
“competition ” will he permit? Would he 
dissolve until he restored things to the indi- 
vidual basis of forty years ago? Would he 
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dissolve labor organizations, likewise? 
“Platforms” are not material contributions 
to a discussion of the trust problem, for 
every one knows “ how they are fixed up.” 

Mergers in business are lawful and nat- 
ural developments and they pave .the way 
for the corporation. If partnerships can buy 
out partnerships, why should not corpora- 
tions purchase stock in other corporations? 
is a query for Mr. Bryan. ‘To prevent men 
from being directors in more than one cor- 
poration is unjust, unfeasible and absurd. 
Practical business experience forbids such an 
enforcement, for many corporations are so 
afhliated and interwoven that they cannot be 


considered apart. No ukase of any autocrat 
on earth ever went so far as Mr. Bryan in 
this respect. “The “ franchise” plan, while 
constitutional, is not practicable. It would 
lead to too much regulation and so kill busi- 
ness, and not the evils of business. More- 
over, the grant would be arbitrary and would 
only. insure four years of stability at a time. 
This would paralyze American business, and 
lead to confusion and instability. It would 
also tend to convert the corporations, through 
their officers and business representatives, 
into a monstrous political machine to per- 
petuate an Administration that was friendly 
to them. 





WHY CO-OPERATIVE 


OMMUNAL housekeeping has not 
proved a success and is probably never 
destined to do so. This is owing to the fact 
that it assumes a capacity in families for 
common responsibility and common action; 
in other words, in making “ housework ” 
the basis of the family relation, and organiz- 
ing different families in harmony thereon. 
The error of this position is shown in Har- 
pers Bazar for July, by Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman, in a hopeful, interesting, and strik- 
ingly original presentation. 

Those who faver co-operative housekeep- 
ing she designates co-operators, and those 
who follow the ancient custom, isolators. 
“Both parties are right,” says she. ‘‘ The 
isolators because they uphold an institution 
grounded on essential human needs, and re- 
fuse to give it up even for admitted material 
advantages; the co-operators because they 
clearly see disadvantages which are becoming 
a deadly menace to society, and some of the 
reasons for them. The trouble with the iso- 
lators is that they will not admit the possi- 
bility of growth and improvement in their 
beloved institution, will not hear to reason, 
will not study conditions, make reasonable 
experiments, or do anything but maintain 
the sanctity of the home, on the one hand, 
and wail about the difficulties of housekeep- 
ing on the other. The trouble with the co- 
operators is not so serious. “They have dared 
to look ahead, they have been strong enough 
to defy old habits, they have worked out a 
plan of improvement, and have been willing 
to try it.” 

In this plan, however, co-operators fail to 
distinguish that while work done in a home 


HOUSEKEEPING FAILS. 


may be organized, the families themselves 
may not. ‘They believe that what has been 
difficult and expensive for a single family 
becomes easy for many families. This the 
writer considers pathetic and amusing. 
Home and housework are not synonymous. 
Love is physical and psychical, marriage is 
social, the family is physiological and psycho- 
social, the home is psycho-physical, but house- 
work is industrial,—a thing of an entirely 
different order. Individuals, not families, 
make a social structure. “The members of a 
family individually mingle with others, but 
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the family remains separate,—the base of 
society. 

‘““ How, then,” says she, “ are we to har- 
monize the undeniable truth of the co-opera- 
tor’s facts with the as undeniable truth of 
the isolator’s feelings? By leaving the sep- 
arate family in the separate home, and by 
taking the housework out of it.” 

What is needed is not convocations of dis- 
couraged families, but capable persons, 
skilled and trained, to do well and cheaply 
what is now done so ill and so expensively. 
Approximating that 100 families pay each 
$10 weekly for cooking service, or $1000 
in the aggregate, for about 500 persons, she 
reasons that fifteen cooks could do the work 
well and easily. ‘These might consist of a 
chef at $60 a week, two assistants at $40 
each, two others at $30, and ten cooks at $20 
each, or $400 for the lot,—a saving of 60 
per cent. in wages, and a raising in the 
standard of cooking at the same time. “The 
kitchen must go, in order to bring about 
such an undertaking, and “ distributing 
kitchens ” be organized to supply the private 
dining-room, which must remain. ‘The es- 
sence of the change would be in the purchase 
of cooked foods instead of raw materials. 

The quality of service would be guaran- 





THE WASTE 


WO centuries ago the percentage of 
deaths among infants under five years 
was everywhere measurably greater than it 
is to-day. It is generally assumed that hav- 
ing reached that age there is a strong proba- 
bility that a child will reach adolescence, and, 
after that, manhood. It is now more defi- 
nitely established than ever that most chil- 
dren enter life with an endowment of native 
vitality sufficient to weather the ordinary 
conditions of adversity. Deaths after the 
first few months are largely due to postnatal 
influences and to social and economic en- 
vironment from which the infant has no 
appeal. 

Writing on this subject, in the Popular 
Science Monthly for June, Dr. George B. 
Mangold, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
says that, according to an eminent authority 
on vital statistics, the annual unnecessary 
deaths of infants in England during the 
decade 1851-60 numbered more than 64,000. 
This leads him to remark: ‘ Probably 
in no other field of human activity has 
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teed by systematic organization for a limited 
number of patrons. “These kitchens should 
be numerous enough to employ about 8 per 
cent. of our population, and not 50 per cent., 
as at present engaged. Rentals would not be 
high, and patronage would be certain and 
limited. ‘Table d’héte menus, including spe- 
cialties for children, invalids, particular 
tastes, etc., based on scientific knowledge. 
could be offered, and all the trouble of “ or- 
dering” eliminated. In cities deliveries 
would be by dumb-waiter to the pantry or 
dining-room; in the country by overhead- 
trolley service to the door,—similar to the 
parcel delivery in our great stores. In a 
country place twenty families within a 
radius of one mile could be supplied by three 
cooks. 

Summer resorts and summer schools are 
the two immediate opportunities to test this 
plan; while in cities, apartment houses built 
for this purpose would serve. Economy 
would follow from the purchase of food in 
quantity, and the quality would improve like- 
wise. Similar projects for laundry and 
housecleaning could be started, to make 
housework a particular social function, leav- 
ing the private family in the private home, 
where it belongs. 


OF CHILDREN. 


man’s former ignorance been more lament- 
able in its consequences than in that of 
rearing children,—the future parents of the 
race.” 

As late as 1761, 50 per cent. of London’s 
population perished before reaching the age 
of twenty. ‘To-day half the people of Eng. 
land do not die until after the fifty-fourth 
year has been reached, and the death-rate for 
children under one year of age had fallen in 
1903 to the creditable figure of 144 per 
1000 births for seventy-six towns. = In 
Prussia, from 1751-60 only 312 out of every 
1000 survived to the age of ten, but from 
1861-70, 633 individuals were saved out of 
every 1000,—a promising decline. In France 
during the first seven years of the last cen- 
tury the number of males reaching an age 
sufficient to subject them to coriscription was 
only 45 per cent. of the total born, yet by 
1825 it had risen to 61 per cent.,—a health- 
ful gain. In Russia during the same period 
only one-third of the peasantry reached ma- 
turity, and as few as 30 per cent. reached the 
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age of twenty years. Science has since im- 
proved this outlook. 

Great economic and social changes have 
led to this betterment, and therein has Amer- 
ica made much progress. Before 1850, 27 
per cent. of New York’s infants died before 
reaching the age of one, and 20 per cent. of 
Boston’s. The statistics of the twelfth cen- 
sus furnish a glowing optimism. ‘The death- 
rate for infants fell from 205 per 1000 in 
1890 to 165 in 1900. Favorable environ- 
ment has had much to do with this decline, 
and the comparative influence of rural life 
over urban life is shown by the figures: 116 
deaths per 1000 infants in rural districts, 
against 180 in the cities in 1900. In Ger- 
many rural infantile deaths are enormous, 
surpassing our American cities, which, the 
writer states, “indicates a social lethargy 
and backward condition among the agricul- 
tural population.” In England the rural 
rate is generally below that of the cities, and 
the death-rate of sons of peers under six 
years of age is less than one-third of that 
among the rest of the population. 

Massachusetts statistics for 1881-90 
showed average variations in cities from III 
to 239, the former a residential town, the 
latter an industrial center. For cities of con- 
siderable size the lowest rates are recorded 
for Seattle, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. The 
rates are about 100 per 1000 births. In 


numerous Southern cities the death-rate is 
almost criminal; while in a single city,— 
Boston, in one district, the Back Bay,—it is 
only 94.4 per 1000, against 252.1 for poorer 
districts. Buffalo, Rochester, Lowell, Law- 
rence, Haverhill, Newark, and Jersey City 
have made notable progress in saving infant 
life. Better milk inspection, vaccination, and 
increased watchfulness against contagious 
diseases have contributed to this greatly de- 
sired end. 

Among colored infants an investigation 
showed a rural death-rate of 218.9 and a city 
rate of 387. In Charleston it was 419 per 
1000, and generally in Southern cities more 
than 300. This, he claims, is barbarism, and 
calls for serious changes in our methods and 
policies. An infant death-rate of 307 per 1000 
for the Philippines for 1903 is an evidence 
of an inferior and brutal civilization. Low- 
ering the death-rate rather than increasing the 
birth-rate is a physiological advantage which 
enlightened civilization should follow. Social 
reform, good environments, sanitary meas- 
ures, milk inspection, and advancing intel- 
ligence will do much to still further de- 
crease infant mortality. “ When the best of 
society’s efforts in this direction,” says he, 
“have been realized, then a solid basis for 
subsequent reasoning concerning the proba- 
ble future of our race will have been estab- 
lished.” 





THE BATTLE OF FATHERS AND SONS IN GERMANY. 


STUDENTS of history, as well as lovers 
of what is great in literature, agree in 
assigning a very high place to Turgenev’s 
masterly psychological analysis, “ Fathers 
and Sons.” Its theme, the discord between 
the young and the old, the present and the 
past,—or passing,—generation, forms also 
the text for a keen analytical study of present- 
day Germany, contributed to the Deutsche 
Rundschau,—under the same title,—by Dr. 
Friedrich Paulsen, the celebrated philosophi- 
cal writer, now professor of philosophy and 
pedagogics at the University of Berlin. 
The fact, remarks the professor, is not 
new. It is a well-known phenomenon. What 
makes it noteworthy just now is its intensity, 
its poignancy. Never before has the tension, 
—in politics, in the church, in the school, in 
the home,—been so great. This is made evi- 
dent by the way the literature of the present 


teems with the subject, the preference, of 
course, being given to the young. 

There is no more popular theme in Germany 
to-day for drama, novel, journal, and so on, 
than the oppression of high-souled youths and 
maidens by narrow-minded parents, and_ the 
curbing and tormenting of aspiring young men 
by pedantic, overbearing instructors, blind fol- 
lowers of the old order. At educational con- 
ventions the terrors of such regimen are warmly 
descanted upon. \ 
man merely through its literature must conclude 
that there never has been an age when youth 
was so mercilessly treated. 

The professor goes on to explain the causes 
of this acute state of feeling: the old absolut- 
ist order of things, the blind submission to 
authority in church, school, society, is chang- 
ing to something freer, more enlightened, but 
the people have not as yet adjusted themselves 
to the new conditions; hence the jar and the 
Strain. But he feels confident that a normal, 


Any one acquainted with Ger-. 
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harmonious relation of the two generations 
is bound to follow, and, therefore, looks 
hopefully into the future. 

Everywhere in the schools of Germany ef- 
forts are being made to diminish school bur- 
dens,—shorter hours, longer vacations, easier 
examinations, less home-tasks, attention to 
athletics; everywhere improved methods are 
sought, increasing the teacher’s labor, but 
facilitating that of the student. Differentia- 
tion of treatment of pupils, to accord with 
their varied inclinations and endowments, is 
made incumbent upon teachers everywhere, 
and is often gladly followed. And with 
home-training it is the same,—it has certainly 
not grown more severe in the last fifty years. 
On the contrary, too great leniency has not 
rarely replaced positive demands and action 
on the part of the elders; while, indeed, one 
might easily complain that a careless, de- 
fiant attitude of youth to age has grown more 
common. 


The young are conscious that they are backed 
by the press, literature, public opinion. Thus, 
where the advocates of the young see only vic- 
tims of cruel discipline and pedantic educational 
artifices, the writer sees on the other side parents 
and teachers wounded to the quick, harassed to 
death by insolence, by heedless, selfish, incon- 
siderate conduct. Both sides, then, might in- 
dulge in recriminations, but it is youth that 
makes itself heard, for the old are wont to bear 
such griefs in silence. To characterize the situa- 
tion in a word: the dissolution of the old sub- 
mission to authority in every phase of life has 
thus far found no firm substitute in a voluntary 
self-control so essential to the general welfare. 
This applies to public as well as private life: 
the old forms have grown shaky, the new ones 
are not yet fixed. 


In public matters the last century is un- 
questionably characterized by the weakening 
of authority in every sphere, and by the ad- 
vance of a leveling, democratic tendency. 
Nowhere is this more evident than in re- 
ligious concerns, 


A hundred years ago the great mass of the 
German people still had faith and obeyed the 
church; to-day their alienation is complete; they 
proudly take their stand upon reason and the 
science which in their view has definitively put 
an end to belief. It is much the same with the 
bulk of the educated,—at any rate, their religion, 
if they have any, is anticlerical. The great re- 
action in favor of literal belief in the middle of 
last century resulted in divorcing the Protest- 
ant church, also, from culture and science. Thus 
the church has completely forfeited its inner 
power, while its outward strength is steadily 
waning through the progressive secularizing of 
the state. The remnant of dominion which it 
still exercises in the sphere of education serves 





rather to nourish than to quell opposition to it. 
In England and America the question of belong- 
ing to a church is a purely free, individual con 
cern; there is, therefore, no organized religious 
enmity. In Germany there are still vivid re- 
minders of religious compulsion by the state, 
— to make “ infidelity ” a synonym for free- 
om. 





. 


A like condition exists in state and social 
concerns. In the state, in place of the respect 
for authority which prevailed a hundred years 
ago, the custom has grown of criticising and 
ridiculing the government. 


A thousand journals furnish their readers a 
daily pabulum of such matter. The old magiste- 
rial government is no more, but neither is the 
new order of self-government established ; hence 
the dissonance here also. This is inevitable, 
since historical and political conditions do not 
permit Germany to assume either an absolutist 
or a republican-parliamentary form of govern- 
ment; it explains, however, why in state matters, 
too, there is a widespread sentiment in oppo- 
sition to authority. 


In the social order as well the subjection to 
authority has vanished ; in place of master and 
vassal we have the employer and employee. 
But in this sphere, likewise, remains of the 
old conditions crop up everywhere, hindering 
the adoption of the new footing of equality ; 
the attempts to maintain the old privileges of 
authority excite everywhere that spirit of op- 
position and revolution which stamps all Ger- 
man social life. 

Professor Paulsen does not blame the 
youth of his land; they assume the color of 
their time and surroundings. ‘‘ They rarely 
hear the tone of reverence; passionate, ma- 
licious, supercilious criticism is what strikes 
their ear on every hand,—at home, in the 
press, in literature,—who still entertains re- 
spect for anything? Nay, who would in our 
day not be ashamed to still feel respect for 
anything?” . 

It may be that in education,—as is the case 
in politics, society, the church,—more of the 
absolutist system has remained than is con- 
sonant with the modern spirit. Evidences of 
this are found in the school and the home,— 
particularly the school. 


The school-board member treats the teacher,— 
in accordance with the military regimen,— as an 
authoritative master, not as a friendly counsel- 
lor, and this system, naturally enough, is trans- 
ferred to the relation between teacher and stu- 
dent.. That the evils of this method are being 
recognized is evidenced by the efforts to give the 
higher institutions of learning a freer develop 
ment, to change the attitude of teacher to 
scholar, to make of the latter a more independent 
worker. 
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SENDING PICTURES BY TELEGRAPH. 


CHE as yet somewhat mysterious art of 
telegraphotography, or transmitting pho- 
tographs over the telegraph wire, is described 
he its inventor, Prof. Arthur Korn, of the 
niversity of Munich, in a recent number 
of the French monthly, Je Sais Tout. In the 
first place, says Protessor Korn: 
lelegraphotography _ rests wholly on the 
trange peculiarity of a body or substance called 
sclénium, which peculiarity was discovered by 
chance during some experiments made by an 
English engineer (Willoughby Smith) in 1873. 
Mr, Smith was experimenting for the construc- 
tion of a submarine telegraph cable. At a given 
moment he had need of a substance opposing 
ereat resistance to the passage of electric cur- 
rents, and he fixed his choice upon a metal 
whose resistance (compared with copper, silver, 
iron, ete.), he knew to be enormous. He chose 
sGlénium, but, as it turned out, he could not 
have made a worse choice, and it was not long 
before he found it out. For such purpose 
sélénium is the most whimsical and inconstant 
instrument in the world. It gave Mr. Smith 
one result in the daytime and another and oppo- 
site result in the night. While they were work- 
ing over their experiments, suddenly and very 
unexpectedly Mr. May, Mr. Smith’s assistant, 
discovered that sélénium varies as it is subjected 
to light (by the amount of light, more or less). 
We cannot explain this phenomenon; we leave 
that explanation, as we are forced to leave it, 
to the future. The experimental fact is that in 
full light sélénium is, relatively, a good con- 
ductor; and that its power of resistance is much 
greater in the dark; and that for that reason it 
is much less of a conductor in the dark,—to 
speak technically its conduetibility is less in the 
dark than in the light. Naturally enough, the 
fancy of inventors was excited by the discovery 
of sélénium’s sensibility to light (or to lack of 
light). It was seen at once that it might be 
possible to complete the telephone by an ap- 
paratus showing to the man talking into the 
telephone the person at a possibly great distance 
to whom he is talking, the only thing needed to 
make it possible for the speaker to see his in- 
terlocutor being a small plate of sélénium. 

As to the actual process, Professor Korn 
Says: 

A small plate of sélénium is passed over the 
image in the camera obscura (the real image of 
a person or of a scene) and then a beam of light 
Is passed over a screen. This beam of light is 
more or less intense, according to the intensity 
of the current, which, passing from the trans- 
mitter to the receiver over the sélénium plate, 
throws light across the different parts of the 
image in the “dark chamber.’ 

The experimenter sees the i image appear on 
the screen if the operation is performed so 
rapidly that all the elements of the object to 
¢ transmitted can be retained on the retina. 
wo apparently insurmountable obstacles 




















PROF, ARTHUR KORN AND HIS NEW INVENTION. 


are in our way to obtaining perfect trans- 
mission. The first obstacle is the impossibil- 
ity of obtaining absolutely simultaneous action, 
and the second is the impossibility of exactly 
regulating the intensity of the luminous ray 
by means of currents of variable strength sent 
from the transmitter. It is practically im- 
possible to find an instrument sensitive 
enough, and at the same time rapid enough, 
to seize and to follow the movement. ‘“ This 
is why all our researches concerning tele- 
vision have been fruitless.” Following is 
Professor Korn’s description of his own ap- 
paratus: 

The photograph for transmission must be a 
transparent pellicle. The transparent pellicle is 
rolled on a glass cylinder enclosed in a camera 
obscura, or “dark chamber,’ where it is dis- 
placed by two simultaneous movements, one 
movement being a rotation around its axis, the 
other a translation along the length of the axis 
(as a hollow screw or a screw-nut runs on the 
screw-stud). The regular, uniform motion is 
made to impress the cylinder by the impul- 
sion of a little electric motor whose speed is 
controlled by means of an attachment which 
adheres to the motor,—the attachment is a sort 
of meter or gauge which registers the rotations 
of the cylinder. The cylinder is made to pre- 
sent each one of its points, and, consequently, 
all the points of the photographic pellicle rolled 
on the cylinder are subjected to the action of the 
light, the light entering the camera obscura 
through a little window made in order to let in 
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ONE OF THE PICTURES TAKEN BY PROF, KORN’S 
TELEGRAPHIC CAMERAS. 


the light. This light crosses the photographic 
film in greater or less quantity, according to the 
degree of transparency of the parts that it 
touches. In the interior of the camera obscura 
there is a prism; the light strikes that prism; 
the prism reflects it totally on a cell of sélénium 
just below it. The sides of the cell are very 
thin and the surface of the cell is very spacious, 
and so the light projected upon it is widely 
spread. The cell resists the electric current 
much less than the plaque resists it, although 


both cell and plaque are of the same metaloid: 
sélénium. The séiénium cell is traversed by the 
current from a battery of accumulators. The 
intensity of the current varies according to the 
amount of light that falls on the metaloid. The 
current, which is modified by the length of the 
wires, is transmitted to the receiver, wherever 
that may have been set up. 


The consequences of this invention will be 
numerous and important. Telegraphotogra- 
phy will be to illustrated journals what the 
telephone and the telegraph are to journals 
in general. When methods are a little more 
rapid it will be possible to give photographs 
of what passed last night at the Antipodes. 
By illustrating his reports the journalist will 
make his work more striking and more com- 
prehensible; gradually all the journals will 
be transformed and there will be nothing but 
illustrated dailies. The criminal police will 
apply telegraphotography to their work, and, 
probably, fewer assassins will go free. 


The police of places where a murder has just 
been committed will telegraph the photographs 
cf the supposed murderer as he looked with or 
without a beard, and as a disguise would make 
him look. And just so, enterprising journalists 
can present prominent public men, bearded or 
beardless. Police are keen in a scent, and a 
criminal will be at a disadvantage; he will run 
away by train or by boat, while his photograph 
will go by telegraph, and be waiting to catch 
him as he arrives. The innocent man accused 
of crime can prove by his friends that he is in- 
nocent, and so regain his liberty days, perhaps 
weeks, sooner than he could have done before 
the discovery of telegraphotography. If accom- 
panied by the seal of a notary the telegraphically 
transmitted photographic signature will be valu- 
able. In case of an innovation permitting such 
practice, the laws of the different countries will 
have to be modified. 





“THE ONLY REALLY GREAT SCIENTIFIC MAN OF 
PORTUGAL.” 


E is an archeologist and has spent most 

of his life studying the antiquities of 
Portugal and of the Balearic Islands, par- 
ticularly Minorca. A recent issue of the 
Illustracion Espanola y Americana (Madrid) 
contains an article on the primitive monu- 
ments of Minorca, by Sefior Francisco Her- 
nandez Sanz, correspondent of the Spanish 
Royal Academy. In this article a warm trib- 
ute is paid to the aforesaid leading Portu- 
guese scientist, Senhor Juan Leite da Vas- 
concellos. This student is unknown to the 
world at large, particularly the English- 
speaking world, but is a great man in his own 


country. The two scholarly Portuguese pub- 
lications, Os Religioes da Lusitania and O 
Archaeologo Portugues, declare that Senhor 
da Vasconcellos is the most eminent of living 
archeologists. 


Personally, he is a short, square man of quiet 
manner and retiring life, of deep penetration and 
vast scientific learning, who has to be diligently 
sought after to be found. Indeed, he spends 
most of his time, except when some flying trip 
has to be taken to a iibrary or some investigation 
verified, in the Archeological Museum at Belem. 
just outside Lisbon, where he is deeply engrosse«! 
in the classifications going on of Algave and 
Alemtejo antiquities. So student-like is his ex 
istence that many of his countrymen have never 
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SENHOR VASCONCELLOS, THE EMINENT PORTUGUESE ANTIQUARIAN, | 
(Standing by the Degebe Dolmen, the remains of prehistoric civilization in Minorca.) 


heard of him. He passes unknown among the 
crowds of dandies, military men, and Frenchified 
women who throng the streets of Lisbon. Yet 
he is the only really great scientific man of 
Portugal: indeed, it may almost be said that,— 
with the exception of the King Dom Carlos,— 
he is the only man of present Portugal whose 
name is recognized outside of Portugal, for to 
“those who know” among French and German 
archeologists he is regarded as one of the great 
thinkers and investigators of the world. 


Aside from his work of classification and 
investigation, Senhor da Vasconcellos is con- 
stantly writing or preparing his materials for 
writing on the subjects of importance and 
interest to him. Pamphlet after pamphlet as 
well as books come from his facile pen, and it 
can be only a question of time before they are 
by translation put within reach of English 
and American scholars. 





“ GORKIT’S 


NDER this somewhat colloquial Ameri- 
can phrase as a title, the well-known 
Russian literary and art critic, Dr. Filosofov, 
contributes to a recent number of the serious 
review Russkaya Mysl (Russian Thought) 
a keen criticism of Maxim Gorki’s recent 
work, particularly his somewhat bitter re- 
flections on American social and _ political 
conditions, . 
Two things, says this writer, have ruined 
Gorki: “ His successes and a naive, poorly 
digested socialism.” The latest productions 


FINISH.” 


of the celebrated Russian author, particularly 
“The Barbarians,” ‘The Enemies,” “ In 
America,” and “ My Interviews,” this critic 
thinks, have done so much to injure his: lit- 
erary fame, have “ indicated such"a decompo- 
sition of talent, that it is difficult to believe 
his regeneration possible.” 

Rapidly surveying the career of Gorki, 
Dr. Filosofov points out that author’s re- 
markable, rapid success. Not even Tolstoi 
and Chekhov, he points out, received such 
“slavish and boundless flattery.” Gorki 
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was the hero of a day, the favorite of the 
public, in much the same way as an opera 
singer who in a few years turns the heads of 
all his admirers and then, when he has lost 
his voice, he passes from the scene and sinks 
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“My Interviews,” in these, Gorki for the 
first time concerns himself with the world 
outside his own country and does it “ in 
a very careless way.” 

He did not know Europe and could not make 


into oblivion. clear to himself 
Th is reason what he actually 
ye ye demanded from 








for all this, says 
the Russian critic. 


The passion for 
Gorki has a psycho- 
logical explana- 
tion. He appeared 
just at the right 
time. He touched 
such deep chords 
in human nature 
that he met with 
response through- 
out all “new Rus- 


sia,’ which had 
just begun to 
awaken. The 


masses _ believed 
that his talent 
was inexhaustible. 
They flattered him, 
tickled his egotism, 
, and almost literally 
made him their 
idol. They gave 
him no chance. to 
concentrate him- 
self, to realize the 
limits of his power 
and the nature of 











Europe. Moreover, 
no artistic instinct 
came to his aid to 
whisper in his ear 
that overstepping 
artistic limits al- 
ways leads to the 
monstrous. His 
rage is certainly 
sincere, his re- 
proach in many 
cases justified; but 
as these are not di- 
rected in the right 
direction and are 
clad in stilted bom- 
bastic phraseology, 
they appear only 
comical. Europe 
smiled contemptu- 
ously and went 
about its business. 
Gorki, who knows 
so littl about 
European civiliza- 
tion, announced to 
the world that he 
was not satisfied 
with that continent. 
He reprimanded it 














his talent. The in such a tone and 
drama . On the manifested such 
Bottom” was the an ignorance of its 
summit of Gorki’s MAXIM GORKI. actual conditions 


productiveness. Af- 

ter the conception 

of this his downfall began. Since the whole 
world has read his productions, the whole world 
now sees how he has fallen, how he himself has 
reached the bottom of man’s triviality and. pre- 
tentious rhetoric. Gorki sincerely believed him- 
self to be the ruler of the masses, the sovereign 
of their thoughts and hearts, independent, sub- 
ordinate to no human soul,—not realizing how 
he had lost even the shadow of freedom. 


Gorki, says this critic, rarely saw any true 
criticism of his work at home. He did see 
“critical hysterics and the outbursts of ap- 
plause of the mob which, by idolizing him, 
ruined him.” Now, this mob coolly an- 
nounces that his latest productions have met 
with unanimous disapproval. 

Gorki’s real force, says this critic, lay in 
picturing the type of the Russian tramp, the 
bosyak. As soon as he attempted to sweeten 


the bitterness of this tramp’s lot with the. 


sugar of socialism it is quite natural that he 
should have failed.” As to his productions 
on American conditions, “ In America,” and 


that every fair- 
Or minded reader is 
inevitably driven to defending Europe. Gorki 
insulted France because he knew Nothing about 
her history. And then he came to America. 


No European, says Filosofov, really knows 
much about this land of riddles;—America. 
“Most of what we do know about it is rather 
repelling.” 


We are under the impression that in America 
everything has been adopted from Europe, that 
the Americans have really nothing they can call 
their own. Besides, to Europeans it is strange 
that a country’s history should begin with the 
nineteenth century. Europe has the inheritance 
of a great past. If Paris had no Notre Dame, 
the Eiffel Tower would crush the French capi- 
tal with its frivolous and ugly skeleton of steel. 
Let us imagine, if we can, an immense, wealthy 
country where there is really nothing but an 
Eiffel Tower,—no history, no traditions, no art, 
no literature, no philosophy, only naked capi- 
talism, the cult of Baal, the triumph of matter. 
If America really is such as it appears to the 
average European and to Mr. Gorki, it deserves 
to be hated. But is America really such? [a 
order to understand the soul of a people it is 
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necessary to search for its inner life. Can this 
inner life be found and apprehended by the ordi- 
nary tourist or journalist who gives us so much 
of “American impressions”? All these tales 
about the wonders of American mechanical and 
technical skill have set our teeth on edge, but 
they should not represent the nature of America 
and the Americans to us. Are there not in 
America farmers, with lives of their own? Are 
there not religious heart-searchings and artistic 
aspirations? Is America really exhausted by 
what Gorki calls “ Americanism ” ? 


This critic denies the truth of these impli- 
cations and refuses to concede that Gorki is 


qualified to speak upon the matter at all. 
“Europe cannot trust,” he says, “ Gorki’s 
superficial and banal impressions.” 

All Gorki has told us about America he learned 
from the window of his hotel or from the plat- 
form of the trolley car. They are little better 
than the usual generalizing impressions of a 
tourist with a poor education and no knowledge 
of the language. What he expected and desired 
from America we do not know. Any provin- 
cial reporter, however, upon an order to write 
a couple of feuilletons, could have described 
America and American conditions just as well 
as Gorki has done. 


YUAN SHIH-KAI, CHINA’S FOREMOST STATESMAN. 


SINCE the death of Li Hung-chang, the 

foremost statesman of China is without 
doubt Yuan Shih-kai. In  statecraft and 
statesmanship Yuan was trained by the la- 
mented Li, and it is natural that the younger 
statesman should possess many of the ideas 
and traits of the elder viceroy. When the 
viceregal throne of the metropolitan province 
of Chihli was left vacant by the death of Li 
Hung-chang, Yuan was immediately pro- 
moted to that post from the governorship of 
the province of Shun-tung. Since then he has 
been the cynosure of all eyes in the Celestial 
Empire. An interesting character sketch of 
this personage appearing in a recent issue of 
the Illustrated Monthly (Shasin-gaho), of 
Tokio, is, therefore, worthy of note. 

As the anonymous writer of this article 
says, Yuan Shih-kai holds no office in the 
central government, and yet his influence at 
the Peking court is as great as, perhaps even 
greater than, that of the most powerful min- 
isters of state, such as Prince Ching, presi- 
dent of the Foreign Office, and Chu Hung- 
chi, Minister of War. Among the viceroys, 
Ghang Chih-tung and Shin Chun-ken have 
distinguished themselves by their remarkable 
administrative ability, but in popularity and 
power these two viceroys are hardly com- 
parable with Yuan Shih-kai. It was through 
the diplomatic negotiations between Japan 
and China resulting in the war of 1894-95 
that Yuan first rose to prominence as a diplo- 
mat. At that time he was a stark antagonist 
of the Japanese, and, as the Chinese Minister 
at Seoul, left nothing undone to frustrate the 
\likado’s policy and enterprise in the Korean 
peninsula. Although his ambitious scheme 
in the Hermit Kingdom ended in bitter dis- 
appointment, it was since that time that he 
began to be recognized as a factor in Chinese 


politics. The decade following the Chino- 
Japanese war has wrought a_ remarkable 
change upon his mind, and the instigator of 
that conflict is now to all appearance a warm 
friend of the Japanese, willing to adopt their 
political institutions and educational system. 
But can japan count on him as her true 
friend, ready to stand by her at crucial mo- 
ments as well as in time of peace? Is he a 
sincere believer in modern civilization and 
enlightenment, unswerving in his efforts to 
reform the hoary institutions of the Celestial 





YUAN SHIH-KAI, VICEROY OF CHIHLI, 


(The most powerful man in China.) 
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Empire in accord with the principles of civil- 
ized nations? These questions the writer an- 
swers in a skeptical tone. 


Yuan Shih-kai has invited many Japanese as 
advisers fo various departments of his provin- 
cial government, and persuaded the court at 
Peking to follow his example. In his efforts to 
reform the military and police systems, the ad- 
ministration cf finance and taxation, and educa- 
tional institutions, Yuan has turned to Japan 
for assistance and advice. The Japanese, how- 
ever, will have a rude awakening if they should 
look upon him as their faithful friend. With all 
his professed admiration of modernism, he is, 
after all, not different from his fellow-country- 
men in general, whose characteristic traits seem 
to be egotism and selfishness. Imbued with new 
ideas as he is, Yuan is nevertheless firmly 
wedded to the past. Like all other Chinese, the 
illustrious viceroy is conservative at heart and 
ridiculously proud of his own country, cherish- 
ing contempt for all foreign nations. Moreover, 
Viceroy Yuan is an opportunist, without un- 
wavering principle or fixed aim. To-day he is 
apparently a friend of Japan, but who can fore- 
tell what he will be to-morrow? When the 
present Emperor of China declared his inten- 
tion to adopt reform measures advocated by a 
coterie of radical reformers, Yuan’s attitude to- 
ward the movement was apparently so sympa- 


thetic that the Emperor and his lieutenants all 
looked upon him as a supporter of their cause. 
Their hopes were belied, for, when the Empress 
Dowager resorted to a high-handed measure to 
suppress the reform movement, Yuan Shih-kai 
not only remained inactive, but he at once 
changed his front and became a right-hand man 
of the conservative Empress. To-day he is still the 
opportunist that he was in the days of the 
Boxer uprising. While evidently friendly to- 
ward Japan, he entertains no idea of entering 
into a close alliance with her, and asking her 
hearty co-operation in the regeneration of his 
country and in the maintenance of peace in the 
Far East. 

The writer says that Viceroy Yuan does 
not scruple to employ treachery in dealing 
with Japan, which is but too willing to assist 
China in every way. “ Indeed, the viceroy 
does not hesitate to take advantage of the fact 
that the Japanese are far less experienced in 
diplomacy than are the Russians.” The 
writer predicts that upon the death of the 
Empress Dowager the Celestial Empire will 
once again become convulsed with uprisings 
and insurrections. The regeneration of that 
moribund nation, he believes, is now as far 


off as ever. 





FRANCE’S PUNITIVE EXPEDITION 


HE assassination of Dr. Mauchamp and 

the occupation of Ujda by the French 

are treated of in an article in Hojas Selectas 

(Madrid). The writer, alluding to present 
conditions in Morocco, says: 


We must strictly distinguish between the atti- 
tude of forced submission assumed by the Mo- 
roccan authorities in reference to the moral pro- 
tectorate of Europe and the resistance, passive 
to-day, but which will perhaps become active to- 
morrow, of the masses of the people, of the 
fanatical majority, to Christian interference in 
the African domains of the Koran. This ren- 
ders merely nominal and inefficacious the sov- 
ereignty of the Emperor. Roghi and Raisuli are 
two armed and still unconquered protests against 
the official complacency of Mohammed Torres. 
Sooner or later these opposing tendencies, which 
have only skirmished with one another in North 
Africa, will meet face to face in internecine 
conflict. 


All these difficulties, however, will not 
avail to retard the progress of events. Com- 
mercial interests are paramount, and_ the 
Moroccans must yield, in the same way as 
all other peoples of inferior civilization, to 
the inevitable law of progress. If Europe 
were less highly civilized, or if the powers 
could come to an amicable understanding, the 


AGAINST MOROCCO. 


conquest of Morocco would be accomplis hed 
in a short time; but civilization is obliged by 
its very nature to have recourse to threats and 
warnings rather than to acts of violence. 
The writer looks upon the assassination of 
Dr. Mauchamp as a striking instance of the 
risk incurred by ali Europeans in Morocco. 
‘The crime was committed at Marrakesh, the 
political capital of the country. The im- 
mediate cause was peculiar and characteristic. 


The crime is attributed to a brutal outburst 
of fanaticism caused by preparations for the in- 
stallment of an apparatus for wireless teleg- 
raphy. When the Moors saw that Dr. Mau- 
champ had raised a small mast upon the roof of 
his house, they believed that it had to do with 
some diabolical invention; and, in their excited 
fanaticism, they pulled down the house and 
killed the unfortunate doctor before he could de- 
fend himself. 


The French Government acted quickly and 
decisively. ‘hey required immediate satis- 
faction of the demands which had already 
been made for injuries suffered by French 
subjects, and the punishment of the assassins 
of Dr. Mauchamp as well as the payment of 
an indemnity to his family. It was generally 
admitted that, in this matter, France was de- 
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fending European interests as well as her 
ywwn. On the 29th of March, the French 
troops under General Liautey occupied the 
city of Ujda, situated a few miles from the 
Algerian frontier, without a shot being fired. 
‘The city contains about 10,000 inhabitants, 
and, although of little strategic importance, 
has considerable value from a commercial 
standpoint, as it is the principal market for 
the trade of the surrounding Kabyles. 

The writer looks upon the French occupa- 
tion as merely the seizure of a guaranty, as a 
kind of hostage, such as any other power 


might claim under similar circumstances, and 
he says in conclusion: 


The common interests of Europe and of the 
civilized world require that the lives and prop- 
erty of Europeans in Morocco shall not be at the 
mercy of fanatical mobs and shall not become the 
prey of wandering tribes. There must be laws 
and courts and a public authority strong enough 
to insure the maintenance of order and the en- 
forcement of the laws. Foreign intervention is 
never necessary where the public authorities are 
eager to punish assassins; but when, as in Mo- 
rocco, these authorities view with a certain com- 
placency the excesses of fanz itics, then interven- 
tion becomes both necessary and just. 





SAN DOMINGO’S FINANCES. 


AVING been requested on March 24, 
1905, to proceed to San Domingo and 
investigate its financial condition by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Prof. Jacob H. Hollander, 
of Johns Hopkins University, details the re- 
sult of his researches through many months, 
in an illuminating article in the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics for May. A more dis- 
tressing record of financial mismanagement 
than that exhibited by San Domingo and 
made plain by Professor Hollander has rarely 
been encountered. 

Thirty-five years is the period covered by 
the wildcat methods discussed, and this he 
divides into three periods: From 1867 to 
1887, the genesis of the debt; from 1888 to 
1897, the period of bond issues, and there- 
after, the period of floating-debt accumula- 
tion. At the outset the national debt approx- 
imated $1,500,000, largely of doubtful char- 
acter.. A bond issue in 1869, known as the 
‘“ Hartmont Loan,” appeared in the sum of 
£757,000, and this was sold to the public at 
rates ranging from 50 to 70 per cent. 
Vhrough fraud, neglect, or deliberate defal- 
cation, however, ‘only £38, 095 was received 
and accounted ‘for by the Dominican Gov- 
ernment.” Three years later, in 1872, “ the 
loan went into default.” 

From 1872 to 1880 the floating debt large- 
ly accumulated through unpaid salaries, revo- 
lutionary damage claims, treasury bills given 
for war supplies, and debts contracted by the 
government for current expenses. Interest 
on these items was as high as 10 per cent. a 
month, The island’s bonded debt in 1888 
was $3,850,000, while its floating debt was 
somewhat uncertain. Then it was that the 
\Vestendorp caja de recaudacion, or an 


agreement with the Amsterdam firm that it 
might collect all import and export duties 
during the life and for the benefit of a loan 
of £770,000, was executed. In 1892 the 
rights and obligations of Westendorp & Co. 
were acquired by the “San Domingo Im- 
provement Company, of New York,” by 


transfer, confirmed by the Dominican Con- 


gress on March 24, 1893. 

Between 1888 and 1898 seven bond issues 
were emitted to discharge floating debts and 
quiet indemnity claims. On January 1, 1905, 
the republic’s public indebtedness amounted 
to $32,560,459, including interest. All these 
loans represented purposes to which the 
money was rarely applied.‘ Cut-throat 
terms, prodigal waste, and unchecked pro- 
cedure ” marked every one of them. Heu- 
reaux’s financial policy was “a mixture of a 
degenerate’s cunning and a bankrupt’s reck- 
lessness,” and his successors were no better. 
Indeed, Professor Hollander says of them: 
‘Each successive dictator inclined to become 
a more necessitous and a more reckless bor- 
rower, and each new advance was obtained 
upon harsher terms. The nominal rate of 
interest was rarely less than 2 per cent. a 
month, and with respect to funds or values 
actually received several times that rate.” 

Owing to the pressure of the Italian and 
French governments, in the interest of the 
claims of their citizen creditors against San 
Domingo, matters were brought to a crisis, 
and early in 1905 the United States in- 
tervened. President Roosevelt had said: 
“Those who profit by the Monroe Doctrine 
must accept certain responsibilities along with 
the rights which it confers,” and this served 
as a premise for American intervention. But 
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DR. JACOB H. HOLLANDER. 


(Special commissioner to San Domingo.) 


action was delayed in the Senate, and a ten- 
tative provisional arrangement was _ estab- 
lished by order of the President. 

At this stage Professor Hollander took 
hold and unearthed the above facts. Of the 
$32,560,459, aforementioned, he discovered 
that $21,104,000 was represented by foreign 
claims, while the remainder was due for in- 
ternal debts and claims. Agreements were 
then made with foreign claimants, and a 
New York banking institution was induced 
to handle $20,000,000 of Dominican 5 per 
cent. fifty-year bonds at 96, redeemable after 
ten years at 102!4,—subject to the approval 
and ratification of a newly drawn treaty. 
The proceeds of these bonds will be applied 
to the payment of debts and claims as ad- 
justed, to the extinction of particular conces- 
sions and monopolies, and to public improve- 
ments. When the treaty becomes effective 
$2,500,000, now on deposit in New York, 
will be available for these purposes. 

Foreigners will receive, under the agree- 
ments concluded, $12,407,000 in discharge 
of nominal claims of $21,104,000, and $11,- 
000,000 of internal debts will be satisfied 
with $5,000,000. A general receiver of Do- 
minican customs will be appointed by the 
President, ‘‘ who shall collect all the customs 
duties of the republic until the payment or 
redemption of the bonds so issued.” San 
Domingo, under the convention mentioned, 
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will be prohibited from borrowing any fur- 
ther money without the consent of the United 
States, nor can the republic alter its duties 
without our approval. 

We do not undertake to adjust or deter- 
mine the Dominican debt, but merely to ad- 
minister the customs of the republic for the 
service of a new loan, the proceeds of which 
are to be devoted to the discharge of all 
recognized debts and claims, reduced to a 
basis acceptable both to the republic and the 
creditors. 

In the American Journal of International 
Law (Quarterly) for April Professor Hol- 
lander contributes an additional paper on this 
subject, entitled, ‘““ The Convention of 1907 
Between the United States and the Domini- 
can Republic.” 

From this discussion we learn more in de- 
tail concerning the new convention with San 
Domingo, passed on February 25, 1907, and 
now awaiting ratification by the Dominican 
Congress, 

“In January-February, 1905,” says he, 
“in face of the imminent likelihood of do- 
mestic convulsion and foreign intervention, 
the protocol of an agreement was concluded 
between the Dominican Republic and the 
United States, and this was made effective by 
a decree of the Dominican executive of 
March 31, 1905.” Under this the United 
States engaged (1) to adjust the Dominican 
debt, foreign and domestic, and to determine 
the validity and amount of all pending 
claims; (2) to administer the Dominican 
custom-houses and to deliver 45 per cent. of 
the receipts to the Dominican Government, 
applying the net remainder to the interest 
upon and the amortization of the debts and 
claims so adjusted; and (3) to afford the 
Dominican Republic such further assistance 
as it might require to preserve orderly and 
efficient government. 

This was not approved by the Senate, and 
an interim arrangement, on the request of 
San Domingo, was executed. On April 1, 
1905, this went into operation, with a nomi- 
nee of the President of the United States in 
charge of the Dominican customs, charged 
with the segregation of 55 per cent. thereof 
tor the ultimate payment of the republic’s 
debts. This proved a complete success. In- 
surrection ceased; public officials received 
their salaries; current accounts were paid; 
trade revived; smuggling was eliminated ; 
local merchants were protected against fraud- 
ulent preferment of their rivals at the cus- 
tom-houses, and importers were encouraged 
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to contract larger credits. A new spirit was 
infused everywhere in San Domingo. ‘This 
led to amazing increases in the customs re- 
ceipts. In 1906 the gross returns were $3,- 
191,916.59, against $2,223,324.51 for 1905, 
and $1,852,209.54 for 1904,—an increase of 
44 per cent. over 1905 and 72 per cent. over 
i904. 

With the satisfactory working of the in- 
terim arrangement, and assured of the good 
ofices of our Government, the President of 
the Dominican Republic appointed Senor 
Federico Velazquez, Minister of Finance and 
Commerce, a special commissioner for the ad- 
justment of the financial difficulties of the 
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republic. He came-to the United States in 
the latter part of June, 1906, and made cer- 
tain financial arrangements in harmony with 
the adjustment plans aforementioned. On 
January 5, 1907, a sufficient number of cred- 
itors having assented to the proposed measure 
of adjustment, a new convention was neces- 
sary, and, on February 8, 1907, this received 
the signatures of the respective plenipoten- 
tiaries at Santo Domingo City. This was 
ratified, with but a single unimportant 
change, by the United States Senate*On Feb- 
ruary 25, and now awaits the approval of the 
Dominican Congress to become effective. 
Its principal provisions are given supra. 


LINNAEUS, AFTER TWO HUNDRED YEARS. 


URING the month of May all Sweden 
joined hands, with rarely witnessed 
unanimity, in observing the two-hunaredth 
anniversary of the birth of Carl von Linné, 
better known to the English-speaking world 
by the name Linnzus, the tather of modern 
botany, the story of whose iife is retold in 
articles appearing in Ord och Bild (Stock- 
holm) and Samtiden (Christiania). 

Before he was thirty Linnzus had brought 
into final shape his system of classification 
and nomenclature, describing flowers and ani- 
mals and minerals in a way wholly new to 
science,—a way that is our way to-day and that 
recently drew frcm a noted English scientist 
the judgment that “the greatest and most last- 
ing service which Linnzus rendered both to 
botany and zodlogy lies in the certainty and 
precision which he introduced into the art of 
describing.” As he dealt with flowers, so he 
dealt with men and their manners and every 
natural phenomenon that came under his ob- 
servation. “Though he had to write in Latin, 
the old phrases and philosophical. vaguenesses 
were thrown to the winds, .and in their place 
appeared clear and concise statements of what 
his senses had noted and his mind concluded. 
On that change medern science rests. 

But to find a publisher in Sweden was out of 
the question. He was still hesitating whether 
he should try his luck in some foreign land 
when he happened to fall in love with the 
pretty young daughter of a government sur- 
geon. The father made a doctor’s degree the 
price of his consent. Where the student had 
vacillated the lover acted promptly. In 1735 
Linneus went to Holland to pass through 
the necessary examinations at the small but 


_as radical in its results. 


highly reputed University of Harderwijk. 
Having received degree and diploma as doc- 
tor of medicine, he turned to Amsterdam in 
search of a publisher. ‘The quest was speedily 
brought to a favorable issue, and in quick 
succession the far-famed Dutch presses turned 
out a half dozen of bulky folio volumes with 
Latin titles of unprecedented directness and 
simplicity. 

As work after work issued into light, the 
world cf science held its breath. Their con- 
tents was revolutionary. 


‘ 


His views and theories and systems “ upset all 
botany,” as one ancient bigwig put it. But the 
older men had to listen and learn in spite of their 
vanities and their prejudices. Reason was on 
the side of the young Swede. To those that saw 
more deeply, it was evident that he had given 
the natural sciences the instrument wanted above 
all other things: a system of quick and reliabie 
classification and identification. Botany and 
zoology were floundering about in a deluge of 
unclassified facts and speculations wholly uncon- 
nected with the facts. The artificial but efficient 
system of Linnzus, based on the number of 
stamens in the flower, was a new Ariadne’s 
thread leading out of the scientific labyrinth. 
But he did more. By an ingenious device,— 
“crochet ” some called it, while others 


a mere 
named it a “trick,”’—he brought complete or- 
der out of chaos. Modern science knows 
the “trick” under the name of “the binomi- 
nal system of nomenclature.” Up to that 


time plants and animals had been named by 
genus only, with cumbersome descriptions added 
for .further identification of the species. Lin- 
neus established the use of two distinct names, 
one for the genus and one to designate the 
species. It was as simple as Columbus’ egg, and 
To give full measure, 
he added,—and he was not yet thirty then,—the 
definite establishment of grades of classification 
for botany and zodlogy. Those grades, includ- 
ing class, order, genus, species, and variety, are 
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THE BEST-KNOWN PORTRAIT OF LINN-EUS. 


(From the painting: by Alexander Roslin, who 
might be called the Reynolds of Sweden, in 1774. 
This portrait now hangs in the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Stockholm.) 


in use to-day and will undoubtedly last as long 
as the sciences that employ them. 


Soon Linnzeus was a famous man. Honors 
were heaped on him. ‘The Dutch Govern- 
ment offered him inducements unheard of in 
those days if he would enter its service. 


But he was thinking of his waiting bride .as 
well as of his badly ‘impaired health,—he had 
been working as many hours nights as in the 
daytime,—and started for Stockholm, which city 
he reached in the fall of 1738. He left a country 
where the greatest were anxious for his friend- 
ship. He came to another one—his own,— 
where nobody knew him and nobody cared to 
know him. Envy and ignorance combined to 
keep him down. Those few who were aware of 
his foreign reputation and his scientific achieve- 
ments were the more anxious to push him back. 
They would not even trust him as medical i 
titioner. But for the thought of his bride, Sara 
Lisa Moreus, he would probably have gone back 
to Holland and turned away from Sweden for- 
ever. But his mind was made up to stay, and 
he would not let himself be downed. He brought 
himself to the attention of the Queen and suc- 
ceeded in curing a cough that had been annoying 
her in spite of all efforts by her own betitled 
medical attendants. A government position and 
large practice were the reward. He married at 
last. But he would not stay at Stockholm. The 
chair of medicine and botany at Upsala was his 


‘total number approached 100. 


goal; and in 1741 he reached it in spite of des- 
perate intrigues against him. He was not loved 
by the mediocrities and the courtiers. At Up- 
sala he remained thirty-seven years, or to the 
end of his long life. Before leaving the Swedish 
capital, he and five other men of science or- 
ganized the Academy of Sciences, of which Lin- 
nus became the first president. 


At Upsala he worked as he had never 
worked before, rising at three o’clock in the 
morning and remaining on his feet till ten 
o'clock at night. Three times he had to act 
as head of the university, and it is character- 
istic that when he was rector the wild life of 
the students subsided into comparative peace ; 
for they loved him as a man in such a position 
has seldom been loved. When the other pro- 
fessors spoke to empty benches, his lectures 
were crowded. Such scenes had not been 
witnessed since the days of Paracelsus, when 
the great Bombast of Hohenheim scornfully 
burnt the works of Galen and Avicenna and 
his other famous predecessors. Men came 
from all over Sweden and from every part 
of Europe to listen. And it was not only 
what Linnzus taught that drew them, but 
the way he taught. His words lived,—and 
remember, this happened at a time when the 
dignity of science was supposed to demand 
that the teacher eschew every touch of human 
feeling, his business being “ to inform and not 
to interest.” ‘“‘ Make your students love 
what they are studying,” was the strange cry 
of Linnzeus to his colleagues,—a voice in the 
wilderness that was left unheeded. 

In the summer-time he would lead his pupils 
and his foreign visitors on excursions through 
the beautiful Upland country, there to study all 
the three natural kingdoms. Those were feasts. 
At night the little university town was stirred 
pleasantly by the homecoming of the devoted 
band,—caps and coats decorated with flowers and 
butterflies, song flowing from young throats, and 
merry music from French horns and kettle- 
drums. At the house of the master they made 
halt to bid him good-night amidst uproarious 
cheering. Then, again, he would collect around 
him at Hammarby, his summer home, a small 
group of specially beloved students and guests of 
high standing to give them esoteric instruction 
in the natural system of classification which he 
was gradually perfecting to take the place of the 
artificial one. This fact has often been over- 
looked, as well as that he applied this system to 
a list of sixty-one natural families, or only forty 
less than the number contained in the list of A. 
de Jussieu, the acknowledged inventor of the 
first natural system. 


He wrote volume after volume, until the 
He traveled 
through the country in the service of the gov- 
ernment, trying in every possible way to es- 
tablish between the sciences and the industries 
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a connection that it was left to a Iater day to mined his health completely at last. Melan- 
materialize. He wrote descriptions of his choly and pain darkened partly his final years, 
travels, using his native Swedish to the sur- but to the very end it remained true, that 
prise and disgust of his learned confréres. however much he was admired, he was loved 
Nothing human was foreign to him, nothing still more. Not long before death came, in 
or nobody too humble or too small to attract 1778, he wrote with trembling hand in his 
his attention. While thus dividing himself diary, using the third person, as was his wont 
between practical and more abstract pursuits, in speaking of himself: 

he laid the basis for plant morphology,—the ““ Linneeus limps; he can hardly walk; his 
department of science dealing with the evolu- speech is mumbling; he can barely write.” 
tion of the various parts of the plant; he Thus, to the last, he remained the keen and 
founded the science of plant geography, and impassive observer, applying the same accu- 
he tried to trace the unity of the whole or- racy of observation and description to his 
ganic world which Darwin finally estab- own symptoms as to the picturing and classi- 
lished. From the lips of Linnzus fell the fications of the vegetable and animal king- 
famous utterance: “ Nature makes no leaps.’”’ doms,—in other words, the type of the mod- 

The strain of so much hard work under- ern man of science. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE SPANISH ELECTIONS. 


66" [HOSE Spaniards who, in the march dy, though not in humor, the action of the 

of national life, show something President of Costa Rica, who, immediately 
more than the frivolity and indifference upon his taking office, seized the five men 
which characterize our manner since the war who had been his rivals for the Presidency 
with North America, may make a memoran- and sent them heavily guarded to the coast, 
dum of two recent events of unusual impor- where they were put aboard ships and sent 
tance from which may be drawn lessons and into exile. The above-quoted article from 
hopes for the future,—the meeting which Por Esos Mundos, speaking of the late elec- 
took place between Alfonso XIII. and Ed- tions in Spain, continues: 


ward VII. at Cartagena, and the elections he daily press has made and still makes long 


to the Cortes.” comments on the elements composing the new 
It is doubtful whether the writer of the House of Representatives, noting especially the 


Prot . F D undoubted triumph of the Conservatives, the ad- 
foregoing bitter paragaph in the Por Esos vantageous position of the Carlists, who for 


Mundos (Madrid) will find any comfort IN more than thirty years never dreamed of having 
the sort of interest shown in the elections such large representation in the Cortes, and the 
as described in the following ingenuous pas- amare < er one wer ere —_ be- 
- ~ ae P tween Republicans, Carlists, and “ Catalanistas, 
sage from the Blanco y Negro: makes a minority of thirty-eight or forty votes, 
The election of deputies to the Cortes was ef- while in the last Cortes they could scarcely 
fected Sunday with tranquillity except for cer- count a dozen deputies who entertained ideas of 
tain incidents, one of which escaped, by a a “ Catalanismus.”’ 
acle, from having the gravest consequences. In : 
Section 11 of ro district of Buena-vista, estab- The Epoca (Madrid) quotes short extracts 
lished in the Mint, right in the room where the from a French article which it characterizes 
ballots are sorted, one of the Republican super- gg showing special insight. It says: 
visors, whom the president had several times : 
called to order for his energetic protests, broke Sefior Maura is the only leader capable of 
the electoral urn and discharged a revolver in grouping under his flag a compact majority, 
the president’s face. homogeneous and disciplined. The Liberals lost 
This “ a l oo or largely through internal dissensions and _rival- 
Ahis ~ tranquillity — was also violently IN ies, “Their silly anti-clerical policy is ,responsi- 
evidence in Barcelona, where, according to ble for the rising up of the Catholic element. 
the Nuevo Mundo: In Congress the Conservatives will have to fight 
the anti-dynastic minority, especially the Re- 
publicans. Happily, the popularity of the young 
monarch and the spontaneous liberalism with 
which he is animated are sure guaranties of the 
failure of any anti-monarchical attempt. The 
overwhelming victory of the Conservatives 
7 : shows that the elections are the result of popular 
hese strenuous incidents surpass in trage- feeling. When the voting gives 258 Conserva- 


The elections had a sad prelude. One night, 
when all the various chiefs of the Solidarity, 
among them Sefior Salmeron and Sefior Cambo, 
were going to an electoral meeting in the pre- 
cinct of Sans, they were shot at, and Sefior 
Camb6 was seriously wounded. 
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OUT OF THEIR ELEMENT. 

Guarp: “Here, my good women, you ean’t fight 
here. If you really want to get up a scandal you 
had better go and take part in the sessions of the 
Cortes.” 






LACIERVA 











IN THE MUD. 
Maura: “ Gracious! How dirty we are getting.” 


LA Crerva: “Oh, don't trouble yourself about 
that. Mud will dry off soon enough.” 


(This is the way the cartoonist of Blanco y Negro (Madrid) pictures the post-election situation in Spain). 
\ 


tives, and reduces from 240 to 65 the number of 
the Liberals, the explanation of the result is not 
only in the docility of the electoral body. One 
must admit that it manifests the true public 
sentiment. 


In Spain the statement that the elections 
are always in favor of the party in power is 


taken in all seriousness and not at all as an 
attempt to be funny. It spite of evidence to 
the contrary in his case, the accompanying 
cartoon shows that some such accusations are 
made against the Conservative leader, Sefor 
Maura. 





THE SHORTEST ROUTE FROM EUROPE TO SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


EVERAL articles have recently appeared 
in the Ateneo Cientifico y Literario, of 
Madrid, in reference to a proposed railway 
from Dakar in French Senegal to the Straits 
of Gibraltar. Seftor Manuel Anton y Fer- 
randiz calls attention to the great shortening 
of the time required for the voyage between 
Europe and South America which would re- 
sult from the construction of this railroad, 
and continues: 


This can be realized by the building of a rail- 
road which, starting at Ceuta, shall .traverse 
Morocco from north to south through the most 
level portion of the country, and, following the 
desert along the coast, shall connect at San Luis 
with the railway already built by the French 
from that place to Dakar, a fine port, protected 
by Cape Verde. 


The undertaking, in the opinion of this 
writer, can be compared in importance with 


the Pacific and Trans-Siberian railroads and 
with the Suez Canal. The English, French, 
and German steamships now require twenty- 
five days from Buenos Ayres to Hamburg, 
twenty-four to Southampton, and twenty- 
three to Bordeaux, and the shortest route 
from South America to Europe, that from 
Pernambuco in Brazil to Lisbon, requires 
twelve days. Sefior Ferrandiz proceeds: 


As can be seen on the map, all these routes 
follow a diagonal course from Europe to South 
America. If, however, we cast our eyes down 
the map, we observe that the lines of the oppo- 
site coasts curve toward each other, forming a 
sort of neck between Cape Branca in Brazil and 
Cape Verde in Senegambia, separating the At- 
lantic Ocean into two great divisions. The dis- 
tance between the nearest ports on each side, 
a and Dakar, is only 1711 nautical 
miles. 


The writer estimates that this distance 
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could be traversed in 
four days at a speed of 
eventeen knots an hour 
and in three at a speed 
of twenty-three knots. 
‘The distance to be cov- 
ered on the proposed 
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railroad from Dakar to 
Ceuta would be ap- 
proximately 1875 miles, 
which might require .a 
day and a half at a 
speed of fifty miles an 
hour. Allowing one 
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hour for the crossing 
from Ceuta to Alge- 
ciras, and eleven hours 
for the 375 miles to 
Madrid, by way of 
Cordova, it would take 
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only six days to go from 
Parnambuco to Madrid 
or seven days to Paris, 
while at present the 
journey occupies fifteen 
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or sixteen days. At a 
speed of twenty knots 
an hour the voyage 
from Buenos Ayres to 
Dakar would require 


CARIBBEAN 


a 





only nine days, making 
twelve days from 
Buenos Ayres to Paris, 
a journey which it now 
takes twenty-five days 





to accomplish. 

In an earlier number 
of the Ateneo, Senor 
José Marva treated the 
same question, more 
especially in regard to 
Morocco. Alluding to 
_ the difficulties which 
would have to be over- 
come in the construc-  _ 
tion of a railroad through that country, this 
Spanish writer records the probable opposi- 
tion on the part of Morocco in these words: 





THE SHORTEST 


The Sultan will oppose the project more or 
less openly, because he well knows that a rail- 
road would not only serve the interests of com- 
merce, but, passing through the heart of his ter- 
ritory, it could easily be used for the domination 
of his country and would be a powerful arm in 
the hands of the foreign powers. Morocco is 
still rebellious-to any idea of civilization, and 
Moorish fanaticism resists all progress, and 
therefore is opposed to any improvement in the 
means of communication. It is very possible 
that at the bottom of this opposition there lies 





(From Dakar, in Afriéa, to Pernambuco, 














ROUTE FROM AFRICA TO SOUTH AMERICA, 


in Brazil, 
it is only 1700 miles.) 


an instinct of the danger which menaces Moroc- 
can independence. 


Even with the Sultan’s consent and aid the 
construction and operation of the railroad 
would present great difficulties. The tribes, 
many of-which are in a state of chronic re- 
volt, would place every obstacle in the way. 
For they would fear to lose their quasi- 
independence should their hitherto inaccessi- 
ble mountains and rivers be invaded by a 
railroad. With these, as well as with other 
natural and political problems, France will 
have to cope. 
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A GERMAN VIEW OF THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
PRESIDENT. 


ROFESSOR ALOIS BRANDL, of 
Strassburg, a noted German Anglicist, 
visited this country during the past year on 
the occasion of the Benjamin Franklin cele- 
bration, and records his impressions of our 
university system in the Deutsche Rund- 
schau. He came, he remarks, solely to learn, 
not to describe, but received so many over- 
whelming impressions that he had to free 
himself by giving vent to them. ‘Though 
his stay was brief, he had exceptional oppor- 
tunities for observation, and found far more 
occasion for praise than blame. As con- 
trasted with German higher education he re- 
gards that of the United States greatly su- 
perior in the attention given to physical and 
moral development, while the Germans bend 
their efforts almost exclusively upon the in- 
tellectual side. He finds, too, that the 
American college students,—and the English 
as well,—have a much better command of 
their language than the German students of 
theirs, the frequent writing of essays and the 
debating clubs contributing much to this re- 
sult. On the other hand, the uncertain ten- 
ure and slender pay of the professors elimi- 
nate in a measure the choicest material, other 
callings offering far more brilliant material 
inducements. It would be difficult to give 
in a brief space an adequate idea of the wide 
field covered by the professor’s remarks, but 
we reproduce what he says of the American 
university president: 








He must be a strong man who furthers the 
growth and prosperity of the institution in ev ery 
respect. He is responsible to the trustees alone. 
lf complaints are made to them against him, they 
must be able to say: ‘“ What do you want? He 
is a strong man; we could get no one better; 
we shall stick to him.” If he have this backing, 
he is almost unlimited master of the faculty, and 
can dispose of removals as well as appointments 
with a freedom such as with us no minister en- 
joys, no monarch employs. Through such an 
arrangement of dictators the American, as is 
well known, likes to counterbalance the freedom 
of his constitution, in order to secure effective 
management. The head of the Library of Con- 
gress has a like autocratic sway over his 300 
subordinates. On the other hand, the power of 
the president stops at the basis of ‘the university, 
—the student-body. Toward them he usually 
displays the greatest complaisance; for a con- 
siderable falling off of their number, even nu- 
merous failures at examinations, would cast a 
shadow upon the prospects of the institution, and 
is consequently sought to be avoided as far as 
possible. Through the president the student in 
America has a hand upon his teacher, as with 


us through the college-fee: thus do the inner- 
most wheels work into each other there. The 
curator of a Prussian provincial university, who 
may best be placed upon a parallel with the 
president, has an essentially different office; he 
has less say, but also less care; he is incom- 
parably more dependent as to what is above and 
more independent below; he is only a respected 
intermediary and not an "authoritative leader. 


The strongest university president in 
America, in the opinion of this writer, is the 
president of Harvard, Charles William 
Eliot. ‘‘ They say of him that as a perma- 
nent force he is more powerful than the 
President of the Republic himself.” 


Roosevelt will some day return to private life; 
and then his influence will be rather a personal 
one, on the occasion of political conventions ; 
but Eliot, as the ruling spirit of Harvard, will 
be a controlling force in the spiritual life of the 
nation as long as he lives. I shall attempt to 
sketch in a few strokes this remarkable per- 
sonality who has demonstrated in so signal a 
measure what can be made of the office of presi- 
dent. At the Franklin celebration I heard him 
in a public speech. A tall figure, of quiet dig- 
nity; a Low-Saxon face, with a mouth and chin 
of American energy; thus he stepped to the 
speaker’s desk, from which much eloquence had 
already been directed at the closely thronged 
audience, and began with the simple theme, 
“Franklin as Printer,” without prefatory re- 
marks, citing at once some biographical facts. 
He emphasized the circumstance that Franklin 
from the very outset to the close of his career 
as a man busied himself with this trade, showed 
attachment to and preference for it. Through 
handling the press he was led to authorship, 
which, in keeping with its origin, was turned to 
the directly useful, and that course of action is 
perceptible even in his most deeply meditated 
utterances upon education. Franklin, namely, 
designated the clear, persuasive use of one’s na- 
tive tongue as the pith of all culture;. starting 
with that, any ancient or modern language might 
at need be readily acquired. In this way Eliot 
led us imperceptibly to the most important edu- 
cational problem of our time. No other speaker 
understood so well to draw present instruction 
from old Franklin. In a few sentences he gave 
an illuminat:ng program. But so little did he 
allow himself to be misled into enthusiastic 
exaggeration, that he was indeed the only one 
who dared the réle of critic of the hero of the 
day, and that, moreover, with a remark about 
Franklin’s lack of nobility as regards women. 
What, finally, he lauded in Franklin’s natural 
philosophy are evidently his own aims: absolute 
love of truth, directness, perseverance. In private 
intercourse T was permitted later to come in 
somewhat closer contact with him at Harvard. 
He is no late riser; it was not yet eight o’clock 
when he called for me to accompany him to the 
fifteen minutes’ religious service with which his 
university, too, begins the day’s work. When he 
became president *every student was still com- 
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he made attendance optional. 


pelled to attend; 
Che hundred young people who come of their 


own accord,” he remarked to me on entering the 
church, “rejoice me more than the thousand 
forced ones before.” While a hymn was being 
sung I looked over the preface of the hymn- 
book; Eliot, noticing it, called my attention to 
the word “undenominational” in the opening 
sentence, to the inter-confessional character of 
the religious service, that is. I saw how the 
“strong man of Harvard” understands how to 
respect freedom of thought. Still later, at his 
hospitable board, he was an attentive observer 
and left the speaking substantially to the others, 
who all seemed desirous to stand the test of his 
judgment. But all the more did I hear, in his 
absence, of his activity: how he had raised the 
quality and compass of English instruction, in 
order to give the undergraduates a skillful com- 
mand of expression; introduced the system of 
writing daily essays, ‘in spite of the considerable 
cost it involved in the way of teachers to correct 
them; how he had established a closer corre- 
spondence between the university and the higher 
schools; how in the appointment of professors 
he is more intent upon securing a person gifted 
with inward fire than a celebrity boasting pon- 


derous volumes, etc. Eliot exercises an in- 
fluence within the limits of Harvard and far be- 
yond evidently not because he aims at anything 
extraordinary but because he strives for what is 
rational and seeks to accomplish it through the 
directest means. It is the secret of all success 
in practical affairs. 

If we picture the influence of such a man 
extended over decades,—and all the instruc- 
tors of Harvard are Eliot’s appointees,— 
continues the German writer, we can realize 
to what a degree the universities of America 
are calculated to assume the complexion of 
their presidents, while with us they maintain 
a historical character. 

_ This is perceptibly connected with the repub- 
lican form of government, which, strictly speak- 
ing, signifies not the dominion of all but of the 
strong. This vast, unmonarchical America is 
the land of forceful characters; they spring - 
with elemental freedom in academic as well a 

in economic and political life; that is the oe 
ual importation which we may chiefly .look for 
from the other side. 


POLISH AUTONOMY AND “ INTERNATIONAL 
COMPLICATIONS.” 


HE bill providing for the autonomy of 
the Kingdom of Poland (ten “ gov- 
ernments” of Russian-Poland) was intro- 
duced in the recently dissolved Russian 
Duma by the Polish group on April 
23, with the motion that the project 
be referred to a committee of thirty- 
three. 

In introducing its bill the Polish group 
had a very difficult problem to solve. The 
measure had to be the declaration of the po- 
litical demands of the Polish community and 
at the same time to stand on the ground of 
the real political situation. That is, it had 
to show the Duma and the Russian commun- 
ity that the granting of autonomy to the 
Kingdom of Poland is not inadmissible from 
the point of view of the real interests of the 
Russian state. The Poles made certain con- 
cessions, therefore. They recognized certain 
prejudices of those Russian parties on whose 
support they counted, but understood that 
the autonomous statute must express those 
demands which the Polish community regards 
as necessary. The Polish group understood 
that it was impossible to demand more, and 
that it was impossible to demand less. Hence, 
the Polish community, without difference of 
parties, has expressed its sincere satisfaction 
with the bill, regarding it as an act of politi- 


cal wisdom and moderation adapted to the 
present situation. 

No point was advanced in the bill that 
could be regarded as an aggression upon the 
reasonably conceived state idea of the Russian 
nation. ‘This temperance of the Poles was 
expressly emphasized by two well-known St. 
Petersburg publicists, —- Nestor-Svatkovsky 
(in the Russ) and Pantaleyev (in the T'ova- 
rishch): The bill did not demand for 
Poland either an army, or a monetary and 
customs separateness, or an independent penal 
code; it restricted itself to the “ proximate 
needs of a self-active conduct of the affairs of 
the Kingdom of Poland that are of a purely 
internal nature.” Nevertheless, the introduc- 
tion of the bill in the Duma did not make an 
impression favorable to the Poles in the Rus- 
sian press. Organs even diametrically oppe- 
site are of almost one voice in the question of 
Polish autonomy ; the organ of the Censtitv- 
tional Demecrats, the Rech, is in almcst per- 
fect tune with the united chorus of the 
Novoye Vremya, Rossia, Sviet, Kyevlanin, 
and others. 

Opposition to the Polish demands had been 
expected from the Conservatives, but not from 
the Constitutional Democrats, who in the 
electoral campaigns had included the demand 
of the autonomy cf Poland as a plank in their 
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platform. Yet an article in the Rech 
passed censure on the Polish bill. It found 


fault with the project as being based on 
the principle of federation, instead of on 
the principle of provincial autonomy; and 
it opined that the bill, in its original form, 
had no chance of being adopted. The 
“Cadet” organ concluded its arguments 
against the project with the assertion that 
the adoption of the bill would entail the 
dissolution of the Duma and even interna- 
tional complications. 

The neighbors of the Russian state that are 
most closely concerned in the reform of the 
constitution of the empire are Austria-Hun- 
gary and Germany. Austria-Hungary, “ St. 
Gr.” points out (writing in the T'ygodnik I1- 
lustrowany, of Warsaw), is not devoid in its 
policy of Polish and Hungarian influences 
which enjoin on the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs the observance of a favorable attitude 
toward the Poles. Moreover, the quickest 
possible restoration of order -in Russian-Po- 
land is in the interest of Austria on account 
of the vicinity of the Kingdom of Poland to 
Galicia. ‘The anarchy in Russian-Poland is 
already stealing across the cordon, and the 
Vienna authorities are aware of the fact that 
tranquillity in Russian-Poland can be secured 
only by autonomy. In the consciousness of 
her own interest, therefore, Austria should 
support the Polish demands. But Prussia? 
Prussia’s policy with respect to the Poles is 
known only too well, observes “St. Gr.” 
Russian journals have freshly communicated 
even the details of the strenuous diplomatic 
action commenced in St. Petersburg against 
Polish autonomy by Berlin circles. The Ger- 
man Emperor recognizes, according to “ N. 
W.” (in the St. Petersburg Russ), that even 
though the Russian Government should not 
sanction a bill of Polish autonomy passed by 
the Duma, the very adoption of such a bill 
by the Russian Parliament might invest the 
struggle of the Poles for political rights with 
a character completely different from that 
which it has hitherto had,—a character in 
the highest degree undesirable for Prussia. 
If discussion of Polish autonomy be excluded 
from the third Duma, that will be the doing, 
according to this Russ writer, of the German 
Emperor. It is interesting in this connection 
to recollect that when the Polish group in- 
troduced its bill, Deputy Purishkievich, a 
“True Russian,” cried: ‘ What would 
Catherine the Great, Frederick the Great, 
and Maria Theresa say of this?” 

That their recreancy to the Poles may cost 
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the “‘ Cadets” dear, was shown in the late 
Duma, when the Poles cast the deciding 
votes that enabled the Social Democrats to 
obtain the adoption, against the votes of the 
Constitutional Democrats and of the Right, 
of Tzeretelli’s interpellation concerning the 
repressive measures employed by General 
Drachevsky, prefect of St. Petersburg, 
against the workmen. ‘This vote revealed the 
startling fact that the Poles held the balance 
of power in the Duma, and that without the 
Polish votes the Constitutional Democrats 
were powerless. 

The bill of Polish autonomy consisted of 
twenty-four articles. It provided that the 
Kingdom of Poland, a country constituting, 
within the limits established in 1815, an in- 
separable part of the Russian state, should be 
governed in its internal affairs by means of 
separate institutions on the principle of sepa- 
rate legislation. For the internal affairs of 
the kingdom there were to be a separate Diet, 
treasury, budget, an administrative body, 
with a viceroy at the head, judicial institu- 
tions, with a Senate, and a Secretary of State 
for the affairs of the kingdom, who was to 
have a seat in the Council of Ministers. 


To the competency of the Diet there is subject 
legislation concerning the needs of the kingdom, 
as the imposing of all kinds of taxes, with the 
exception of excises and customs; the discussion 
of the annual budget of the kingdom; and the 
discussion of the annual reports of the admin- 
istration of the kingdom. From the competency 
of the Diet are excluded all affairs of the em- 
pire, as the Emperor’s civil list; the affairs of 
the Orthodox Church; foreign affairs; the army 
and navy, as well as all lines of communication 
belonging to the departments of war and navy; 
the currency; customs and excise. legislation; 
postal, telegraph, and telephone legislation ; pos- 
tal, telegraph, telephone, and railroad tariffs for 
communication with Russia and foreign coun- 
tries; penal legislation in the subjects of revolt 
against the supreme authority, treason, riots ; 
violation of regulations of military service ; vio- 
lation of quarantine, customs, excise, postal, tele- 
graph, and telephone laws; and imperial loans 
and obligations. 

The Diet is to assemble annually in War- 
saw on the order of the Emperor countersigned 
by the Minister-Secretary of State for the king- 
dom, and each session is to last at least three 
months. Bills adopted by the Diet are to be 
presented to the Emperor for his sanction by the 
Secretary of the State for the Kingdom. The 
first Diet is to be elected by universal, equal, di- 
rect, and secret ballot. The kingdom is to par- 
ticipate in the imperial Parliament through rep- 
resentatives elected on the same basis as those 
of the population of the empire. Conflicts aris- 
ing between the imperial institutions on the on 
hand and the separate institutions of the ee 
dom on the other hand are to be decided by a 
standing commission composed of a president 
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appointed by the Emperor for one year and 
twelve members chosen by the imperial Parlia- 
ment and twelve chosen by the Diet of the King- 
dom; these members to be chosen at the be- 
ginning of each session of the legislative bodies. 
All the internal functions of the legislative, judi- 
cial, and administrative authorities and of the 
governmental educational institutions, as well as 
the instruction in those educational institutions, 
are to be carried on in the Polish language; for 
communication with the imperial offices the Rus- 
sian language is to be used. The rights of the 
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Lithuanian, Little Russian, and Russian minori- 
ties to their languages in courts, schools, ete., 
will be secured by the first Diet. The further 
articles describe the relation of the viceroy to 
the Diet; the executive authority in the king- 
dom ; the position of the , Minister-Secretary 
of State for the Kingdom, who is to be 
appointed by the Emperor, in the manner pre- 
scribed for the appointing of ministers, from 
among the Polish citizens of the kingdom; the 
judicial system; the method of self-govern- 
ment, etc. 





WHY NORTH AND SOUTH 


ERHAPS few Americans have ever really 
stopped to think why North and South 
America are so strangely, diametrically differ- 
ent. It is true that part of South America 
is tropical, but there are vast territories 
where the climate and soil are almost identi- 
cal with our middle and southern West. 
Why is it that the civilization is now so dif- 
ferent, and why have the industrial interests 
of the southern continent been.so slow in de- 
veloping? Signor S. L. Racca (in an article 
in the Rivista d'Italia, of Rome) goes back 
to the very beginning of things to account 
for it. 

The early settlers in South America, he 
reminds us, were gold-seekers, pure and sim- 
ple. Although they entered South America 
a century before North America began to be 
settled, instead of being a hundred years 
ahead of the new settlements they were a 
century behind them: for their one aim had 
been to exploit their conquest, to extract the 
largest possible amount of gold for the least 
possible expenditure of effort and for the 
shortest possible stay in the new country. 

This process continued uninterruptedly, no 
agriculture being practiced save a very little 
done by  slave- labor, until the period of the 
struggle for independence from Spain. After 
heroic efforts the patriots found themselves free 
and independent, but masters of an empty house, 
in a continent stripped of all its natural wealth 
of minerals, with a population not only unpre- 
pared for self-government but wholly ignorant 
of agriculture. With such conditions it 1s, only 
natural that long periods of black depression 
followed. Every element of industrial advance 
had to be manufactured from the beginning. 
Their very independence from Europe was a 
commercial disadvantage to them in some cases. 
As long as Brazil was a part of. Portugal, 
Brazilian coffee, sugar, and chocolate entered 
Portugal freely and circulated from there over 
ali southern Europe. Once freed, this advan- 
tage was lost, and Brazilian products had to seek 
other markets. The terrible wars of the Na- 
poleonic period had forced European govern- 
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ments to put high taxes on such articles, and 
Brazil found itself hopelessly over-productive of 
a commodity which nobody wanted. 


The real great difficulty, however, with 
South America has always been the impossi- 
bility of “ getting together.” Distances are 
enormous, population scattered, and physical 
obstacles like malarious forests or impassable 
mountain ranges abound. In order to over- 
come this it has been necessary to borrow 
great sums of money from European bankers 
for the construction of railroads, which, put 
in over many localities when the demand 
was not sufficient, have not been profitable. 
Added to this have been the constantly fluc- 
tuating currency, which at one time reduced 
Brazil almost to bankruptcy, and a popula- 
tion neither amicable nor homogeneous. The 
author of the article says that a marvelously 
rich soil and a climate eminently suited for 
agriculture can accomplish little against such 
obstacles and such a history, and that for a 
great many years to come South America 
will be helplessly dependent upon European 
capital. 

In Brazil the people do not seem able to learn 
from their most disastrous mistakes, and go on 
year after year putting all their eggs into one 
basket, producing coffee and nothing else, and 
losing everything if over-production brings down 
the cost of that commodity. Exports from 
Brazil are increasing, but imports (which repre- 
sent the acquisitive value of the country) have 
gone back a little during the last twenty-five 
years. In addition, there is a marked tendency 
to import only the cheapest grade of every va- 
riety of article. 


The experience of Brazil is analogous to 
that of Argentina, save that from a costly 
and oftentimes disastrous attempt to bring 
all parts of the country within reach of the 
center, there does remain a network of rail- 
roads, which will be of value later, although 
now they often traverse great tracts of wholly 
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uninhabited land. For a time there was a 
veritable fever of English investment in Ar- 
gentine securities, but the failure of the 
Baring Bank was a fatal blow. There is, 
however, more hope here than in many other 
inflated and burst South American business 
enterprises. The climate is suitable for Euro- 
pean immigration, the soil can raise more 
varied crops, and the people have fewer of 
the bitter internal rivalries which have been 
such a clog to the progress of other countries 
on that continent. 

Now as to the relation of all this to com- 
merce with the United States: in the first 
place, nearly without exception, all of the 
banking business is in the hands of Europeans, 
which gives a great advantage to European 
business interests. Second, the very fact that 
such enormous quantities of money from Eu- 
rope have been poured in there has drawn 
the attention of European business men to 
the locality. 

The ships which carry cargoes to and fro are 
almost all European, and American ships are at 
a disadvantage, since they must either take a 
return cargo to Europe, or, often, return to the 
United States with empty holds. The articles 
which are most exported from South America 
are those on which there is a very large duty in 


American ports, and since the actual distance of 
voyage is no greater to Europe than to the 
United States, it is natural that the trade should 
continue to set away from the northern republic. 
That this condition will continue is shown by 
the very slow growth in variety of products 
mentioned zbove. 

(n the west coast, where the financial in- 
dependence of the South American countries 
is in sight, it might be thought that the 
United States would have a better chance, 
but here racial feeling, the equidistance from 
Kuropean markets, habit, and the notorious 
lack of adaptability to foreign conditions of 
/merican merchants are all elements which 
lead this European sympathizer to predict 
that it will be long before Uncle Sam will 
dominate in commerce. 
ern coast, not only are all the steamship lines 
European, but it is actually a more direct 
roufe. 

Still the great republic of the north is be- 
ginning to bestir itself; its products which 
compete successfully with European products 
in European markets have only to be known 
to succeed in South America, and the advan- 
tages which previous occupation give to Fu- 
ropeans must not be overestimated in the 
coming commercial struggle. 





SUGGESTION, A POWERFUL 


rACTOR IN 


TREATING THE 


SICK. 


[It is well known, says the [Tfollandsche 
Revue, that gaping is as infectious a; 
laughter. 

So, too, when one starts coughing in any 
audience he is instantly followed by others. A 
Russian phy sician relates that, at an appearance 
of Sarah Bernhardt in Moscow, in “La Dame 
aux Camelias,”” the famous actress, in the dying 
scene, suddenly began to cough, when the entire 
audience was thrown into similar fits, though 
just before the silence in the house was such 
that one might have heard a pin drop. 

The Revue then proceeds to quote from a 
recent article by Dr. I. Zechandelaer, show- 
ing that suggestion proceeds not only from 
one mind to another, but even from materia! 
objects, and refers to Zola’s explanation of 
kleptomania as being caused by the sight otf 
attractive objects displayed on counters or in 
shop windows. We quote: 

Susceptibility to suggestion is one of the fun- 
damental properties of the human soul, a 
knowledge and comprehension of which is of 
the first importance to physicians and nurses. 
Fear of a disease is followed by an attack of 


the disease dreaded. To class such cases with 
the imaginary sick is wholly erroneous. There 
are diseases caused by the imagination; but 
these are quite different from those caused by 
suggestion. 


Dr. Zechandelaer cites several instances of 
this power of suggestion.- Here is one: 


A hospital physician in Paris, in the hearing 
of the patient, consulted with his assistant as 
to the course to be. pursued in the case. Then, 
with much head shaking, he said to the patient: 
“There is one last remedy; but it is so dan- 
gerous that I hardly dare to apply it; but if you 
have courage to risk it, I will give you the 
filules fulminanies. It is my last recourse; 
but it is a very hazardous one.” The patient 
expressed herself ready for the experiment. 
lour pilules were prescribed, only one to be 
taken per day. The next day the woman re- 
covered; her desire for a cure and her expecta- 
tion of the marvelous effect of the pilules had 
heen so great that, as she hesitatingly acknow!- 
edged, she had taken two instead of one, 
shortly after which she had felt a shock as if 
she had been struck by lightning, and from that 
moment had been restored. The fulminant pills 
were made of bread crumbs. 


From all the west-. 
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‘to get his temperature. 
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Every nurse knows that in some cases pow- 
dered sugar is as effective in producing sleep 
as morphine. Dr. Van Eeden tells of an ex- 
periment made in a hospital, when a glass of 
sweetened water was given to each of the 
hundred patients, after which the report was 
spread that by mistake an emetic had been put 
into the water.. Thereupon no less than 
eighty of the number were taken with 
vomiting. 

Marvelous also, and yet comprehensible, 
are the cures performed by suggestion. Dr. 
Zechandelaer claims to have seen cripples 
throwing away their crutches and walking, 
merely upon the doctor telling them, with a 
loud voice and penetrating look, that they 
could walk. He relates, too, a typical case 
that happened in the practice of Prince A. 
von Hohenlohe, a noted physician in. the 
early ’20’s of the nineteenth century. One 
day a peasant called upon him who had lost 
the power of speech. The prince, wishing 
first to examine the man’s general condition, 
put the thermometer into the patient’s mouth 
The peasant, sup- 
posing this te be the instrument intended to 
cure him, instantly recovered his voice, and 
retained it during life. 

In what way may we suppose that sug- 
gestion operates? We know that mental 
suggestions may greatly affect physical 


processes. 
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Many a timid person blushes at the mere 
thought of appearing in a large company (cor- 
puscular change under the influence of sugges- 
tion); the thought of being about to lose her 
child causes the mother to shed tears (lach- 
rymal secretion by suggestion); the suggestion 
of delicious food makes the mouth water; many 
persons are attacked with diarrhea through 
anxiety. In short, the circulation of. the blood, 
the action of the heart, the secretor and motor 
functions of numerous organs may be affected 
to a greater or less degree by suggestion. 

To make suggestion effective two things 
are required: Undivided attention and _ be- 
lieving expectation,—in other words, faith. 
The faith-cures which have taken place in all 
ages furnish constantly recurring proof of 
the marvelous power of faith. “ Upon it are 
based the therapeutic value of talismans and 
amulets, of galvanic crosses, electric belts, the 
pellets and minute solutions of homeopathy, 
of the hydrotherapeutic and pharmaceutic 
remedies of our day.” . 

Dr. Zechandelaer, therefore, regards sug- 
gestion as one of the most effective expedients 
at the command of both physicians and nurses. 
In his opinion, the nurse should be as fully 
acquainted with this power as the physician; 
and the doctor who is not aware of the great 
suggestive value of his words and manner of 
acting during the treatment of a case is, ac- 
cording to him, not a good physician. And 
what is true of him is equally true of the 
nurse. , 





IS LITERATURE DYING? 


HAT great writers disappear and leave 
no worthy successors behind them, that 
the taventieth century, so far as it has*gone, 
is in the old sense of words unimaginative, 
preferring facts to fancies and exalting sub- 
stance over form,—these are truths which 
are perceived by the most superficial observer. 
At any rate, this is the way the situation is 
sketched by Herbert Paul, the eminent Eng- 
lish critic and historian, in an article in the 
Contemporary Review. Not that we have 
lost our command of literary form, says Mr. 
Paul. ‘The decline of literature cannot be 
due to any want of verbal clothing. “It 
must be connected with some phase, perma- 
nent or ephemeral, of the human mind.” 
After trenchantly criticising the literary 
production of Europe and America during 
recent years as being without distinction or 
true greatness, Mr. Paul reminds us that the 
few really great writers of our day are not 


permeated with the spirit of the time, but are 
survivals. One great writer only, Volstoi, 
survives, and olstoi physically belongs to 
the Old World, while temperamentally he is 
even older still. He had nothing in common 
with the nineteenth century, except the acci- 
dent of birth. 


He is often called a Socialist, and Socialism 
is supposed to be new. Socialism is not new, 
and Tolstoi is not correctly described as a So- 
cialist. He is a primitive Christian, born out of 
due time, a remnant of the past, and not a har- 
binger of the future. As a man of pre-eminent 
and incontestable genius, he belongs to the ages, 
not to the age. No other novelist has quite such 
a power of crowding his pages with perfectly 
unmistakable characters, all different, all con- 
sistent, each as finished as any solitary portrait. 
The art of “Anna Karenina” is consummate. 
The moral force of “ Resurrection,” the beauty 
of the girl’s nature which cannot be degraded 
even by vice, are more wonderful, as they are 
more noble, than any art. But Tolstoi is follow- 
ing the gleam, and passing from our ken. He is 
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at war with modern society, out of all sym- bounds of knowledge, what is it all but a 
pathy with its idols, and entirely contemptuous trouble of ants in the gleam of a million million 
of its passions. of suns? If all science, except natural science, 
si be science falsely so called, the human .intellect 

Tennyson was another example. If any must inevitably be drawn away from what can- 
man ever kept up the dignity of literature it not yield tangible results. History cannot yield 
was he. them. Let bygones be bygones. Why seek ye 
_. the living among the dead? There is enough 

3ut though Tennyson has not been dead fif- poetry in the world already. It must be waste 
teen years, he seems almost medieval in his re- of time to make more. Science is to literature 
moteness. I do not mean that his best poetry is as life to death. To become really scientific is 
dead, or can ever die. It is his conception of his g resurrection. If these views are widely held. 
task that seems obsolete. Although he made more widely every day, the question at the head 
good bargains with the booksellers, he did seri- of this article must be answered in the affirma- 
ously devote his whole life to the highest literary tive. It may be euthanasia, a gradual and easy 
productions of which he was capable. Morbidly decay. But it is as certain as it is gradual. 
sensitive to criticism as he was, he felt also that he very fact that the name of science is often 
genius had its duties as well as its rights, and misapplied, that men claim the epithet scientific 
conscientiously discharged them. We have no for things which it will not suit, is itself a proof 
Tennyson now. What should we make of him of the despotism to which the unscientific world 
if we had him? Reverence is the keynote of submits. Literature may be more tempting than 


“In Memoriam,” as is humor of the “ Northern 
Farmer.” 

In the history of all civilized communities, 
says Mr. Paul, further, there are periods 


most forms of illusion. Other verse besides Sir 
David Lindsay’s may still “have -charms.” 
Science alone is real. The prevalence of that 
creed, or of that superstition, does not seem to 
produce scientific genius, though it has doubtless 





destitute of great literary names. “ Our pe- raised the level of the scientific intelligence. Its 


culiarity is that we seem to get on very well negative effect upon literature is more obvious, 
without them.” and the effect is not, of course, confined to the 
Th ° ° wie ° literature of any single country. Just as motor 
Phe scientific spirit seems now to dominate cars are superseding horses, so is science super- 


everything, continues this English critic. The seding humanism. At least, so it would seem. 
world is in future to be governed from the Even science may disappoint expectation, and 


laboratory. Science is apparently acquiring the door which no man living has yet entered 
. : may remain inexorably closed. Among other 


an absolute domination over the minds of discoveries it may be discovered that there are 
men. If, he concludes, science can be proved bounds to the discoveries of science. At present 
to hold the key to the universe, complete sat- the trend of opinion is the other way. The pur- 


isfaction cannot be sought elsewhere suit of what Bacon called secondary causes is 
‘ the most dangerots rival that literature has ever 


As for everything which does not enlarge the encountered. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT FACTOR IN INFANT 
MORTALITY. 


CIENCE in the last twenty or thirty years themselves to be the true destroying angel 
has cleared up many an Augean stable of the nursing babe.” ‘The question, then, is, 

of human disease. “To-day a large number Why have these diseases increased? As in- 
of the terrors of our proximate ancestors have fants make up the large proportion of vic- 
ceased to exist. But the scientific men of tims, we will restrict our inquiry to them 
Europe are rather inclined to the belief that alone. Dr. Mayer states that ‘“‘ the answer 
we create diseases almost as fast as we get to our question is first to be found in the in- 
rid of them. It is true that many old and creased labor that is being required of wom- 
dread names have been stricken from the list, en, and particularly in the influence which 
but their places have been taken by new industrial life and work are exercising on 
scourges. This is true for a large portion woman and her physical strength.” There- 
of nervous diseases, consumption, typhoid fore the German physician proposes pension- 
fever, and particularly for children’s diseases. ing the working-woman before and after the 
In a recent number of the Woche (Berlin) birth of her child, free medical attention, and 
Dr. Paul Mayer considers the increase in rewards to mothers who nurse their children 
infant mortality, and observes that “while for periods of six months and one year after 
death stafistics in almost all diseases have de- birth. The first two of these precautions are 
clined, those in diseases of the intestines have fully justified by the investigations. of Dr. 
increased. And these diséases have shown JLeppmann, who found that children whose 
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mothers worked up to the time of birth,and intestinal trouble eight times, from emaci- 


weighed 500 grams less than children whose ation seven times, from tooth and stomach ca- 
: tarrh and hydrocephalus five times, from whoop- 


mothers stopped work two or three months ing cough and cholera morbus four times, con- 
before birth. sumption, laryngitis, and pneumonia three times, 
These are all important considerations. diphtheria, general weakness, and so_ forth, 


But the most important of all is the necessity twice. These figures should certainly not have 
“to be shown to a real mother more than once 


which exists for the mother to nurse her own 45 cause her to instantly change her course if 


child. she is following the wrong one. 
Of all the vicious influences which afflict so- Woman’s Work and Race Suicide. 
ciety to-day the one which takes the babe from 


its mother is most to be condemned. Some If there were need of any proof that the 

women, it is true, cannot nurse their children, work of married women bears upon infant 

but the majority can, and there is absolutely no mortality the thoughtful report of Dr. 
ft] > - apa ill arly 5 . . 

substitute for mother’s milk. In Berlin, at the George Reid on the working people of Staf- 


time of the censuses of 1890, 1895, 1900, and 1905, : 3 ‘ 
a large amount of material was obtained in ref- fordshire (quoted in L Illustration, of 
erence to children. Among other things it was Paris), would be proof sufficient. ‘The pop- 
found that in 1890 out of tooo children 529 were ulation of Staffordshire is grouped in two 
nursed by the mother ; in 1895, 446; IOIQUE GIT: tees cotaess. "Sie lectins. andthe 
The result for 1905 is not yet available, but I © k 2 db TI rs ‘4 
have been privately informed that the figures WOTKErs On Crockery. le wives of the 
show an even greater decrease. ironworkers are housekeepers, they stay 
The importance af the statistics will be st The gy of the Nai 
. . r r S oO ~ > , 
appreciated when we consider further. Dr. Nir de " a Fano ing Canes 
ey e 7 ohne > C ‘ io r ¢ 
fer, of Danzig, shows that children nour- a wpe * a a os sniaeei as =e 
ished with cow’s milk are ill five times to ‘© People of the id yo gh 
the once of children nourished with the a pe 1000 rere Among the 
mother’s milk. Moreover, the Berlin statis- “aM sik pe c bi were 15 Pita per 1000 
tics for 1900 show that children fed by the D!'thS- mong the w ei a yi ign 
mother are far stronger than children fed ‘mes there were 15 abnormal and 9.4 pre- 
with substitutes for human milk. mature births per 1000, while there were 
om : : only 6 abnormal ‘and 3.2 premature births 
Thus a mother who can nourish her child but : ’  pichelies ton “Ve % 
does not increases the danger of death from so- Pet 1000 among ironworkers, oman s 


. . ° . are ic at 2 9 
called English disease ten times, from stomach place is at home. 


THE ROUMANIAN PEASANT AND THE JEW. 


"THE recent Roumanian peasant revolt has were committed. Among the fugitives from 
been suppressed with a heavy hand, but Moldavia, the largest number were Jews; yet 
the outbreak has called the attention of the noonewho has lived in Roumania can say that 
world to the unsatisfactory social conditions the Roumanians are animated by religious 
that were the cause of the rising. ‘These are passions. "The property of both Christians 
set forth in some detail in an interesting arti- and Jews was pillaged indiscriminately. The 
cle by M. Jacques Dorobantz, in a late num- troubles are due rather to the constitution of 
ber of Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales, society in Roumania than: to the distribution 
in which he describes the social and agrarian of rural property. Miserable as is the condi- 
condition of the Roumanian peasantry. tion of the Roumanian peasant, it would be 
The Roumanians, he says, are considered difficult to name a state where legislation has 
to be of a happy disposition, forgetting quick- done more to ameliorate the lot of its peas- 
ly the evils which befall them; but he thinks antry; but this, remarks the writer, is only a 
the storm which broke out in March of the proof that legislation alone cannot solve social 
present year will leave a lasting impression, problems. 
since it meant the devastation of the whole The creation of a peasant proprietry was begun 
country. Beginning in an agitation in the in 1864. At the present moment the lands ex- 
district of Jassy, the whole of the northern propriated from the nobles and those granted by 


district of Moldavia soon blazed up, and the the _ hi cgpawin 40 per nets yee p ggcononn 
el s r s area O the country, and are divided among 
rising quickly é Tallachia. ol- ws y : ‘ 
sing quickly spread to Wallachia. In M 909,000 families representing 5,000,000 persons. 


davia, the cry was for land, but in Wallachia py system begun so auspiciously does not seem 
the cry was for heads, and horrible atrocities to have worked well in the end. As the lands 
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conceded were declared inalienable, the small 
industrious peasant, for instance, has been pre- 
vented from extending his domain by the pur- 
chase of that of his indolent neighbor. Another 
serious cause of trouble has been the failure of 
the large private owners to realize that the pos- 
session of extensive lands imposes on them the 
duty of residing on their property in close per- 
sonal contact with the people who cultivate it, 
and in such a matter the law is powerless to 
remedy the evil. A third cause is the Jews, 
who are to be found almost exclusively in Mol- 
davia. They arrive in great bands from Galicia 
and Russia, and settle wherever they note lack 
of initiative and enterprise in the people. In 
this manner two classes of Jews have been 
formed spontaneously. The first, the small 
tradesmen of the villages, who sell on credit to 
the peasant, lend him money, and generally make 
themselves indispensable. This class is far from 
being detested. It is a different matter with the 
capitalist Jew, who relieves the large proprietor 
of all care and worry by hiring his lands, and at 
a higher rate than would be possible by direct 
exploitation of them by the owner. The capi- 
talist Jew it is who has been a veritable scourge 
to the peasants by creating great trusts. 


Among the causes of the explosion. the 
writer lays great stress on the habits and 
customs of the country, which he describes as 
being as bad as the laws are reasonable. The 
Moldavian, he says, is lazy and unintelligent. 
Though he might have enough to suffice for 
his needs, he contracts debts in the winter, 
and when the agricultural season comes 
round again he sublets part of his land, and 
oftener than not has to submit to hard terms 
with the Jewish farmer, whose debtor he has 
already become, and hence the mischievous 
labor contracts. On this method it has been 
calculated that the day’s wages of the Mol- 
davian peasant this year did not exceed five- 
pence, and in addition to the low wages the 
peasant has had no redress against the _in- 
justice and fraud of the contracts. Very dif- 
ferent is the situation in Wallachia. There 
the Jews and the agricultural trusts are al- 
most unknown, and the land is exploited on a 
system resembling the French métayage. In 
some cases the division of profits is on the 
basis of two parts for the métayer and one 
for the master, with the result that a rich 
peasant is not rare in Wallachia, and. there 
is the embryo of a rural middle class. 

It is often asserted there is no middle class 
in Roumania to-day. The writer says this is 
a mistake. There is a middle class,—in a 
deplorable condition. The spendthrift habits 
of the people have allowed the monopoly of 
the small industries, etc., to go to Jews and 
foreigners, but there is a formidable number 
of professional and official people, and these 
intellectuals” not unnaturally think that 


Roumanian society needs reconstruction. But 
how is it to be brought about in a country 
where 85 per cent. of the population belong 
to the peasant class? Here, the writer aptly 
says, are all the causes which determined the 
Russian revolution, only with this difference 
that, in Roumania the political institutions 
are quite secondary in importance compared 
with the social constitution of the country. 


Carmen Sylva Praises the Jews. 


It is a curious coincidence, the appearance, 
at this time, in La Revue, of Paris, of a 
panegyric article on Moses and the Jews, by 
Carmen Sylva, Queen of Roumania. 

The persecution of the Jews, she writes, is 
not a question of religion, but of race. Na- 
tions will not tolerate in their midst a strong- 
er race. The Jews are the only race of the 
world which has not suffered from decadence. 


They are strong, united, charitable, healthy, 
powerful, and all this thanks to the greatest 
sovereign history has ever known,—Moses. If 
the world had only adopted the laws of Moses it 
would have remained immune against many dis- 
eases. To-day our rulers are much occupied 
with their soldiers: but was Moses a bad general 
because he was a great physician? The Jews 
won their greatest victories when they believed 
that God was fighting for them and with them; 
but when they became unwilling to submit to the 
rigor of their laws, their conscience and their 
fear made them realize that they would be dis- 
persed, and that their misfortunes would restore 
them to their primitive piety. But the Jews 
were destined to be the leaven of other races. 
Their superior health has reacted on their in- 
telligence, and their sufferings have made them 
satisfied with little. Instead of persecuting them, 
people would do well to follow their .example, 
and every sovereign ought to be, like Moses. 
educated in the sciences, especially in medicine, 
and ought to study the Bible more than any 
other book. It will be the unhappiest day for 
the Jews when persecution ceases. They wiil 


then neglect their rites and strict laws, and they- 


will perish by the evils against which Moses 
warned them. 


The Jews, continues the Roumanian 
Queen, failed to understand Christ because 
they expected a Messiah who would bring 
power, splendor, and glory. Christianity re- 
mained pure only when it was persecuted. 
When it came into honor and power it ceased 
to be Christianity. 

The Jews do not understand disunion. They 
would never have made crusades. They have 
no dogmas to dispute about. Where are the 
dogmas of Christianity? In the Sermon on the 
Mount. When Christ preached poverty and 
charity He sought to perfect the doctrines of 
Moses and introduce mercy, the only doctrine 
wanting in the Mosaic law. But humanity was 
not ripe for clemency. Judaism is free from 
superstition. 
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THE RAPID INCREASE 


[Tt may surprise students of politics and 
economics to learn that the first emi- 
grations from Poland during the past cen- 
tury were not exclusively political in charac- 
ter. “Chey were,—when on a large scale,— 
largely due to the reorganization of the 
weaving industries, which took place between 
1880 and 1900. The small producer was, at 
that time, rapidly crowded out by the intro- 
duction of modern machinery, backed by 
foreign capital. ‘The first waves of Polish 
emigration,—from Russian Poland, or “ the 
Kingdom,”—according to an analysis in a 
recent number of the yestnik Yevropy (St. 
Petersburg), were due to competition driving 
out the hand weavers. 
_ This emigration, however, was comparatively 
insignificant. It did not exceed 1000 or 2000 a 
year. But by the end of the ’80’s the emigra- 
tion began to assume larger proportions. This 
was chiefly due to external causes, to a propa- 
ganda for emigration. The South American 
governments, anxious to put their waste lands 
under cultivation, did not spare means and 
energy to attract settlers from Europe. This 
gave a great impetus to emigration, which rose 
in Europe at large in those three or four years to 
hitherto unheard of proportions. 


Poland had its full share in this general 
movement to South America. This emigra- 
tion, which began in Poland in 1888, made 
rapid progress, reaching its culminating point 
in 1890 (some 20,000 persons then emi- 
grated). In the following year, however, it 
began to abate, until, in 1894, it reached its 
low-water mark of 5000. By the end of the 
’90’s we notice again an increase’ in emigra- 
tion, which has since been steadily growing. 
Altogether, from 1900 to 1904, there emi- 
grated from the Kingdom of Poland some 
160,000 persons. The number of emigrants 
has not been equally distributed over the dif- 
ferent districts of the kingdom. They vary 
in the differént governments from 50.4 to 0.7 
to each 1000 inhabitants. More than any 
other district did the emigration affect the 
governments of Suwalki, Plétzk, Lomzhe, 
and Warsaw, which contributed four-fifths 
of the emigrants. 

Taking it altogether, the emigration from 
the Kingdom of Poland is supplied mainly 
by the rural districts. The latter contributed 
1.2 emigrants to each 1000 _ inhabitants, 
whereas the city population gave only 1.0. 

At the beginning of the ’90’s this preponder- 
ance on the part of the rural population was still 
greater; it gave 2.5 to each 1000, whereas the 


IN POLISH EMIGRATION. 


city population gave only 1.8. On the other 
hand, at the end of the same period the pre- 
ponderance was in favor of the city population, 
that gave 1.8 as against 1.4 for the rural popula- 
tion. This difference in the contribution to emi- 
gration can be explained by the fact that the 
propaganda for emigration had more effect in its 
time upon the ignorant rural population, whereas 
the political and economic crisis in Russia had 
more effect upon the city population. Moreover, 
we must also bear in mind that the element pre- 
valent in the city population of the Kingdom of 
Poland is the Jewish people, for whose emigra- 
tion pogroms are a sufficient cause. 

As for the direction the emigration takes, 
it is chiefly North America, pre-eminently 
the United States, which absorbs two-thirds 
or three-fourths of the emigrants. At the 
beginning of the period examined there was 
a strong current toward South America. 
Now this current is greatly retarded, and, on 
the other hand, a strong current is noticeable 
toward western Europe. 

Of the European countries England ap- 
pears to be the most attractive to the emi- 
grants of Poland. The Poles who go there, 
however, consist almost exclusively of Jews, 
the center of emigration being London. Ac- 
cording to English statistics*of 1904, there 
landed in England in that year 46,000 emi- 
grants from Russia and Poland, mostly Jews, 
36,000 of whom settled in London. 

When we divide the emigrants according 
to religion, we find that four-fifths of them 
are Catholics. Then come the Jews, the 
Protestants, the Greek-Catholics, and the 
sectarians. 

The causes of the emigration are to be 
sought primarily in the density of population 
in the Vistula region,—104 persons to each 
square mile,—where there is a rural popula- 
tion of 1,000,000 not possessing any land at 
all, and an equal number not owning sufh- 
cient land. On the other hand, there is no 
demand for labor sufficient to fill up this 
economic gap. The higher developed indus- 
tries of Poland are located only in the gov- 
ernments of Petrovsk and Warsaw, there be- 
ing engaged in the former 126,000 working- 
men; in the latter 35,000. In the other 
governments manufacturing is still in its in- 
fancy. Under these conditions the earnings 
of the workingmen are very small. In the 
year 1900, for example, the pay for rural 
labor averaged per day 34 kopecks (17 cents) 
for men, and 24 kopecks (12 cents) for 
women. And this situation, together with 
the political disturbances, was the cause of 
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the strong current of emigration within the 
last few years. 

The general effects of the emigration on 
the life of Poland, says this review, are 
beneficial. 


In the first place, the surplus of the popula- 
tion, not being able to find suffitient employment, 
emigrate, thus leaving more room for those re- 
maining. Then, the emigrants settling in their 
adopted countries, aid their relatives at home 
financially. It is difficult to tell the exact 
amount of money that is sent by the emigrants. 


As an illustration, however, the following nuni- 
ber may be given: during five months in 1899 
the money received in five governments from the 
United States through the postoffice alone 
amounted to 240,000 rubles ($120,000). ° 

In general, the Polish emigrants settle in 
America under fair conditions. ‘They have 
succeeded in forming Polish colonies, with 
their own schools, libraries, and newspapers 
in Polish. The tendency to preserve their 
national character is strong, although they 
rapidly become American citizens. 


ARE PLANTS POSSESSED OF SENSES? 


UOTING from a recent work by the,thin, if such expression can be used of a drop 


Dutch botanist, Dr. P. G. Buckers, in 
which the above question is discussed, V agen 
van den Dag, thus summarizes the facts and 
theories therein set forth: 


In various ways we have arrived at the knowl- 
edge that plants possess senses and their neces- 
sary organs. And they may have more of them 
than we yet imagine. The hygrotropic root that 
is so sensitive to water and turns with such cer- 
tainty toward it, must have an organ for this, 
though we have not yet discovered it. The nice, 
dainty taste of aumerous plants has been estab- 
lished beyond all doubt, although the organs of 
taste no one has yet seen. How, then, could it 
be discovered that a plant can taste? That a 
plant is aware of light is evidenced by the fact 
that it turns toward it. Gravitation, also, makes 
it grow upward; at a touch it is impelled to cer- 
tain movements. But is it credible that anything 
can taste either good or bad to a plant? Taste 
has meaning only when by its means something 
agreeable can be distinguished from something 
e'se that is not so. And yet this is the discovery 
that has been made, that plants have the sense 
of taste. 


The dwarfs of the plant-kingdom, the bac- 
teria, are the greatest gourmets in existence. 
‘They are so sensitive to the most infinitesimal 
part of some substances upon which they 
feed that they can be drawn from a distance 
toward any such titbit that is offered to them. 
‘They can even be enticed to the most deadly 
poison when this has been highly flavored 
with a taste of their favorite delicacy. By 
such experiments was discovered the princi- 
pal food of most bacteria; the kali salts. The 
objection that in those cases they are im- 
pelled only by the natural desire for food 
is met by the fact that they have a fancy 
for special delicacies. They thrive finely 
on glycerine, but cannot be lured by this. 
Again, each group has its own preferred deli- 
cacies, for which it will go through thick and 


of water. ‘They must have a good palate, 
therefore, these bacteria, for they show just 
as distinctly a distaste for other substances. 

But these do not furnish the only exam- 
ples of the possession of the sense of taste in 
the vegetable kingdom. ‘This sense occurs in 
nature in the service of propagation. 

The beautiful miniature flora of our forests, 
the mosses, multiply themselves by means of re- 
markable creatures resembling infusoria. These 
living cells are possessed of a long vibrating hair 
by means of which they swim about rapidly in a 
dew-drop. These constitute the semen needed 
tc fertilize the moss. They are attracted by the 
female parts of the moss, which are extremely 
delicate cups, at the bottom of which is an egg 
that can only be developed when it has been 
united with such a bit of seed-animalcula. What, 
now, is it that leads these seed-animacules into 
the right‘track? Their sense of taste. They 
are extremely partial to the taste of malic acid. 
In the laboratory they can be enticed by thou- 
sands into narrow glass tubes containing a solu- 
tion of this acid.. This would seem to prove 
that it is not chance but a purposely designed ar- 
rangement that gives a malic-acid taste to the 
moss-egg, by which its fertilizing bacterium is 
attracted. 

Ferns also send off small seed-animalcules 

to effect propagation. If they, too, now, 
were attracted by malic acid ‘confusion might 
easily arise; but their fertilizing bacteria are 
fond of sugar, wherefore the egg-cups of 
ferns have a real sugary taste. 
. After such discoveries it can no longer 
seem ridiculous that some botanists have, in 
full earnest, raised the question whether 
plants have not also a sense of hearing. They 
certainly are sensitive to quite feeble atmos- 
pheric vibrations, and this amounts in effect 
to the same thing as hearing. 

A plant must even be aware of some things 
of which we observe nothing. Some ten 
years ago, a Finnish savant, Professor 
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Elving, described the enigmatical influence 
of metals upon plants, an influence op- 
erating from a considerable distance, leading 
the growing plants to incline in the direction 
of the metals. This fact, disputed and 
thought impossible by some, has been fully 
confirmed by others. In these days of the 
R6ntgen rays, of the black rays, of radiogra- 
phy, it has been shown that plants are un- 
doubtedly also sensitive to such radiations, 
which, so far as we can yet see, are of no 
practical use, and which yet certainly do not 
stream purposeless through our atmosphere, 
through water and land, and _ probably 
through the universe. 

The physical sense of plants belongs to the 
latest discoveries in physical science. It has 
long been known that artificially trained 
plants have the tendency to resume their 
original farm. It has been known also that 
leaves and flowers put into some unnatural 
position resume their usual position by a 
wonderful twisting and lengthening of their 
stems. This indicates a peculiar power in 
the plant-organism. The plant must fee/ 


what sort of position the parts of its body’ 


should have. On this, too, is based its char- 


acteristic exterior, what is technically called 
its habit. 

Long before we can see the leaves or bark of a 
tree we recognize it by its form. This applies to 
all plants more or less; but what it is that en- 
ables us to do this it would be difficult to ex- 
press in words. There must be a good reason 
for it, but what? A hint in that direction is 
found in the fact, not known long, that the 
lateral roots of all plants do not appear on the 
main root,—where moisture, nourishment, or firm 
attachment would seem to require them,—but 
that this depends on the form of the main root. 
The latter is mostly bent, as it has to find its way 
among all sorts of obstacles. Now the lateral 
roots always originate on the outer and never on 
the inner sides of the bends of the main root. 


As we pass from the higher to the lower 
organisms in animal life we never arrive at 
a point where the manifestation of sensation 
ceases. They are at last resolved into a body 
consisting of a few cells, which themselves 
also finally disappear, so that a sponge shows 
no trace of nerves or muscles. It is nothing 
more than a congeries of -nomads, small 
lumps of living albumen that crawls, eats, 
and multiplies. Yet all these creatures still 
contain within themselves all the riddles of 
sensation. 


THE GERMAN FOREST SCHOOLS. 


"F’HERE are few fairy books that do not 
contain the story of a little old man or 
a little old woman who kept school in a wood. 
Perhaps it was something of the spirit of 
Grimm which led the Germans to inaugu- 
rate a forest school for the benefit of children 
who are not sufficiently strong to endure tui- 
tion in the ordinary classroom. A few min- 
utes’ reflection will convince one of the pecu- 
liar advantages of instruction in the open air 
for children who are weakened physically or 
nervously, and the results so far obtained in 
Germany have more than justified the ex- 
periment. In the Centralblatt fir Allge- 
meine Gesundheitspflege (Bonn), Dr. 
Schaefer describes the two institutions which 
are now representative of the movement. 
The first of these schools is to be found at 
Charlottenburg, and we cannot do better 
than quote the words of the Mayor of the 
city in reference to the purpose and charac- 
ter of the establishment. This gentleman 
says that in the German schools there are 
many pupils of both sexes whose state of 
health positively demands that they be not 
taught jin the classroom with other pupils. 


For this category of children the air in a class- 
rcom occupied by fifty or more pupils is par- 
ticularly unsuitable even under the best of con- 
ditions, the rest periods are too short, and the 
demands of a four or five-hour day are too great 
for them to keep at their work with attention, 
These children are mainly those with lung 
trouble, heart disease, anemia, and scrofula; 
children who are not sick enough to be put in 
a hospital, but who are still too weak to keep 
pace with the strong. The continuance in a 
crowded classroom means for the majority that 
their trouble will increase if it does not develop 
into something serious. Therefore, the interest 
of both well and delicate children demands that 
they be separated and that the weak ones be 
taken into the open air for their lessons. 

The Charlottenburg school was opened 
April 2, 1904, and it has been clearly proved 
that the pupils leave the institution in far 
better health than when they entered. it. 
Further, although the period of study is lim- 
ited to two hours a day, the children are not 
materially behind their stronger fellows, and 
they are able to make almost as satisfactory 
a showing as the pupils with longer hours. 
So good, indeed, have been the results that 
the establishment has been recently enlarged, 
and 240 children are now in attendance, 
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THE MOVEMENT SPREADING. 
As Dr. Schaefer remarks, however, in 


spite of the good returns the Charlottenburg 
example has not been followed as it should 
have been, although now a movement seems 
to be gaining momentum which tends toward 
the development of similar institutions in 
other parts of Germany. ‘This is shown by 
a new forest school which was opened May 
28, 1906, at Miinchen-Gladbach, and now 
fifty children are taking their daily instruc- 
tion under the trees. The Gladbach school 
is located some little distance from the town 
in the Hardter forest. The school is entirely 
surrounded by trees, and it is built in the 
form of a northern blockhouse. 
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The building contains three rooms,—class- 
room, small room for the teachers, and a large 
covered hall,—and a small cellar does service 
asa storeroom. About sixty feet fromm the house 
is a smaller building in the same style of archi- 
tecture as the larger, and here are located the 
closets and washrooms. The large classrooms 
contains all the paraphernalia of the schoolroom, 
but the real school work is done under the tall 
pine trees, where desks and benches are in- 
stalled. 


Only when the weather makes outdoor in- 
struction impossible is the house used. In 
addition to the course of lessons, however, 
the children are taught all sorts of games 
and gymnastic exercises, so that plenty of 
movement is assured. ‘The course of instruc- 
tion is divided up as follows: 








Monday. Tuesday. 


9-9.30....Religion. German. 
9.30-10... Exercise at this hour every school day. 
10-10.30, .Mathematics Nature il history. German. 
10.30-11.. Exercise at this hour every school day. 
. History. Mathematics. Writing. 
T.unch. 


. Singing. German 
.... Walking or playing every school day. 
6. ......- Milk at this hour every day. 

CiS0. 25.096 Walk to tram station. 





Wednesday 
Mathematics. 


Rtest on benches under the trees every school day. 
Gymnastics. 


Saturday. 
German. 


Friday. 
Mathematics. 


Thursday. 
Religion. 
Mathematics. 


Mathematics. Natural history. 


Writing. 


History. German, 


German. Gymnastics, 


Singing. 





At Gladbach the children are selected by 
the public-school physician, and all children 
are excluded who have serious heart or nerve 
trouble and infectious or repulsive diseases. 


There is also a daily charge of 10 cents 
for each child, this sum including the trip 
to and from the city by tram, the second 
breakfast, lunch, tea, and milk at six .o’clock. 





BRITAIN AS 


S a matter of fact, Great Britain, if prop- 
erly approached now, offers an oppor- 
tunity for American proprietary trade more 
promising and more profitable than any other 
market in the world. Occasionally it is given 
to some great financial genius to see things 
as they are. Colonel Yerkes is reported. to 
have said in effect, when he was invited to 
investigate South African diamond fields and 
similar openings for enterprise, ‘‘ London is 
good enough for me.” 

These words are the keynote of nearly 
every issue of a new periodical, Derrick’s 
British Report, published in London, by Paul 
IX. Derrick, an American by birth, but of 
long residence in the British capital. In the 
current issue, Mr. Derrick asks: 


Now how many out of those thousands of 
American visitors, as they take the train at L i 
erpool or Southampton to “do the old country,” 
have set 


ever for a moment realize that they 
foot in the richest country, for its size, on the 
face of the earth-—a country teeming with 


A FIELD FOR 


AMERICAN BUSINESS. 


millions of people, each single individual of 
whom has wants to satisfy, and the money and 
will to satisfy them, hich, in scores of 
instances, the American producer is well able to 
fulfill, if he but approach the market intelli- 
gently and under guidance? ; 

Mr. Derrick remarks, very truly, that 
there was a time, not very long ago, when it 
was argued that America did not urgently 
need an extended export trade; that the home 
demand was more than sufficient to keep the 
factories, and perhaps the farms, busily oc- 
cupied for years to come. ; 

_ The times have changed. The great West has 
filled up, and, as the national demand has ex- 
panded, so has the supply; and, in not a few 
instances, at a more rapid rate. There may not, 
even yet, be an urgent need of a greater Ameri- 
can export trade, but signs are not wanting that 
the country is nearer to the need than ever be- 





fore. We find sections of the States in coni- 
mercial competition with each other. Chicago 
is competing with New York City; St. Louis 


with Chicago; Minneapolis and Kansas City are 
measuring ‘industrial effort with each other aud 
with Omaha. The new South has rapidly de- 
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veloped commercially. Georgia and the Caro- 
linas are edging in on Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island. Birmingham is pressing against Pitts- 
burg. In short, American manufacturing ca- 
pacity has fully kept pace with territorial and 
population expansion. The trend of events is all 
toward the time when the American producer, at 
least of proj --.ary goods, will be more dili 
gently seeking profitable fields beyond the limit 
of his own territory. And it should be remem- 


bered that the merchant who exploits a new - 


market in good times is the merchant who reaps 
the greater and more enduring share of that 
market’s profits. Here, within a few day’s jour- 
ney of America’s chief ports, is a free and open 
market, in which there is in circulation wealth so 
colossal as to almost challenge computation. 

It is pointed out that in Great Britain, 
with an area of less than 122,000 square 
miles, there is a population roughly estimated 
at 44,000,000. These millions live within 
a geographical space no larger than the States 
of New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio com- 
bined, and the deduction is made that this 
fact of having such a tremendous population 
of purchasing people more easy of access than 
in an area so immense as that of the United 
States is all the better for the American mer- 
chant. He could and can reach the limits of 
Great Britain’s boundaries within twelve 
hours by mail from the chief centers of Brit- 
ish distribution, In round numbers, accord- 
ing to the statistics presented in the article 
now under consideration, it is shown that, 
five years ago, 12,000,000 males were en- 
gaged in some one of five leading classes of 
occupation. Of this aggregate, over 800,000 
were professional in occupation ; over 350,000 
domestic; over 2,000,000 were following 
commercial pursuits; over 2,000,000 were 
doing well in the agricultural and fishing in- 
dustries, and over 7,500,000 were engaged in 
industrial work. The number of females 
working as domestics at the same time was 
reported as being over 2,000,000, over 2,500,- 
000 others being engaged in industrial labor 
of various kinds. Referring to the above 
data, Mr. Derrick remarks: 


In so far as it is possible to put an estimate 
upon the characteristics and wants of people 
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from their pa ba ge we may say that the : 
British professional classes and a large propor- 
tion of those unoccupied,—three-quarters of 
whom are w@emen,—are persons of education, 
refinement, and good incomes, ever on the look- 
out for the best the world affords. The com- 
mercial and industrial classes are economical, 
home-loving, and far-seeing people, fond of the 
substantial in food, clothing, and housing; while 
those engaged in agricultural, fishing, and do- 
mestic pursuits, taken as a mass, are shrewd 
people, quick to see value in whatever is offered 
to them for purchase, eager to purchase anythirig 
that appeals to tlMeir frugality and sense of worth. 
The greater proportion of the balance of the 
population not comprised in the foregoing table 
are perhaps children of tender years, with a 
thousand and one wants and exactions on the 
parental purse and prudence. 


“Yes,” may say the American manufac- 
turer, “ but what have they all got to spend 
for my product?” 

Now, perchance, comes the most striking 
part of this brief statement on the business 
possibilities of Great Britain: 


These people have enormous wéalth to spend. 
How much of it they will spend on the American 
proprietary producer depends upon himself. At 
the end of the fiscal year 1891 there was stand- 
ing to the credit of depositors in the Post Office 
and Trustee Savings banks of the United King- 
dom. the sum of nearly $575,000,000. In fifteen 
years’ time the amount has grown to $1,025,000,- 
ooo. And it must be borne in mind that these 
figures do not include the sixty-five odd million 
dollars standing to the depositors’ credit in in- 
dustrial companies and co-operative societies, nor 
do they show the gigantic sum invested in build- 
ing societies, workingmen’s clubs, and the like. 
Taking the roughest estimate of the British sub- 
ject’s savings, he has been able to put away into 
the Post Office and Trustee banks $450,000,000 
more than he had in 1890-’91, and $1,025,000,000 
dollars is now standing at interest in his favor — 
$1,025,000,000 saved after satisfying all his indi- 
vidual wants and those of his family. During 
1906 the Britisher paid over $120,000,000 in pre- 
miums on ordinary life insurance policies, and 
about $55,000,000 on industrial policies; in the 
ageregate, these sums exceed the life insurance 
investments of 1882 by about $90,000,000. To the 
American manufacturer of proprietary goods 
these facts stand as a revelation. They should 
stimulate him to the task of measuring the ca- 
pacity of the British public pocket and figuring 
out what it may possibly contain for him. 
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THE NEW BOOKS, 
RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The life of that remarkable American journal- 
ist, Charles A. Dana, has at length been re- 
viewed by one who knew him intimately for 
many years, Gen. James H. Wilson (Harpers). 
The two men were thrown together during the 
Vicksburg campaign of our Civil War, and from 
companionship on the battlefield there resulted 
an intimacy that continued to the end of Mr. 
Dana’s career. To General Wilson the life of 
his friend appears in a wholly different perspec- 
tive from that in which most of his journalistic 
contemporaries were accustomed to view it in 
its latter years. General Wilson thinks of Dana 
as a war correspondent and office assistant to 
Stanton, the great War Secretary, in which latter 
position “he was potent in deciding the fate of 
the leading generals, as well as in shaping the 
military policies of the Administration.” Gen- 
eral Wilson declares that, with the possible ex- 
ception of John A. Rawlins, Dana exerted a 
greater influence over Grant’s military career 
than any other man. While a journalist might 
perhaps have written a biography of Dana more 
interesting to journalists, it is doubtful whether 
any of Mr. Dana’s newspaper acquaintances 
could have put into the book more of a personal 
history of the past generation. 

An unusual work, combining a good deal of 
popularized science with a study of literary 
personality, is Dr. George M. Gould’s “ Bio- 
eraphic Clinics” (Blakiston, Philadelphia). In 
this five-volume work we have an absorbingly 
interesting study of the careers of individual 
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THE LATE CHARLES A, DANA. 


geniuses, particularly men of letters, tracing 
the origin of their ill health by an exhaustive 
study of their life problems, of their diseases 
past and present, and probably, future. The 
clinical life problems of De Quincey, Carlyle, 
Darwin, Huxley, and Browning, are presented in 
the first volume. In the second attention is 
given to George Eliot, Lewes, Wagner, Park- 
man, Spencer, Margaret Fuller, and Nietzsche. 
Volume III. considers the influence of “ visual 
function” upon the health of patients; volume 
IV. dissects the life problems of Balzac, 
Tchaikovski, Flaubert, Lafcadio Hearn, and 
Berlioz; while volume V. is taken up with a dis- 
cussion of eye-strain. Dr. Gould, it will be re- 
membered, is editor of American Medicine and 
author of “An Illustrated Dictionary of Medi- 
cine,” “The Meaning and Method of Life,” and 
other works. . 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN LIFE. 


The Macmillan Company has begun the pub- 
lication of a new series of handbooks, to be 
known as the “American Social Progress 
Series.” It is announced that it is the design of 
these handbooks to furnish students of our 
American social life with statements of the 
newer social thought based upon the accumu- 
lated material of recent investigations. The 
editor of the series is Dr. Samuel McCune Lind- 
say. The first volume to appear is from the pen 
of Prof. Simon N. Patten’ of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and is entitled “The New Basis 
of Civilization.” Professor Patten interprets 
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the social changes of our time in a way which 
leaves no doubt as to the essential conservatism 
of his economic thinking, but at the same time 
points to the legitimate abolition of poverty 
through the natural and rational working of 
agencies already in operation. There is nothing 
distinctly radical in Professor Patten’s program, 
but there is much that iseinspiring and compell- 
ing to continued effort. : 
Dr. Luther H. Gulick, director of physical 
training in the New York City schools, has writ- 
ten an extremely suggestive little book to which 
he has given the apt title of “The Efficient 
Life” (Doubleday, Page & Co.). It is Dr. Gu- 
lick’s belief that many men and women of great 
value to the world are from time to time re- 
moved from spheres of usefulness merely be- 
cause they do not know how to manage their 
physical organisms. In Dr. Gulick’s view it is 
a good thing to be strenuous in life, but strenu- 
osity is no end in itself. “It is only when being 
strenuous is an aid to efficiency that it is worth 
while; and sometimes the quiet life is more ef- 
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DR. C. W. SALEEBY. 


fective than the strenuous one. The pursuit of 
health is not an end in itself, but to live a full, 
rich, efficient life is an end.” Reading and fol- 
lowing Dr. Gulick’s suggestions in this book 
ought to help many people to raise the standard 
of their individual efficiency, for the advice given 
concerning the conduct and regulation of lite 
is both sound and essential. Dr. Gulick deals 
with such homely and everyday topics as “ Ex- 
ercise—Its Use and Abuse,” “ Meat, Drink, and 
the Table,” “ The Business of Digestion,” “ Fa- 
tigue,” “ Sleep,’ “The Bath,—For Body and 
Soul,” and “ Painn—The Danger Signal.” The 
book is the more valuable because it is written 
in full recognition of the fact that probably a 
majority of those who will become its readers 
are people who live in cities and are continually 
under the strain of modern business conditions. 





THE NEW BOOKS 














DR. LUTHER H. GULICK. 


A noteworthy volume of sociological as well 
as scientific import is Dr. C. W. Saleeby’s “ Wor- 
ry: The Disease of the Age” (Stokes). In 
pleasant, convincing style Dr. Saleeby points out 
the causes, significance, and terrible pernicious 
influence of worry, and the possible remedies. 
Worry and physical disease, worry and mental 
health, worry and intoxicating drinks, the psy- 
chology of worry, and the future of the race are 
some of the phases of the topic which he con- 
siders. 

Two new books on the natural, simple life, 
have been published by Benedict Lust (New 
York). These are “Return to Nature,” by 
Adolph Just, a treatise on the care of the body, 
with special reference to the use of water, light, 
air, and food, translated from the German, and 
“The Philosophy of Fasting,” by Edward Earle 
Purington. 

A work curiously entitled “ Gillette’s Social 
Redemption” (Boston: Herbert B. Turner & 
Co.) contains a review of world-wide social con- 
ditions, ending with a summary statement of a 
remedy for present social ills formulated in a 
“system” which bears the name of Mr. King 
C. Gillette. This system is based chiefly upon 
the assumption that “were the great wastes of 
our present system eliminated and effort re- 
warded upon a system of equity, man would be 
able abundantly to supply all his present needs 
by three or four hours’ work a day.” Mr. Gil- 
lette proposes to bring about the amelioration of 
the race “by organizing a world-wide corpora- 
tion with an unlimited, elastic, and constantly 
self-adjusting capitalization,—a capitalization 
which shall always represent the exact amount 
of the corporate assets,—falling as they fall, ris- 
ing as they rise.” In other words, he would or- 
ganize a world trust. The author of the book 
is Mr. Melvin L. Severy. 

A discussion of current college problems from 
the graduate’s point of view is presented by Mr. 
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CLARENCE F. BIRDSEYE. 


Clarence F., Birdseye, of the New York bar, in 
a volume entitled “ Individual Training in Our 
Colleges” (Macmillan). It is Mr. Birdseye’s 
conviction that notwithstanding the immense in- 
crease of wealth among our colleges the average 
student is not getting what he ought to get out 
of his college career, nor as much of real value 
for his later life as did his predecessor of fifty 
or a hundred years ago. In other words, the 
gain of the college in efficiency as an instrument 
for instruction has been accompanied by a loss 
in direct personal influence on the character of 
the student. Mr. Birdseye undertakes to pre- 
sent the student’s side of the problem, consider- 
ing the undergraduate as an individual. To 
make his study effective, the author undertakes 
to enter the student’s college home life. He 
searches diligently for facts and deals frankly 
and candidly with the facts as he finds them. 
The fraternity question and the various subordi- 
nate problems related thereto claim a large share 
of space in Mr. Birdseye’s discussion. 

An English translation, by G. M. Craik, of 
Prof. Adolf Harnack’s “Essays on the Social 
Gospel” has been brought out by Putnams. In 
the volume, which is a part of the Crown Theo- 
logical Library, is included some essay material 
by Dr. Wilhelm Herrmann, of the University of 
Marburg. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND OUTDOOR LIFE. 


Quite a batch of travel guides, having for 
their scope the entire world or the continent of 
Europe or some .particular place of interest in 
a European country, is one of the characteristic 
features of the book. season. W. R. Jenkins 
brings out in small, convenient form “ The Com- 
plete Pocket-Guide to Europe,” edited by Ed- 
mund C. Stedman and Thomas L. Stedman. 
This is an ideal pocket companion for a Euro- 
pean tour. Several excellent maps add to its 
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value. Herbert B. Turner & Co. bring out M. D. 
Frazar’s “ Practical European Guide.” — Mr. 
Irazar was for many years in the tourist busi 


ness himself and knows whereof he speaks. He 
has devoted particular attention in this volume 


to the financial side of European travel, giving 
railway and steamship fares in detail, besides 
the rates at most of the best known hotels. 
Josephine Tozier’s “Traveler’s’s Handbook” 
(Funk & Wagnalls) is intended for travelers 
intending to visit Europe for the first time. 
There are also some excellent suggestions for 
those who wish to tour Europe in motor cars. 
Among the guides to special phases of Europe: in 
life or to particular countries, are: “Soj ourn- 
ing, Shopping, and Studying in Paris” (Mc- 
Clurg), a handbook intended particularly for 
women, edited with a good map, by Elizabeth 
Otis Williams; “ Christian Rome,” by J. W. and 
A. M. Cruickshank, one of the “Grant Allen 
Historical Studies” which the Wessels Com- 
pany is bringing out; “The Art Collections of 
Europe,” a guide to the paintings in the Flor- 
entine galleries, by Maud Cruttwell, published 
by Dent in London and imported by Dutton; 
‘The Italian Lakes” (L. C. Page), by W. D. 
McCrackan, illustrated; and “A Trip to the 
Orient,” being the story of a Mediterranean 
cruise, by Robert Urie Jacob, published by the 
Winston Company, Philadelphia. 

A new Labrador book which gives much in- 
formation to the intending traveler in that part 
of the world is Dr. Charles Wendell Townsend's 
“Along the Labrador Coast” (Boston: Dana 
Estes & Co.). The journey which this book 
records was undertaken chiefly for the study of 
birds, but the author became greatly interested 
in the scenery, the geology, the flowers and 
trees, the fish and fishermen, the Eskimos and 
Eskimo dogs, the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
posts, the Moravians, and Dr. Grenfell’s mission. 
Most of the illustrations of the work are repro- 
ductions of photographs taken by Dr. Glover M. 
Allen, who was the companion of Dr. Town- 
send’s travels. Both text and pictures form a 
distinct contribution to our knowledge of Lab- 
rador life and scenery. 

“My Life as an Indian,” by J. W. Schultz 
(Doubleday, Page & fai. is the remarkable 
story of the married life of an Indian woman 
and a white man‘ in the lodges of the Piegan 
Blackfeet at the head of the Missouri River. 
Mr. Schultz gives us a unique picture of Indian 
life on the plains when there was still warfare 
between the tribes and the red men depended 
for subsistence on the wandering herds of buf- 
falo. Mr. George Bird Grinnell, who has him- 
self been a careful student of Indian life for 
many years, declares that “such an intimate 
revelation of the domestic life of the Indian has 
never before been written. The sympathetic in- 
sight everywhere evident is everywhere convinc- 
ing. We feel that the men and women portrayed 
are men and women of actual living existence. 
Mr. Grinnell vouches for the truth of the nar- 
rative. 

Two California books have recently been 
brought out by the publishing house of. Paul 
Elder & Co., which was compelled to migrate 
from San Francisco to New York after the 
great fire of April, 1906. One of these, “ Bird 
Notes Afield,” ‘by Charles Keeler, is a second 
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edition of a book of essays which has had many 
readers on the Pacific Coast since its first ap- 
pearance eight years ago. ‘The present edition 
takes note of changes that have been made in 
the established names of the California birds 
during the interval, as well as all new climatic 
forms that have been distinguished within the 
State’s borders. A sketch of bird life on the 
upper Sacramento River and an index to the 
entire volume have been added. All Califor- 
nians, and especially visitors to the State from 
the East, may profit greatly by the information 
contained in Mr. Keeler’s interesting book. 

“The Garden Book of California,” by Belle 
Sumner Angier, published by the same house, 
deals in a practical manner with various garden- 
ing topics as they present themselves under the 
peculiar climatic conditions of the Pacific Coast. 
Much of this California garden lore is wholly 
new and unfamiliar even to experienced horti- 
culturists of the Eastern States. 

Mr. Ernest McGaffey’s “ Outdoors: A Book 
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well, might get much profit and enjoyment from 
a perusal of these descriptions of the better 
known of our Northern flowering plants. 

A new garden handbook of great value to the 
amateur is “ The Book of Vegetables,” by Allen 
French (Macmillan). This work is designed 
to be of assistance to all who have to do with 
vegetable seeds, whether as buyers or sellers. 
It contains a planting table, giving particular 
directions for the culture of all vegetables. It 
does not, however, pretend to completeness, but 
is intended rather as a supplement to existing 
treatises upon the general subject of vegetable 
gardening. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE LIFE OF TO-DAY. 
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A volume by Prof. Shailer Mathews, of the 
University of Chicago, entitled “The Church 
and the. Changing Order” (Macmillan), is an 
attempt to show how the church of the present 
day is attempting to adapt itself to modern so- 
cial conditions. The book is frankly written and 
makes no attempt to gloss over or evade the se- 
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fe rious mistakes that the modern church has com- 
ey of the Woods, Fields, and Marshlands” (Scrib- mitted, but the author is far from taking a pes- 
a ner) contains a series of entertaining essays simistic view of the situation. Perhaps the most 
a descriptive of Nature’s moods as encountered important chapters in the book are those which 
¥ in the Middle West. Mr. McGaffey has been deal with the church and social discontent and 
b a diligent student of bird life, and several of the church and the social movement. These 
z his papers have to do with the hunting of the chapters are deserving of serious consideration 
a better known varieties of feathered game, espe- by clergy and laity alike. 

4 cially the prairie chicken, the quail, and the In a volume entitled “Jesus Christ and the 
E woodcock. ] Civilization of To-day” (Macmillan), Dr. 


“Fifty Flower Friends with Familiar Faces.” Joseph F. Leighton, of Hobart College, discusses 
by Edith Dunham (Boston: Lathrop, Lee & the ethical teaching of Jesus considered in its 
Shepard Company), is a field book intended for bearings on the moral foundations of modern 
the use of boys and girls. It has twelve full- culture. Dr. Leighton studiously avoids ques- 
i page colored plates and fifty text illustrations tions of dogmatic theology and technical dis- 
E from nature by W. I. Beecroft, a botanist who cussions in Biblical criticism and philosophy 
is at the same time an artist. Not only the chil- generally. The primary aim of this book is in- 
dren of the family, but the adult members as tensely practical. It is an attempt to correlate 
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PROFESSOR HERBERT L. OSGOOD. 


the words of Christ with the actual life of the 
modern world. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Prof. Herbert L. Osgood, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has completed the third and concluding 
volume of his work on “ The American Colo- 
nies in the Seventeenth Century” (Macmillan). 
The present volume contains a history of Brit- 
ish colonial administration during the period 
under review, together with treatment in some 
detail of the external development of Virginia 
and of domestic relations in the other royal 
provinces. The author attempts in this volume 
to trace the history of the British system of con- 
trol as a distinct and separate feature of coloni- 
zation. It is to be hoped that Professor Osgood 
will be able to carry on his inquiries through the 
first half of the eighteenth century for the sake 
of the increased light that will be thrown on the 
causes of the American colonial revolt. 

Very timely is the appearance of “ The Birth 
of the Nation,” by Mrs. Roger A. Pryor (Mac- 
millan). This little volume is entirely concerned 
with the Jamestown settlement of 1607. This is 
a plain, straightforward account of the adven- 
‘tures of the Jamestown colony, and particularly 
of its dealings with the Indians. Luckily, the 
sources of our information on these matters have 
been preserved, and Mrs. Pryor has made good 
use of them in the construction of this interesting 
narrative. 

“The Union Cause in Kentucky, 1860-’65” 
(Putnams) is the title of a volume in which 
Captain Thomas Speed narrates the struggle of 
Union men in Kentucky to hold their State in 
the Union when other States were seceding and 
strenuous efforts were being made to induce 
Kentucky to enter the Southern Confederacy. 


Captain Speed also gives an account of the 
services rendered by the Union soldiers of Ken- 
tucky in the war, giving full statistics of. the 
numbers engaged and other detailed records of 
Kentucky patriotism. 

The latest contribution to the controversy over 
the so-called Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is a volume prepared by William Henry 
Hoyt, which presents much evidence tending to 
show that the alleged early declaration of May 20, 
1775, made by Mecklenburg County, N. C., was 
spurious (Putnams). Mr. Hoyt maintains that 
the series of resolves passed in Mecklenburg 
County in 1775 were not a declaration of inde- 
pendence, but were transfigured by the imperfect 
understanding and recollection of many persons 
into such a declaration, and to show also that 
the several versions purporting to have been 
adopted in 1775 traced their origin to rough notes 
written in 1800 by John McKnitt Alexander, who 
attempted to reproduce from memory the sub- 
stance of the resolves of 1775. 


OTHER BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


A volume entitled “ Navigating the Air” has 
been compiled under the auspices of the Aero 
Club of America (Doubleday; Page & Co.). In 
this publication the club undertakes to record the 
personal experiences of the men most distin- 
guished at the present time in the aeronaut’s 
art. Various inventions in this branch - of 
science are described from the scientific point of 
view, and some of the most famous-aeronautical 
specialists in the world are among the contribu- 
tors to the volume. The book is finely illus- 
trated with photographs and diagrams. 

An unusually useful book for parents who 
have children just beginning their education is 
Walter Taylor Field’s “ Finger Posts to Chil- 
dren’s Reading” (McClurg). This little volume 
consists of a series of papers on the advisable 
reading for a child at different stages of de- 
velopment, with lists of works suitable for home 
reading and school and Sunday-school libraries, 
tabulated according to grade. 

A little homily on the ethical influence of chil- 
dren, by T. Ratcliffe Barnett, entitled “ The 
Blessed Ministry of Childhood,” has been 
brought out by Jennings & Graham. 

“Red Russia,” by John Foster Frazer (John 
Lane Company), is full of the sensation and 
thrill of revolutionary Russia. It is the terrible 
story of the revolutionary terror from below in 
its struggle with the reactionary terror from 
above. There are some very striking illustra- 
tions. 

A rather ambitious volume which, on_ the 
whole, fairly well reaches its aim, is Mr. Ford 
Madox Hueffer’s “England and the English” 
(McClure, Phillips). In this volume, with its 
350 pages, through which are scattered a num- 
ber of suggestive illustrations, Mr. Hueffer at- 
tempts to interpret the:soul of the English peo- 
ple to the rest of the world. A good deal of his 
attention is given, naturally enough, to London. 
The main divisions of his book will give, per- 
haps, an idea of its contents: “The Soul of 
London,” “The Heart of the Country,” and 
“The Spirit of the People.” 











